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SECTION   XIV. 

PELOPONNESUS 


Geographical  view  of  the  Peninsula — Inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
its  inhabitants — Divisions. 

Peloponnesus,  prior  to  the  migration  of  the 
Phrygian  Pelops,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name, 
is  said  to  have  borne  that  of  Apia,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged both  by  Homer  and  other  poets. 

Ka»  ju.ev  toTctiv  hyw  fj.s$opl\eov  ex  YiuXou  e\$covt 
TvjXoQev  i£  'A7r/»]j  ya/»)j°   xaXecavro  yap  uvto'i. 

II.  A.  270. 

yvvaix   sv=3s   avyyeg 

'E£  'A7r»>jj  ya/rjf,  wov  avSpwv  al%jj.YjTawv ;  II.  T.  49. 

According  to  iEschylus  it  was  so  called  from  Apis 
son  of  Apollo. 

Avtyjs  Se  X^aj  'Aw/aj  7ri$ov  to$s 

TlaXou  xexXrpui  (pcozog  luTgov  yaqiv. 

Xclopag  yap  e\Qoov  ''A-irig  ex  NawxaxTiuf 

'larpofxavTis  male,  '  AiroKKuivog,  yfiova 

TjjvS'  exxaSalpei  xvwdaXcuv  (SpcoTotpQopw.  Suppl.  275. 

Rhianus,  who  is  cited  by  Stephanus  Byz.,  (v.  'Airia,) 
supposed  Apis  to  have  been  an  Argive  chief,  son  of 
Phoroneus. 

toO  §5  xKvtoc  ex  yevsr  "Aitig 

Of  p  'AniYjv  etpuTi^s  xa\  avepug  '  Art^avr^ag. 

(Cf.  Pausan.  Corinth.  5.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  371.  Eu- 
stath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  p.  59.  Plin.  IV.  5.) 
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2  PELOPONNESUS. 

Peloponnesus,  though  inferior  in  extent  to  the 
northern  portion  of  Greece,  may  be  looked  upon, 
says  Strabo,  as  the  acropolis  of  Hellas,  both  from  its 
position,  and  the  power  and  celebrity  of  the  different 
people  by  which  it  was  inhabited.  In  shape  it  re- 
sembles the  leaf  of  a  plane  tree,  being  indented  by 
numerous  bays  on  all  sides.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  335. 
Plin.  IV.  5.) 

TLeXono;  8*  en)  vyjctos  bnr^e1t 

EiSojW-sVrj  7rAaTavo»o  fLuovpl^ovn  neTYjXco. 
"Axpcu  [xsv  yaq  soixsv  eepyopsvog  <ttsvo$  'Icrfyxoj 
npoj  /3cp>]v,  h«i  xowbv  k<p'  'E^AaSoj  'l^vog  ipeww 
<Pv\\oo  8'  yneipog  nep&wrjTcp  neplfxeTpoSy 
KoAtoj^  elvuXioig  I(tt£jm.j«.£v»j  hQot  xal  evSa. 

Dionys.  Perieg.  403. 

It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  modern  name 
of  Morea  is  doubtless  derived,  that  word  signifying 
a  mulberry  leaf. 

Strabo  estimates  the  breadth  of  the  peninsula  at 
1400  stadia  from  Cape  Chelonatas,  now  C.  Tornese, 
its  westernmost  point,  to  the  isthmus ;  being  nearly 
equal  to  its  length  from  Cape  Malia,  now  C.  St. 
Angelo,  to  iEgium  Vosthza  in  Achaia.  Polybius 
reckons  its  periphery,  setting  aside  the  sinuosities  of 
the  coast,  at  4000  stadia,  and  Artemidorus  at  4400 ; 
but  if  these  are  included,  the  number  of  stadia  must 
be  increased  to  5600.  Pliny  says  that  "  Isidorus 
"  computed  its  circumference  at  563  miles,  and  as 
"  much  again  if  all  the  gulfs  were  taken  into  the 
"  account."  "  The  narrow  stem  from  which  it  ex- 
"  pands,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  is  called  the  Isth- 
"  mus.  At  this  point  the  ^Egaean  and  Ionian  seas, 
"  breaking  in  from  opposite  quarters  north  and  east, 
"  eat  away  all  its  breadth,  till  a  narrow  neck  of  five 
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"  miles  in  breadth  is  ail  that  connects  Peloponnesus 
"  with  Greece.  On  one  side  is  the  Corinthian,  on 
"  the  other  the  Saronic  gulf.  Lechaeum  and  Cen- 
"  chrese  are  situated  on  opposite  extremities  of  the 
"  isthmus,  a  long  and  hazardous  circumnavigation 
"  for  ships,  the  size  of  which  prevents  their  being 
"  carried  over-land  in  waggons.  For  this  reason 
"  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  cut  a  navi- 
"  gable  canal  across  the  Isthmus  by  king  Demetrius, 
"  Julius  Caesar,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  but  in  every 
"  instance  without  success."  (Plin.  IV.  5.) 

On  the  north  the  Peloponnesus  is  bounded  by 
the  Ionian  sea,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Sicily,  to  the 
south  and  south-east  by  that  of  Libya  and  Crete,  and 
to  the  north-east  by  the  Myrtoan  and  the  JEgaean. 
These  several  seas  form  in  succession  five  exten- 
sive gulfs  along  its  shores ;  the  Corinthiacus  sinus, 
which  separates  the  northern  coast  from  iEtolia,  Lo- 
cris,  and  Phocis ;  the  Messeniacus,  now  gulf  of  Co- 
ron,  on  the  coast  of  Messenia ;  the  Laconicus,  gulf 
of  Colokythia,  on  that  of  Laconia ;  the  Argolicus, 
gulf  of  Napoli;  and  lastly,  the  Saronicus,  a  name 
derived  from  Saron,  which  in  ancient  Greek  signified 
an  oak  leaf,  (Plin.  IV.  5.)  now  called  gulf  of  Etigia. 
(Strab.  VIII.  p.  335.) 

The  principal  mountains  of  Peloponnesus  are  those 
of  Cyllene,  Zyria,  and  Erymanthus,  Olenos,  in  Ar- 
cadia, and  Taygetus,  St.  Elias,  in  Laconia.  Its 
rivers  are  the  Alpheus,  now  Rouphia,  which  rises 
in  the  south  of  Arcadia,  and,  after  traversing  that 
province  from  south-east  to  north-west,  enters  an- 
cient Elis,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Sicilian 
sea;  the  Eurotas,  now  called  Ere,  which  takes 
its    source    in    the    mountains    that    separate    Ar- 
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cadia  from  Laconia,  and,  confining  its  course  within 
the  latter  province,  falls  into  the  Laconicus  sinus ; 
and  the  Pamisus,  Pirnatza,  a  river  of  Messenia, 
which  rises  on  the  confines  of  Arcadia,  and  flows 
into  the  gulf  of  Coron,  the  ancient  Messeniacus 
sinus. 

The  Peloponnesus  contains  but  one  small  lake, 
which  is  that  of  Stymphalus,  Zaracca,  in  Arcadia. 

According  to  the  best  modern  maps,  the  area  of 
the  whole  peninsula  may  be  estimated  at  7800 
square  miles ;  and,  in  the  more  flourishing  period  of 
Grecian  history,  an  approximate  computation  of  the 
population  of  its  different  states  furnishes  upwards 
of  a  million  as  the  aggregate  number  of  its  inha- 
bitantsa. 

Peloponnesus  was  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus by  seven  distinct  people,  all  of  whom  he  re- 
garded as  of  different  origin.  These  were  the  Ar- 
cadians, Cynurians,  Achseans,  Dorians,  iEtolians, 
Dryopes,  and  Lemnians.  The  two  first  only  are 
considered  by  him  as  indigenous,  the  others  being 
known  to  have  migrated  from  other  countries.  (VIII. 
73.) 

The  Arcadians  are  universally  acknowledged  by 
ancient  writers  to  have  been  the  oldest  nation  of 
the  Peloponnese,  a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  Herodotus  ;  but  allowing  their  priority 
of  existence  in  the  peninsula,  we  have  yet  to  dis- 
cover the  primeval  stock  from  whence  they  sprang, 
since  they  must  have  migrated  thither  from  some 
other  country.  Now  it  is  generally  allowed  that 
this  people  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Pelasgic  race, 

a  Clinton's  Essay  on  the  Po-  the  Appendix  to  his  Fasti  Hel- 
pulalion  of  Ancient  Greece,  in      len. 
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which,  as  we  have  shewn  in  the  introductory  sec- 
tion of  this  work,  came  from  Thrace  and  Macedonia, 
from  whence  they  gradually  advanced  to  the  more 
southern  parts  of  Greece.  The  Arcadians,  from  the 
mountainous  and  secluded  nature  of  their  country, 
appear  to  have  preserved  to  the  latest  period  their 
race  unmixed  with  the  surrounding  nations.  (Herod. 
II.  171.  Thuc.  I.  1.  Xen.  Hell.  VII.  1,  12.)  The 
Cynurians  occupied  a  small  tract  of  country  on  the 
borders  of  Argolis  and  Laconia,  and  became,  from 
their  situation,  a  constant  object  of  contention  to 
these  two  states.  Herodotus  observes,  that  this  really 
indigenous  people  was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be 
of  Ionian  origin,  though,  from  their  long  subjection 
to  Argos,  they  were  afterwards  considered  as  Do- 
rians. The  Achaeans  never  quitted  the  Peloponnese, 
but  often  changed  their  abode,  till  they  finally  set- 
tled in  the  province  which  from  them  took  the 
name  of  Achaia.  (VIII.  73.)  It  appears  therefore 
that  Herodotus  did  not  trace  the  origin  of  this 
people  beyond  the  peninsula  in  which  they  existed 
in  his  time ;  though  it  is  seen  from  Pausanias  and 
other  authorities  that  they  were  Thessalians ;  and 
Herodotus  elsewhere  allows  that  the  iEgialees,  who 
first  occupied  Achaia,  were  Pelasgi.  (VII.  94.  Pau- 
san.  Ach.  1.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  383.) 

Under  the  Dorians,  who  came,  as  we  have  already 
ascertained,  from  Doris,  near  Parnassus,  with  the 
Heraclidse,  must  be  ranged  the  Corinthians,  Ar- 
gives,  Laconians,  and  Messenians,  which  include  the 
most  powerful  and  celebrated  states  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  iEtolians  occupied  Elis,  after  having  ex- 
pelled the  Epeans,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
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country.  (Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  357.  Pausan. 
Eliac.  I.  4.) 

The  Dryopes,  who  were  anciently  settled  in 
northern  Greece,  formed  at  an  uncertain  period 
some  few  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Argolis  and 
Laconia.  (Herod,  loc.  cit.  Pausan.  Eliac.  I.  1.) 

The  Lemnians  are  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have 
occupied  the  Parorea,  better  known  in  Grecian  his- 
tory by  the  name  of  Triphylia.  (Cf.  IV.  148.)  These 
were  the  Minyae,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Lem- 
nos  by  the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi,  and  part  of  whom 
colonized  the  island  of  Thera.  (Pausan.  Ach.  2. 
Apoll.  Rhod.  IV.  1761.)  To  this  list  of  Pelopon- 
nesian  nations  we  must  add  the  Caucones,  who  were 
looked  upon  by  many  as  of  Pelasgic  origin.  It  is 
certain  that  they  had  settled  in  Elis  at  a  very  early 
period,  since  they  are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  be- 
longing to  that  part  of  the  peninsula. 

....  a.Tup  yjwQsv  {J.STU  Kuvxctivu;  fxsyx(}6[i.ous 

Elfi.',  evQet  XP^S  f40'  ofsWsraij  ovti  ve'ov  ye, 

Ou8'  oKlyov.  Od.  T.  365. 

Herodotus  also  acknowledges  their  existence  in  Elis 
and  Triphylia,  (IV.  148.)  but  he  probably  classed 
them  with  the  Arcadians,  as  did  other  writers,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Strabo,  VIII.  p.  345. 

Under  the  Caucones  we  must  also  range  the  Epei 
of  Homer, 

*H  elg  "HAiSa  Slav,  6'0»  xpariovviv  'Ensiol.       Od.  N.  275. 

(cf.  II.  B.  619.  Antimach.  ap.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  345.) 
and  the  Paroreatae  of  Herodotus,  IV.  148.  Cf.  Strab. 
VIII.  p.  346.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  we  should 
assign  to  the  Leleges  a  place  among  these  primitive 
tribes  of  the  Peloponnesus,  since  the  Lacedaemonians, 
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according  to  Pausanias,  regarded  them  as  the  first 
possessors  of  Laconia.  (Pausan.  Lacon.  1.)  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  Peloponnesus,  like  the  rest  of  Greece, 
was  originally  inhabited  by  various  barbarous  tribes, 
under  the  names  of  Caucones,  Leleges,  and  Pelasgi, 
who  became  gradually  blended  with  the  foreign  po- 
pulation introduced  by  successive  migrations  from 
the  time  of  Pelops  to  the  invasion  of  the  Dorians 
and  Heraclidae.  From  this  period  these  may  be 
said  to  have  totally  disappeared,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Arcadians,  who  alone  could  fairly  boast  of 
being  the  autochthones  of  the  peninsula. 

In  the  time  of  Thucydides  the  Peloponnesus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  divided  into  five  portions,  for, 
speaking  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  historian  ob- 
serves, of  the  five  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus  they 
occupy  two,  and  are  also  at  the  head  of  its  whole 
confederacy.  (I.  10.)  But  this  division  would  compel 
us,  as  Pausanias  justly  remarks,  to  consider  Elis  as 
part  of  Arcadia,  or  Achaia,  whereas,  both  histori- 
cally and  geographically,  it  is  entitled  to  a  separate 
place  in  the  description  of  Greece.  (Eliac.  I.  1.)  He 
himself  has  divided  his  account  of  the  Peninsula 
into  seven  books;  namely,  the  Corinthiaca,  which 
embraces  Corinthia  and  Argolis ;  Laconica ;  Messe- 
nica;  the  Eliaca,  usually  divided  into  priora  and 
posteriora ;  Achaica ;  and  Arcadica.  In  the  present 
work  I  have  judged  it  expedient  to  follow  the  ar- 
rangement of  Pausanias,  except  that  I  have  assigned 
to  Corinth  a  separate  section  from  Argolis  ;  nor  have 
I  adhered  to  the  order  in  which  he  enumerates  the 
several  provinces,  preferring  rather  that  which  is 
adopted  by  Strabo  and  other  geographical  writers, 
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who  make  the  tour  of  Greece  from  west  to  east. 
The  sections  allotted  to  the  Peloponnesus  will  occur 
then  in  the  following  order :  Corinthia — Achaia — 
Elis  — Messenia  —  Laconia —  Argolis  —  Arcadia  — 
Crete  and  the  other  islands. 


SECTION    XV. 


CORINTH  I  A 


History  of  Corinth — Description  of  the  city  with  its  citadel  and 
harbours — The  Isthmus — Topography  of  the  Corinthian  terri- 
tory. 

Placed  on  the  Isthmus,  whence  it  commanded 
the  Ionian  and  iEgsean  seas,  and  holding  as  it  were 
the  keys  of  Peloponnesus,  Corinth,  from  the  pre- 
eminent advantages  of  its  situation,  was  already  the 
seat  of  opulence  and  the  arts,  while  the  rest  of 
Greece  was  sunk  in  comparative  obscurity  and  bar- 
barism. 

Tpi(ro\vy.7riovlx.ciV  STrcuvecuv 

OlxOV,   Ci[J(.epOV  U<TTCn$, 

HeVOKTI   GS   OcQCCnOVTCt,  yVCU<TOfA<Xl 

Tciv  okfiiav  Ko'pivSoy,  'I<t0jw.»ou 
HpoQvpov  nocrsiSayof,  ocy\a.6x,ovpov. 

PlND.  OLYMF.  XIII. 

Laudabunt  alii  claram  Rhodon,  aut  Mitylenen, 

Aut  Ephesum,  bimarisve  Corinthi 
Moenia —  Hor.  Od.  I.  7. 

(Cf.  Thuc.  I.  13.)  Its  origin  is  of  course  lost  in 
the  obscurity  of  time,  but  we  are  assured  that  it 
already  existed  under  the  name  of  Ephyre  long  be- 
fore the  siege  of  Troy,  when  Sisyphus,  Bellerophon, 
and  other  heroes  of  Grecian  mythology,  were  its 
sovereigns. 
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"Eoti  7TOA»5  'E£t/g»]  j^y%^  "Apysog  'nnr6(ioToiot 
'EvSaSe  2/crufoj  'iaxev,  o  xepSurTo;  yevsT   av^piuv. 

II.  Z.  152. 
MrjSs  y£VOf  iroiTipcav  ai<r%uvepev   o»  juiy   apuTTOi 
vEv  t   'E^upr,  lyevovro  xa)  sv  Ai»x»>]  evpeirj.        II.  Z.  200. 

'Eya>  Ss  i'&oj  Iv  xoivu>  trraXeif 

Mrj  ti'v  ts  yctpuw  irahcuyovoiv 

Tlohepdv  t'  Iv  ijpaoi'oug  upsrctiaiv 

Ou  vf/sucrOjU-'  «jU.(p»  Kopiydoi.  &C. 

'  Pind.  Ol.  XIII.  68. 
According  to  the  assertions  of  the  Corinthians 
themselves,  their  city  received  its  name  from  Corin- 
thus,  the  son  of  Jove ;  but  Pausanias  does  not  cre- 
dit this  popular  tradition,  and  cites  the  poet  Eu- 
melus,  to  shew  that  the  appellation  was  really  de- 
rived from  Corinthus,  the  son  of  Marathon.  (Corinth. 
1.)  Homer  certainly  employs  both  names  indiscri- 
minately. 

Qfi  Ss  Mi)XY}va$  elp^ov,  euxTtpisvov  TtTOk'iz^pov, 

'AfVSiOV  TS  KopivQoV,  SVX.TifJLSVU{  t;  KAscovaj. 


II.  B.  570. 


'Hv  $s  tjj  Kv^Yjvoop,  IloAoiSou  fj,txvTWS  uibg, 
'Afvsiog  t  ,  uyaQog  re,  Kogjv0o'0»  olxlu  vcilcvv. 

II.  N.  663. 

Pausanias  reports,  that  after  the  departure  of  Bel- 
lerophon  into  Lycia,  the  descendants  of  Sisyphus 
continued  to  reign  at  Corinth,  but  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  sovereigns  of  Argos  and  Mycenae.  On 
the  invasion  of  their  territory  by  the  Dorians  and 
Heraclidae,  Doridas  and  Hyanthidas,  the  last  princes 
of  this  race,  abdicated  the  crown  in  favour  of  Aletes, 
a  descendant  of  Hercules,  whose  lineal  successors  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  throne  of  Corinth  during 
five  generations,  when  the  crown  passed  into  the 
family  of  the  Bacchiadae,  so  named  from  Bacchis, 
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the  son  of  Prumnis,  who  also  retained  it  for  five 
other  generations.  After  which  the  sovereign  power 
was  transferred  to  annual  magistrates  still  chosen, 
however,  from  the  line  of  the  Bacchiadae,  with  the 
title  of  Prytanes.  Strabo  affirms  that  this  form  of 
government  lasted  200  years,  but  Diodorus  limits  it 
to  ninety  years  ;  the  former  writer  probably  includes 
within  that  period  both  the  kings  and  Prytanes  of 
the  Bacchiadae,  Diodorus  only  the  latter.  (Strab. 
VIII.  p.  378.  Diod.  Sic.  Frag.8) 

The  oligarchy  so  long  established  by  this  rich  and 
powerful  family,  was  at  length  overthrown  about 
629  B.  C.  by  Cypselus,  son  of  Eetion,  a  Corinthian, 
whose  life  was  preserved  by  his  mother  Labda 
against  the  designs  of  the  Bacchiadae,  who  had  been 
apprised  by  an  oracle  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
their  house  through  his  means.  (Herod.  V.  92.) 

Aa/38«  xuej,  te^si  8'  6\ooiTpo%ov'    h  8e  7:easlrcn 
'AvSpaaw  jaouva^oicrj,  8ix«icucr=»  8=  KopivQov. 

Cypselus,  on  attaining  to  manhood,  usurped  the 
supreme  power,  and  by  his  tyranny  and  cruelty  ve- 
rified the  prediction  of  another  oracle,  by  which  the 
Corinthians  were  warned  that  he  would  become  the 
oppressor  of  his  country. 

AlsTog  ev  TTSTpYjtri  xv=r  -rej-fsj  8s  Xsovra 

K.CtpTSpOV}  Wy,Yj<TTY}V    TTOWuiV  8'  V7T0  yOUVUTU  \6(TBl. 

Taura  wv  su  fga^scrSs  Kop/vfljoi,  d)  Ttsp\  xa.\i;v 
Ylstgrjvriv  ojxsTts  xai  ofpuoevra  Kopiv$ov. 

Herodotus  affirms  that  he  banished  many  of  the 
Corinthians,  depriving  others  of  their  possessions, 
and  putting  a  still  greater  number  to  death.  (V.  92.) 
Among  those  who  fled  from  his  persecution  was  De- 

a  Larcher,  Chronol.  d'H^rodote,  t.  VII.  p.  5 1 9.  53 1 . 
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maratus,  of  the  family  of  the  Bacchiadse,  who  settled 
at  Tarquinii  in  Tuscany,  and  whose  descendants  be- 
came sovereigns  of  Rome.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  378.  V. 
p.  219.  Polyb.  VI.  2.  Dion.  Hal.  III.  46.  Liv.  I. 
34.  b)  The  reign  of  Cypselus,  which  lasted  thirty 
years,  was  more  prosperous  than  his  crimes  deserved, 
(Herod.  V.  92.)  and  though  we  find  the  period  of 
his  government  afterwards  adverted  to  by  the  repub- 
lican Corinthians  with  detestation,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  opulence  and  power  of  their  city  were 
diminished  or  impaired  by  Cypselus  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  system  of  colonization,  which  had  previously 
succeeded  so  well  in  the  settlements  of  Corcyra  ana 
Syracuse,  was  actively  pursued  by  that  prince,  who 
added  Ambracia,  Anactorium,  and  Leucas,  to  their 
maritime  dependencies.  (Strab.  VII.  p.  325.)  while 
the  rich  offerings  he  sent  to  Olympia  equally  attest 
his  munificence  and  wealth.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  378. 
Aristot.  Polit.  V.  9-  Suid.  v.  Kvrpekitoav .)  Cypselus 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Periander,  who,  in  th< 
commencement  of  his  reign,  displayed  a  degree  o 
moderation  unknown  to  his  father,  but  having  sub- 
sequently contracted  an  intimacy  with  Thrasybulus, 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  from  that  time  he  is  said  by  He- 
rodotus to  have  far  surpassed  Cypselus  in  cruelty 
and  crime.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  particulars  he 
has  related  of  his  conduct  towards  his  own  family 

b  Niebuhr,  in  his  History  of  may  have  been  celebrated.  Cer- 

Rome,  considers   this   story  of  taiuly    there    must    have    been 

Demaratus  as  an  invention  of  some  foundation  for  the  tradi- 

sorae  Greek  writer,  afterwards  tion,    when    we    find    such    a 

adopted  by  the  Roman  annul-  writer  as  Polybius  giving  credit 

ists  ;  but  he  is  disposed  to  allow  to  it.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome, 

that  a  Corinthian  of  this  name  p.  319.  322.  Cambridge  trans- 

may    at    some    time   or   other  lation.) 
have    resided    in    Etruria,    and 
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are  authentic,  they  would  justify  the  execration  he 
has  expressed  for  the  character  of  this  disgusting 
tyrant.  (V.  92.  III.  50.  et  seq.)  Notwithstanding 
these  enormities,  Periander  was  distinguished  for  his 
love  of  science  and  literature,  which  entitled  him  to 
be  ranked  among  the  seven  sages  of  Greece.  (Diogen. 
Laert.  Vit.  Periand.)  According  to  Aristotle,  he 
reigned  forty-four  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  Psammetichus,  who  lived  three  years  only. 
On  his  death  Corinth  regained  its  independence, 
when  a  moderate  aristocracy  was  established,  under 
which  the  republic  enjoyed  a  state  of  tranquillity  and 
prosperity  unequalled  by  any  other  city  of  Greece. 
(Aristot.  Pol.  V.  9.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  378.)  We  are 
told  by  Thucydides  that  the  Corinthians  were  the 
first  to  build  war  galleys  or  triremes  ;  and  the  earliest 
naval  engagement,  according  to  the  same  historian, 
was  fought  by  their  fleet  and  that  of  the  Corcyrseans, 
who  had  been  alienated  from  their  mother-state  by 
the  cruelty  and  impolicy  of  Periander.  (Herod.  III. 
48.  et  seq.  Thuc.  I.  13.) 

The  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  more  especially 
that  of  bronze,  attained  to  the  highest  perfection  at 
Corinth,  and  rendered  that  city  the  ornament  of 
Greece,  until  it  was  stripped  of  its  treasures  by  the 
rapaciousness  of  a  Roman  general.  Such  was  the 
beauty  of  its  vases,  that  the  tombs  in  which  they 
had  been  deposited  were  ransacked  by  the  Roman 
colonists  whom  Julius  Caesar  had  established  there ; 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city,  these  being  trans- 
mitted to  Rome,  were  purchased  at  enormous  prices. 
(Strab.  VIII.  p.  381.c) 

c  An  interesting  dissertation      ancient   art   will    be   found   in 
on  these  beautiful  specimens  of      Dod well's  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  196. 
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The  wealth  and  power  of  Corinth  rendered  that 
republic  an  important  acquisition  to  the  confederacy 
of  the  Peloponnesian  states,  at  the  head  of  which 
Sparta  was  already  placed  before  the  Persian  war. 
Herodotus  has  recorded  an  occasion  in  which  the 
wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  Corinthians  were 
very  instrumental  in  counteracting  the  unjust  de- 
signs of  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  who  was  bent 
on  replacing  Hippias,  son  of  Pisistratus,  on  the 
throne  of  Athens.  (Herod.  V.  92.) 

In  the  Persian  war,  however,  owing  perhaps  to 
the  mean  and  ungenerous  spirit  by  which  their 
leader  Adimantus  seems  to  have  been  actuated,  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  displayed  that  zeal  and  energy 
in  the  public  cause  of  Greece,  which  was  so  conspi- 
cuous in  the  Athenians ;  reports  indeed  were  circu- 
lated by  the  latter,  that  the  Corinthian  squadron  had 
betaken  itself  to  a  hasty  flight  before  the  action  of 
Salamis  commenced :  this  however  they  denied,  af- 
firming that  they  were  amongst  the  foremost  in  the 
battle ;  to  the  truth  of  which  assertion  the  rest  of 
Greece,  says  the  historian,  bears  witness.  (VIII.  94.) 

The  assistance  and  protection  afforded  by  Athens 
to  the  Megarseans  first  roused  the  hatred  of  the  Co- 
rinthians against  that  power,  as  they  sustained  a  se- 
vere defeat  from  its  troops  under  Myronides  when 
invading  the  Megarean  territory.  (Thuc.  1. 103 — 106. 

Their  animosity  was  also  heightened  by  the  al- 
liance of  the  Athenians  with  Corcyra,  and  their  con- 
duct towards  Potidsea,  a  Corinthian  colony.  At 
length  their  loud  and  reiterated  complaints  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederates 
incited  the  Lacedaemonians  to  commence  hostilities, 
for  which  the  wrongs  of  their  allies  might  be  consi- 
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dered   as   affording   fair   and    reasonable    grounds. 
(Thuc.  I.  68.  88.) 

In  the  great  struggle  which  ensued,  the  exertions 
of  the  Corinthians  were  conspicuous,  more  especially 
in  the  maritime  department  of  the  war ;  for  though 
at  the  commencement  they  were  unable  to  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  the  more  skilfully  managed  galleys  of 
Athens,  (II.  83.  et  seq.)  yet  in  the  end,  by  means  of 
a  particular  contrivance  in  the  construction  of  their 
triremes,  they  not  only  stemmed  the  tide  of  success 
which  had  hitherto  invariably  attended   their  ene- 
mies, but  by  imparting  their  invention  to  the  Syra- 
cusans,  were  most  instrumental  in  securing  to  the 
latter  a  most  glorious  and  decisive  victory.  (VII. 
34.  39.)     In  the  seventh  year  of  the  war  the  terri- 
tory of  Corinth  was  invaded  by  an  Athenian  fleet 
under  Nicias,  who  landed  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  and  succeeded  in  defeating  the   Corinthian 
forces  sent  out  to  oppose  him ;  this  enterprise,  how- 
ever, had  no  further  result.  (IV.  42.)     On  the  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis 
the  citizens  of  Corinth,  provoked  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Spartans  in   making  an   exclusive  treaty  with 
Athens  to  the  manifest  neglect  and  injury  of  the  in- 
terests of  their  allies,  were  the  first  to  express  their 
dissatisfaction,  and  to  form  a  league  with  Elis,  Man- 
tinea,  and  Argos,  for  the  mutual  protection  of  their 
rights  and  privileges.   (V.  17.  27.  31.)     On  the  re- 
fusal, however,  of  the  Boeotians  to  join  this  confede- 
racy, the  Corinthians  deemed   it   more  prudent  to 
abandon  the  line  of  policy  they  had  lately  adopted, 
and  to  resume  at  once  their  ancient  connexion  with 
Sparta.  (V.  48.)     In  this  conduct  they  persevered 
to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  were  en- 
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abled  to  afford  effectual  aid  to  the  Spartans  during 
their  hostilities  with  Argos,  and  still  more  by  their 
active  cooperation  in  the  measures  adopted  by  Gy- 
lippus  for  the  rescue  and  deliverance  of  Syracuse ; 
since  no  small  share  of  the  success  which  was  ob- 
tained at  sea  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  able  conduct 
of  Ariston,  a  Corinthian,  who  is  said,  by  Thucydides, 
to  have  been  the  ablest  naval  officer  the  Syracusans 
possessed.  (VII.  39-  Cf.  VII.  70.) 

The  Corinthians,  animated  with  the  desire  of 
avenging  their  wrongs  on  the  Athenians,  whom  the 
reverses  of  fortune  had  now  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
their  opponents,  joined  their  influence  to  that  of 
the  Thebans  in  urging  Sparta  to  destroy  at  once  the 
rival  city.  But  the  Lacedaemonians,  actuated  by 
more  noble  and  generous  principles  determined  to 
preserve  a  people  to  whom  Greece  had  been  so  much 
indebted,  and  whose  ambition,  since  its  power  had 
been  so  effectually  humbled,  could  no  longer  inspire 
dread  or  alarm.  (Xenoph.  Hell.  II.  2,  12.)  From 
this  period  we  find  the  Corinthians  gradually  de- 
taching themselves  from  the  Spartan  confederacy, 
more  especially  after  some  of  their  principal  citizens 
had  received  large  presents  from  the  Persian  satrap 
Tithraustes,  with  the  view  of  bringing  them  over  to 
the  interests  of  his  sovereign,  then  at  war  with 
Sparta.  (Xen.  Hell.  III.  5.  3.)  In  the  battle  which 
was  fought  near  Nemea  they  were  for  the  first  time 
engaged,  in  conjunction  with  the  Boeotians  and 
Athenians,  against  their  ancient  allies,  (Hell.  IV.  2, 
8.)  to  whom  they  were  again  opposed  in  the  more 
bloody  encounter  at  Coronea,  where  with  the  same 
confederates  they  sustained  a  second  defeat.  (Hell. 
IV.  3,  8.) 
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After  these  events,  however,  Corinth,  so  long  un- 
disturbed by  civil  commotions,  was  destined  in  her 
turn  to  feel  all  the  horrors  attending  a  state  of  in- 
ternal dissension.  The  war  with  Sparta  was  not 
yet  concluded,  and,  from  the  city  and  its  territory 
having  become  the  scene  of  action,  the  aristocratical 
party  were  apparently  led  by  the  pressure  of  this 
evil  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  that  power.  On 
the  discovery  of  this  design,  the  Boeotians,  Argives, 
and  Athenians,  in  order  to  prevent  a  measure  which 
would  detach  so  important  a  state  from  their  confe- 
deracy, incited  the  leaders  of  the  democracy  to  take 
advantage  of  a  day  of  festivity,  when  their  political 
adversaries  would  be  unprepared  for  defence,  and  to 
put  them  to  death  without  remorse.  This  horrid 
project  was  accordingly  carried  into  execution,  and 
hundreds  of  the  best  and  noblest  inhabitants  of  Co- 
rinth fell  victims  to  the  blind  rage  and  furious  party 
spirit  of  their  fellow-citizens,  while  others  were 
obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 

The  revolutionary  faction  finally  determined  that 
henceforth  Corinth  should  be  united  to  Argos,  so  as 
to  form  but  one  state,  under  a  democratical  form  of 
government.  (Hell.  IV.  4,  5.)  Meanwhile,  however, 
a  Lacedaemonian  force,  under  Praxitas,  advancing 
from  Sicyon,  seized  upon  the  long  walls,  by  which 
Corinth  was  connected  with  Lechseum,  and,  after 
defeating  the  Corinthians  and  Argives,  who  had 
come  out  to  oppose  him,  took  the  latter  place  by 
assault,  as  well  as  some  other  fortresses  which  com- 
manded the  Isthmus.  (Hell.  IV.  4,  7-) 

By  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians,  the  Corin- 
thians were  enabled  to  repair  in  some  measure  the 
losses  they  sustained  on  this  occasion ;  for  their  al- 
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lies,  alarmed  at  the  suceess  of  the  Spartans,  marched 
to  their  assistance  with  the  whole  strength  of  the 
commonwealth,  hringing  with  them  to  Corinth  ma- 
sons and  stone-cutters,  in  order  to  restore  the  long 
walls  of  that  city,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
Praxitas  and  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  so  actively 
was  the  work  carried  on,  that  it  was  finally  accom- 
plished in  a  few  days. 

Agesilaus  now  invaded  the  Corinthian  territory 
with  a  large  force,  and  on  two  occasions  caused 
great  loss  to  that  state,  by  cutting  off  its  supplies, 
and  carrying  off  many  prisoners  and  much  cattle. 
(Hell.  IV.  5.)  Iphicrates,  however,  at  the  head  of 
some  light-armed  Athenian  troops  stationed  in  Co- 
rinth, succeeded  in  cutting  off  a  strong  detachment 
of  Lacedaemonian  infantry  and  cavalry,  which  was 
nearly  all  destroyed.  This  loss  was  severely  felt  by 
the  Spartans,  and  finally  led  to  the  evacuation  of 
the  Corinthian  territory  by  their  army.  Iphicrates 
also  succeeded  in  recovering  the  fortresses  they  had 
garrisoned.  At  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  which  was 
concluded  not  long  after  these  events,  the  union 
that  had  been  formed  between  Argos  and  Corinth 
was  dissolved,  when  the  latter  became  once  more  a 
distinct  republic.  (Hell.  V.  1,  31.) 

On  the  war  breaking  out  again  between  the  Boe- 
otians and  Lacedaemonians,  the  Corinthians  at  first 
remained  neuter,  but  their  territory  having  been  ra- 
vaged by  the  former,  under  the  command  of  Epa- 
minondas,  they  resolved  to  join  their  ancient  allies, 
and  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. (Hell.  VI.  5,  37.)  These  furnished  a  body 
of  troops,  which  were  quartered  at  Corinth  for  the 
security  of  that  city,  but  which  proved  ineffectual 
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to  protect  its  territory  from  the  frequent  incursions 
of  the  enemy.  The  Corinthians,  wearied  at  length 
by  this  harassing  warfare,  determined  to  dismiss  the 
Athenian  troops,  and  to  make  a  separate  peace  with 
the  Thebans.  (Hell.  VII.  4.) 

Many  years  elapsed  before  any  event  occurred  in 
Grecian  history  in  which  Corinth  bore  a  part.  The 
honour  due  to  the  brilliant  achievements  of  Timo- 
leon  in  Sicily  can  scarcely  be  claimed  by  his  native 
city,  since,  as  the  murderer  of  his  brother,  he  was 
there  considered  as  an  outcast,  and  rather  went 
forth  to  seek  his  fortune  in  a  distant  war,  than  as 
a  general  commissioned  by  a  powerful  city  to  free 
Syracuse  and  Sicily  from  the  oppression  of  tyrants 
at  home,  and  the  more  formidable  attacks  of  the 
Carthaginians  from  without.  (Diod.  Sic.  XVI.  544. 
Plut.  Vit.  Timol.  Corn.  Nep.  Vit.  Timol.) 

Dionysius  the  younger,  on  being  deprived  of  his 
throne,  retired  to  the  city  which  had  caused  his 
downfall,  where  he  was  received  at  first  with  ho- 
nour and  respect ;  but  is  said  to  have  been  reduced 
at  last  to  gain  a  subsistence  by  assuming  the  office 
of  schoolmaster.  (Plut.  Vit.  Timol.  Cic.  Tusc.  Quaest. 
III.) 

The  general  assembly  of  the  states  of  Greece,  in 
which  Philip  was  elected  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  destined  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Per- 
sian monarch,  was  held  at  Corinth,  (Diod.  Sic.  XVII.) 
and,  in  a  second  congress  which  was  convened  there, 
his  son  Alexander  was  intrusted  with  the  same  powers. 
(Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  1. 1.)  In  the  wars  which  en- 
sued, after  the  death  of  the  latter,  between  his  ge- 
nerals, Corinth  was  surprised  and  taken,  together  with 
its  port  and  citadel,  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes ;  and 

c  2 
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from  that  time  it  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
Macedonian  kings,  till  it  was  recovered  from  Anti- 
gonus  Gonatas  by  Aratus,  and  united  to  the  Achaean 
confederacy.  (Polyb.  II.  43.  Plut.  Vit.  Arat.)  It 
was  restored,  however,  by  the  same  general  to  Anti- 
gonus  Doson,  in  return  for  the  assistance  which  that 
prince  undertook  to  afford  the  Achaeans  against  the 
Spartan  Cleomenes.  (Polyb.  II.  52.  54.)  Corinth  was 
subsequently  claimed  from  his  successor  Philip  by 
the  Achaeans ;  but  this  politic  prince  knew  too  well 
the  importance  of  a  fortress,  which  he  styled  one  of 
the  chains  of  Greece,  to  restore  Corinth  to  inde- 
pendence. (Polyb.  XVII.  2,  5.  et  11,  4.)  This  city 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans  and  Attalus  during 
the  second  Macedonian  war,  but,  being  vigorously 
defended  by  the  Macedonian  garrison,  which  re- 
ceived reinforcements  from  Boeotia,  they  were  forced 
to  relinquish  the  enterprise.  (XXXII.  23.)  After 
Philip's  defeat  at  Cynoscephalae,  Corinth  was  once 
more  declared  independent  by  a  decree  of  the  Ro- 
man senate,  and  reunited  to  the  Achaean  confede- 
racy. Acrocorinthus  was  however  still  occupied  by 
a  Roman  garrison.  (Liv.  XXXIII.  31.  Polyb.  XVIII. 
29,  5.)  J 

When  the  Achaeans,  owing  to  the  infatuation  of 
those  who  presided  over  their  councils,  became  in- 
volved in  a  destructive  war  with  the  Romans,  Co- 
rinth was  the  last  hold  of  their  tottering  republic, 
and  had  its  citizens  wisely  submitted  to  the  offers 
proposed  by  the  victorious  Metellus  it  might  have 
been  preserved ;  but  the  deputation  of  that  general 
having  been  treated  with  scorn,  and  even  insult,  the 
city  became  exposed  to  all  the  vengeance  of  the 
Romans.   (Polyb.  XL.  4,  1.    Strab.  VIII.   p.  381.) 
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L.  Mummius  the  consul  appeared  before  its  walls 
with  a  numerous  army,  and,  after  defeating  the 
Achaeans  in  a  general  engagement,  entered  the 
town,  now  left  without  defence,  and  deserted  by 
the  greatest  part  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  then 
given  up  to  plunder,  and  finally  set  on  fire ;  the 
walls  also  were  razed  to  the  ground,  so  that  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  this  once  great  and  noble  city  remained. 
Polybius,  who  witnessed  its  destruction,  affirmed,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  that  he  had  seen  the 
finest  paintings  strewed  on  the  ground,  and  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  using  them  as  boards  for  dice  or  drafts. 
(VIII.  p.  381.)  Pausanias  reports  that  all  the  men 
were  put  to  the  sword,  the  women  and  children 
sold,  and  the  most  valuable  statues  and  paintings 
removed  to  Rome.  (Achaic.  16.)  Strabo  observes, 
that  the  finest  works  of  art  which  adorned  that 
capital  in  his  time  had  come  from  Corinth.  (VIII. 
p.  381.)  He  likewise  states  that  Corinth  remained 
for  many  years  deserted,  and  in  ruins ;  as  also  the 
poet  Antipater  of  Sidon,  who  thus  describes  the 
scene  of  desolation.  (Anal.  t.  II.  p.  20.) 

llou  to  TrspifiXsTTTOV  xxhXog  <reo,  Aocp)  Koptvde ; 

Ylov  o~TS<pavoi  Trvpycuv,  7rou  tol  nahou  xTectvot ; 
TIov  vjjoi  jAaxtxpoov,  ttou  Scujaara,  7roD  8e  dafjiagrsg 

"^Krvpioii,  Xaoov  0'  ai  wots  /xu^xaSsj ; 
Ouhs  yap  ou  8'  "tyyoc,^  ■noXvxapnt.ops,  o~s7o  XsAs(7rTa<, 

YIuvtu  Ss  cruptptap^/aj  hfcsfays  7rrohsfj.os' 
Mouvai  aTropSijTOj  Nrjf»j'/'§s£,  'OxsavoTo 

Koupai,  crwv  uyzm  |U./ju.voiu.ev  uKkuovsc. 

Julius  Caesar,  however,  not  long  before  his  death, 
sent  a  numerous  colony  thither,  by  means  of  which 
Corinth  was  once  more  raised  from  its  state  of  ruin. 
(Strab.  VIII.  p.  381.  Diod.  Sic.  Excerpt.  346.)     It 
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was  already  a  large  and  populous  city,  and  the  ca- 
pital of  Achaia,  when  St.  Paul  preached  the  gospel 
there  for  a  year  and  six  months.  (Acts  xviii.  11.)  It 
is  also  evident  that  when  visited  by  Pausanias  it 
was  thickly  adorned  with  public  buildings,  and  en- 
riched with  numerous  works  of  art,  (Corinth.  2.) 
and  as  late  as  the  time  of  Hierocles  we  find  it  styled 
the  metropolis  of  Greece.  (Synecd.  p.  646.  Apul.  X. 
p.  247.)  It  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  and  the 
modern  town,  though  thinly  peopled,  is  of  consi- 
derable extent ;  but  there  are  scarcely  any  remains 
of  antiquity,  except  the  ruins  of  a  Doric  temple d, 
and  some  shapeless  and  uninteresting  masses  of  Ro- 
man buildings e. 
Corimhus       J  snan  n0w  invite  the  reader  to  follow  Pausanias 

urbs. 

in  his  description  of  the  existing  edifices  and  monu- 
ments of  Corinth  at  the  time  of  his  visit  there. 
"  Within  the  walls,"  says  that  classical  writer, 
"  there  are  still  many  relics  of  antiquity,  and  also 
"  numerous  works  executed  in  the  flourishing  times 
Agora.  "  of  the  republic."  In  the  forum,  where  there  is 
the  greatest  number  of  temples,  are  statues  of  Diana 
of  Ephesus  and  Bacchus.  Beyond  is  a  temple  of 
Fortune,  and  another  dedicated  to  all  the  gods ;  ad- 
joining which  may  be  seen  a  fountain,  surmounted 
by  a  Neptune  in  brass,  below  which  is  a  dolphin 
that  ejects  the  water.  Here  are  also  statues  of 
Apollo  Clarius  and  Venus,  two  of  Mercury,  and 
three  of  Jupiter.  (Corinth.  2.)  In  the  centre  of  the 
forum  stands  a  brascn  Minerva,  on  the  pedestal  of 
which  are  sculptured  the  Muses  in  basso  relievo. 
Above  the  forum  is  the  temple  of  Octavia,  the  sister 

l!  Stuart's  Antiq.  of'Ath.  t.  III.  c.  6.       e  Dodwell's  Tour,  p.  192. 
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of  Augustus.  In  going  from  thence  towards  Le- 
chseum  are  the  Propylsea,  surmounted  by  two  gilt  Propyisa. 
cars,  one  bearing  Phaethon,  the  other  the  Sun.  Be- 
yond is  a  brasen  Hercules ;  and  a  little  further  on, 
the  approach  to  the  fountain  Pirene,  which  derived  Pirene 
its  name  from  a  nymph  so  called,  who  was  said  to 
have  dissolved  in  tears  at  the  death  of  her  daughter 
Cenchrea,  accidentally  slain  by  Diana.  The  foun- 
tain is  of  white  marble,  and  the  water  issues  from 
various  artificial  caverns  into  one  open  bason  ;  it  is 
pleasant  to  drink,  and  has  the  property  of  temper- 
ing the  Corinthian  brass  when  plunged  red  hot  into 
the  stream.  This  fountain  is  celebrated  by  nume- 
rous classical  writers  of  antiquity. 

loi<7»  fjuxv  s^ev^sT   sv  a- 

GTs'i  Ylsipavug  <T<peTepov 
Mev  irurgos  ap^oiv  xct)  fictQuv 
K\apov  S[/.[j,sv  xa)  fjisyapov — 

Pind.  Olymp.  XIII.  85. 

riscrcrouj  ngocreXQwv,  ev$a  8^  7raAajrsgoj 
0ao"C"OU<r»,  ce/xvov  a«.<p»  Ueipr)VY)$  udoop. 

Eur.  Med.  67. 

'H  Yleiprjvctg  udpsvcopsva. 

YlgoTTToKog  olxTpoi 

Tcov  0"s/xvaiv  ifoa.TW  'ivopcu. 

Eur.  Troad.  205. 

Near  the  source  Pirene,  Bellerophon  is  said  to  have 
seized  Pegasus,  hence  called  the  Pirenaean  steed  by 
Euripides.  (Electr.  475.  Cf.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  379. 
Pind.  Olymp.  XIII.  120.  Athen.  II.  18.)  Adjoin- 
ing this  fountain  was  a  statue  and  temenus  of 
Apollo.  Returning  to  the  road  which  leads  to  Le- 
chaeum,  Pausanias  notices  a  statue  of  Mercury  with 
a  ram,  also  those  of  Neptune,  Leucothea,  and  Palae- 
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mon,  on  a  dolphin.  The  same  writer  informs  us 
that  Corinth  was  supplied  with  numerous  baths, 
some  built  at  the  public  expense,  and  others  by  the 
munificence  of  Hadrian ;  but  the  most  splendid 
structure  of  this  kind  was  that  erected  by  Eurycles, 
a  Spartan,  who  adorned  it  with  Laconian  and  other 
marbles.  Near  the  entrance  were  placed  statues  of 
Neptune  and  Diana,  the  latter  attired  as  a  huntress. 
Corinth  was  equally  rich  in  fountains  and  aqueducts  ; 
one  of  the  latter,  the  work  of  Hadrian,  conveyed 
water  from  the  lake  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia.  The 
most  remarkable  fountain  was  that  of  Bellerophon 
seated  on  Pegasus,  from  whose  hoof  issued  a  stream 
of  water.  On  the  way  leading  from  the  Agora  to 
Sicyon  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  with  a  brasen  statue, 
and  a  little  beyond  the  fountain  Glance ;  above 
which  was  the  Odeium,  and  near  it  the  tomb  of 
Medea's  children.  Not  far  from  thence  stood  the 
temple  of  Minerva  Frsenatrix,  (XaXivins)  so  named 
from  the  assistance  she  afforded  to  Bellerophon  in 
securing  Pegasus.  (Pausan.  Corinth.  4.  Cf.  Pind. 
Olymp.  XIII.)  In  the  same  vicinity  was  the  theatre 
and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Coryphaeus,  and  at  some 
distance  from  thence  a  gymnasium,  and  the  fountain 
Lerna ;  beyond  these  again,  two  temples  sacred  to 
Jupiter  and  iEsculapius. 
Acrocorin-  Pausanias  next  proceeds  to  visit  Acrocorinthus, 
which  is  thus  described  by  Strabo.  "  It  is  a  lofty 
"  mountain,  the  perpendicular  height  of  which  is 
"  three  stadia  and  a  half,  but  by  the  regular  road 
"  the  ascent  is  not  less  than  thirty  stadia.  The  side 
"  facing  the  north,  in  which  direction  stood  the 
"  city,  is  the  steepest.  It  is  situated  in  the  plain 
"  below  in  the  form  of  a   trapezus,  and  was  sur- 


thus 
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"  rounded  with  walls  wherever  it  was  not  defended 
"  by  the  mountain.  Its  circuit  was  estimated  at 
"  forty  stadia.  Walls  had  been  constructed  up  the 
"  ascent  as  far  as  it  was  practicable ;  and  as  we  ad- 
"  vanced  we  could  easily  perceive  traces  of  this 
"  species  of  building,  so  that  the  whole  circuit  was 
"  more  than  eighty-five  stadia.  The  other  sides  of 
"  the  mountain  are  less  steep,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
"  very  high,  and  conspicuous  from  a  great  distance. 
"  From  the  summit  are  seen  to  the  north  the  lofty 
"  peaks  of  Helicon  and  Parnassus  covered  with 
"  snow ;  below,  towards  the  west,  extends  the  gulf 
"  of  Crissa,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  coast  of 
"  Phocis,  Boeotia,  and  Megaris,  on  the  other  by  the 
"  Corinthian  and  Sicyonian  territories.  Beyond  are 
"  the  Oneian  mountains,  stretching  from  the  Sciro- 
"  nian  rocks  to  Cithaeron  and  Boeotia."  (VIII. 
p.  380.) 

qua  summas  caput  Acrocorinthus  in  auras 

Tollit,  et  alterna  geminum  mare  protegit  umbra. 

Stat.  Theb.  VII.  106. 

Stephanus  says  this  mountain  was  once  named 
Epope.  (v.  'Ettwttyj.)  On  the  ascent  to  Acrocorinthus 
Pausanias  points  out  two  temples  sacred  to  Isis 
under  the  names  of  Pelagia  and  iEgyptia,  and  two 
also  to  Serapis.  Beyond  these  were  altars  dedicated 
to  the  Sun,  and  a  temple  to  Necessity  and  Force, 
which  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter.  Above  this 
stood  a  temple  of  Cybele,  with  a  stone  pillar  and 
throne.  Here  also  was  the  temple  of  Juno  Bunaea. 
On  the  summit  was  erected  a  temple  of  Venus,  to 
whom  the  whole  of  Acrocorinthus  was  especially 
sacred.  In  the  times  of  Corinthian  opulence  and 
prosperity,  it  is  said  that  the  shrine  of  the  goddess 
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was  attended  by  no  less  than  1000  female  slaves, 
dedicated  to  her  service  as  courtesans.  These  priest- 
esses of  Venus  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  wealth 
and  luxury  of  the  city ;  whence  arose  the  well- 
known  expression  ov  -navrog  av^pog  tig  Kopivdov  eariv  6 
■nXovg. 

Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum. 

Hoit.  Epist.  I.  17,  36 

(Cf.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  378.  Athen.  XIII.  p.  573.)  The 
celebrated  Lais   long  resided  at   Corinth ;  and  her 
tomb  was  pointed  out  to  Pausanias  on  the  road  to 
Cenchrese,  who  reports   that  her  fame  was  by  no 
means  extinct  among  the   Corinthians  of  his  day. 
(Corinth.  2.)     On  the  southern  side  of  Acrocorin- 
thus  was  the  Teneatic  gate,  so  named  from  its  lead- 
ing to  Tenea,  a  small  town,  sixty  stadia  from  Co- 
rinth ;  near  it  was   a  temple   of  Lucina.    (Pausan. 
Corinth.  5.)     Strabo    speaks   of  a  building   named 
Sisypheium,  which  was  in   ruins   in   his  time.     It 
was  a  considerable  pile,  and  had  been  constructed 
of  white  marble.  (VIII.  p.  379.)     As  it  is  not  no- 
ticed by  Pausanias,  all  traces  of  it  had  probably  dis- 
appeared in  his  time.     Some  antiquaries,  however, 
have  imagined  that  they  had  discovered  remains  of 
this  edifice  among  the  ruins  of  Corinth f. 
Lechieum.       Lechaeum,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  was  that  port 
of  Corinth  which  was  situated  on  the  Corinthiacus 
sinus,  being  distant  from  the  city  about  twelve  sta- 
dia, and  connected  with  it  by  means  of  two  long 
walls.  (VIII.  p.  380.  Cf.  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  5, 11.  Diod. 
Sic.  XIV.  444.)     It  was  the  great  emporium  of  Co- 
rinthian traffick  with  the  western  parts  of  Greece,  as 

'"  Chandler,  t.  II.  ch.  57.  Clarke's  Travels,  p.  II.  s.  2.  p.  740. 
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well  as  with  Italy  and  Sicily.  (Strab.  VIII.  loc.  cit. 
Polyb.  V.  2,  4.  et  24,  12.  Liv.  XXXII.  23.  Plin. 
IV.  5.)  The  only  edifice  noticed  by  Pausanias  in 
this  place  is  a  temple  of  Neptune,  with  a  statue  in 
brass.  (Corinth.  2.)  According  to  sir  W.  Gell,  "  Le- 
"  chseum  is  thirty-five  minutes  distant  from  Corinth, 
"  and  consists  of  about  six  houses,  magazines,  and  a 
"  custom  house.  East  of  it,  the  remains  of  the  port 
"  are  yet  visible  at  a  place  where  the  sea  runs  up  a 
"  channel  into  the  fields.  Near  it  are  the  remains 
"  of  a  modern  Venetian  forts." 

Cenchreae,  which  stood  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  was  Cenchreae. 
the  harbour  from  whence  Corinth  traded  with  Asia, 
the  Cyclades,  and  the  Euxine.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  380.) 
It  was  about  seventy  stadia  from  the  city ;  and  the 
road  thither  appears  from  the  account  of  Pausanias 
to  have  been  lined  with  temples  and  sepulchres. 
Close  to  the  city  was  a  grove  of  cypresses  named  Lucus 
Craneius ;  and  near  it  the  temenus  of  Bellerophon, 
the  temple  of  Venus  Melasnis,  and  the  tomb  of 
Lais.  Without  the  gate  of  Corinth  stood  the  mo- 
nument of  Diogenes  the  Cynic.  Cenchreae  itself 
contained  a  temple  of  Venus,  and  a  marble  statue. 
A  brasen  Neptune  was  placed  near  the  shore.  In 
another  part  of  the  harbour  were  temples  of  Isis 
and  iEsculapius.  Opposite  to  Cenchreae  a  copious 
source  called  the  Bath  of  Helen  issued  from  a  rock,  Helens 
and  discharged  itself  into  the  sea ;  it  was  salt,  and Balneum- 
of  lukewarm  heat.  (Corinth.  2.)  Cenchreae  is  no- 
ticed in  two  passages  by  Thucydides,  (IV.  42.  VIII. 
10.)  in  the  former  he  writes  the  name  Cenchrea. 
(Cf.  Polyb.  IV.  19,  7.  V.  29,  5.    Liv.  XXVIII.  8. 

k  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  205. 
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XXXII.  17.  23.  Plin.  IV.  5.)  Dr.  Clarke  observes, 
that  the  remains  at  Cenchreee  faithfully  correspond 
with  the  description  given  by  Pausanias  of  the 
place.  The  bath  of  Helen,  which  he  visited,  is  a 
spring,  boiling  up  with  force  enough  to  turn  a  mill, 
close  to  the  sea'1.  Sir  W.  Gell  says  the  place  is  still 
called  Kenchres.  There  are  also  some  remains  of 
the  port.  The  quay  is  constructed  of  several  blocks 
of  granite ;  and  there  is  also  a  tower  formed  of  an- 
cient blocks1. 
isthmus.  Ancient  writers  do  not  agree  precisely  in  their 
estimation  of  the  breadth  of  the  Isthmus ;  Strabo 
reckons  it  at  forty  stadia,  (VIII.  p.  335.)  as  well  as 
Diodorus,  (XL)  but  Mela  and  Pliny  allow  only  five 
miles.  (IV.  5.  II.  3.)  The  real  distance,  however, 
in  the  narrowest  part  cannot  be  less  than  six 
miles,  as  the  modern  name  of  Hexamilion  suffi- 
ciently denotes.  It  is  at  this  point  that  Strabo  says 
the  Diolcos  or  land  carriage  for  transporting  vessels 
across  the  Isthmus  was  established.  (VIII.  p.  335.) 
This  could  only  be  accomplished  however  with  the 
vessels  usually  employed  in  commerce,  or  with  lembi, 
which  were  light  ships  of  war,  chiefly  used  by  the 
Illyrians  and  Macedonians.  Polybius  expresses  the 
operation  alluded  to  by  the  words  ItiaO^a-ag  and 
vwepiae^aag.  (IV.  19.  V.  101,  4.  Cf.  Plin.  IV.  5.) 
The  tediousness  and  expense  attending  this  process, 
and  still  more  probably  the  danger  and  difficulty  of 
the  circumnavigation  of  Peloponnesus,  led  to  fre- 
quent attempts  at  different  periods  for  effecting  a 
junction  between  the  two  seas ;  but  all  proved 
equally  unsuccessful,  owing,  as  Pausanias  insinuates, 

h  Travels,  p.  II.  s.  2.  p.  751.        '*  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  207. 
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to  divine  interposition.  (Corinth.  1.)  According  to 
Strabo,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise, because  it  was  found  that  the  two  gulfs  were 
not  on  the  same  level.  (I.  p.  54.)  The  project  was 
subsequently  renewed  by  Julius  Caesar,  Caligula, 
and  Nero;  the  latter  is  even  said  to  have  encou- 
raged the  workmen  by  digging  himself.  (Lucian.  de 
Perfoss.  Isthm.  Sueton.  Ner.  19-  Dio  Cass.  LXIII. 
16.)  Travellers  inform  us  that  some  remains  of  the 
canal  undertaken  by  this  emperor  are  yet  visible, 
reaching  from  the  sea,  north-east  of  Lechaeum,  about 
half  a  mile  across  the  Isthmusk. 

Sir  W.  Gell  observes  that  these  vestiges  may  be 
traced  from  the  port  or  bay  of  Schaenus,  along  a  na- 
tural hollow,  at  the  foot  of  a  line  of  fortifications, 
There  are  also  several  pits,  probably  sunk  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  soil,  through  which  the  canal 
was  to  be  carried.  The  ground  however  is  so  high, 
that  the  undertaking  would  be  attended  with  enor- 
mous expense1. 

We  hear  also  of  various  attempts  made  to  raise 
fortifications  across  the  Isthmus  for  the  security  of 
the  Peloponnesus  when  threatened  with  invasion. 
The  first  undertaking  took  place  before  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  when,  as  Herodotus  relates,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  confederates,  having  first  blocked  up  the 
Scironian  way,  collected  together  a  vast  multitude, 
who  worked  night  and  day,  without  intermission,  on 
these  fortifications.  Every  kind  of  material,  such  as 
stones,  bricks,  and  timber,  were  employed,  and  the 
interstices  filled  up  with  earth  and  sand.  (VIII.  73.) 

Many  years  after,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 

k  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  p.  II.  s.  2.  p.  742.  '  Itiner.  of  the 

Morea,  p.  208. 
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allies  again  endeavoured  to  fortify  the  Isthmus  from 
Cenchreae  to  Lechaeum  against  Epaminondas ;  but 
this  measure  was  rendered  fruitless  by  the  conduct 
and  skill  of  that  general,  who  forced  a  passage  across 
the  Oneian  mountains.  (Xen.  Hell.  VII.  1.  Diod. 
Sic.  XV.  493.)  Cleomenes  also  threw  up  trenches 
and  lines  from  Acrocorinthus  to  the  Oneian  moun- 
tains, in  order  to  prevent  the  Macedonians,  under 
Antigonus  Doson,  from  penetrating  into  the  penin- 
sula. (Polyb.  II.  52.  Pint.  Vit.  Cleomen.) 

The  Isthmus  derived  great  celebrity  from  the 
games  which  were  held  there  every  five  years  in 
honour  of  Paiaemon,  or  Melicerte  and  Neptune. 
(Pausan.  Attic.  44.  Plut.  Thes.) 

6   XlVYj- 

Kal  yeQvpctv  tiovtix^cx. 

Tipo  KoplvQov  Tii^ewv.  PlND.  Isthm.  IV.  31. 

'IcrSjxi'av  »Wojcri  vlxuv, 

Tav   'BsvoxpzTii  YIOGSltjOCWV  OTTCOJCHg, 

AwptOOV   CIVT'M   GT£tpctVCO[J.Ct    XO^UV 

Flspwrsv  ava&s7o"$ai  <jz\lvwv.  IsTHM.  II.  20. 

These  continued  in  vogue  when  the  other  gymnastic 
contests  of  Greece  had  fallen  into  neglect  and  dis- 
use ;  and  it  was  during  their  solemnization  that  the 
independence  of  Greece  was  proclaimed,  after  the 
victory  of  Cynoscephalae,  by  order  of  the  Roman 
senate  and  people.  (Polyb.  XVIII.  29.  Liv.  XXXIII. 
32.)  After  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Isthmian  games  was  committed  by 
the  Romans  to  the  Sicyonians ;  on  its  restoration, 
however,  by  Julius  Caesar,  the  presidency  of  the 
games  again  reverted  to  the  Corinthian  settlers. 
(Pausan.  Corinth.  2.) 
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The  most  conspicuous  of  the  Isthmian  edifices 
were,  the  theatre,  the  stadium  of  white  marble,  and 
the  temple  of  Neptune.  The  latter  was  a  building 
of  no  great  size,  but  richly  adorned  within,  as  well 
as  externally,  with  numerous  statues.  In  the  inte- 
rior were  a  group  of  four  horses  drawing  a  car,  con- 
taining Amphitrite  and  Neptune ;  these  were  at- 
tended by  two  Tritons,  and  the  boy  Palaemon  stand- 
ing on  a  dolphin  ;  all  which  figures  were  of  gold  and 
ivory,  and  were  presented  by  Herodes  Atticus :  the 
chariot  was  represented  as  resting  on  the  sea,  which 
supported  also  Venus,  accompanied  by  the  Nereids. 
In  addition  to  these  were  statues  of  the  Tyndaridae, 
Galene,  or  Calm,  the  Sea,  Ino,  Bellerophon,  and  Pe- 
gasus. The  avenue  leading  to  the  temple  was  lined 
on  one  side  with  statues  of  the  victors  in  the  games, 
on  the  other  with  a  row  of  pines.  (Cf.  Strab.  VIII. 
p.  380.)  In  front  of  the  edifice  were  placed  some 
brasen  Tritons,  two  figures  of  Neptune,  one  of  Am- 
phitrite, and  another  of  the  sea,  also  in  brass. 

Within  the  same  peribolus  was  a  temple  of  Pa- 
laemon,  in  which  were  statues  of  Neptune,  Leuco- 
thea,  and  Palaemon ;  the  entrance  to  the  sanctuary 
was  under  ground.  There  was  also  a  shrine  dedi- 
cated to  the  Cyclopes,  to  whom  divine  honours  were 
paid. 

The  ruins  of  the  various  buildings  here  described 
by  Pausanias  were  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
who  gives  the  following  account  of  their  present 
state.  "  We  rode  directly  towards  the  port  and  the 
"  mountain,  and,  crossing  an  artificial  causeway  over 
"  a  foss,  we  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins.  A 
"  speedy  and  general  survey  of  the  antiquities  here 
"  soon  decided  their  history  ;  for  it  was  evident  we 
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"  had  at  last  discovered  the  real  site  of  the  Isthmian 
"  town,  together  with  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
"  Neptune,  of  the  stadium  and  the  theatre.  These, 
"  together  with  walls,  and  other  indications  of  a 
"  town,  surround  the  port,  and  they  are  for  the 
"  most  part  situated  upon  its  sides,  sloping  towards 
"  the  sea.  The  remains  of  the  temple  of  Neptune 
"  are  to  the  west  of  the  Isthmian  wall.  Pine  trees 
"  are  still  growing  in  a  line  near  the  temple,  as 
"  mentioned  by  Pausanias m." 

The  Corinthian  district  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Geranean  chain,  which  separated  it 
from  Megaris.  On  the  west  it  was  divided  from 
Sicyonia,  which  we  include  within  the  limits  of 
Achaia,  by  the  little  river  Nemea.  (Strab.  VIII. 
p.  382.)  On  the  east  it  bordered  on  Argolis,  the 
common  limit  of  the  two  republics,  being  the  chain 
of  mount  Arachmeus,  now  Sopluco.  This  small  ter- 
ritory was  rugged  and  mountainous ;  whence  the 
epithet  of  o^pvoevra  KopivGov.  The  greatest  part  of  it 
was  consequently  barren,  (Strab.  VIII.  loc.  cit.)  ex- 
cept towards  Sicyon,  where  the  soil  was  excellent ; 
which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  E»?  fxoi  to.  ptToZv  Ko- 
pivSov  Kai  "2ikv£>vo$.  (Adag.  Graec.  Schott.  p.  66 — 67. 
Cf.  Athen.  V.  p.  219.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  969.) 
Crom-  The  first  place  to  be  noticed  on  the  shore  of  the 

Saronic  gulf,  south  of  the  Megarian  frontier,  was 
Crommyon,  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  haunt 
of  a  wild  boar  destroyed  by  Theseus.  (Plut.  Vit. 
Thes.  Plat.  Lach.  p.  196.  Diod.  Sic.  IV.  182.  Strab. 
VIII.  p.  380.)  Pausanias  says  it  was  named  from 
Crommus  son  of  Neptune.  (Corinth.  1.)   From  Thu- 

111  Travels,  p.  II.  s.  2.  p.  751.  Dodwell,  t.  II.  p.  191.  Cell's 
Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  208. 


myon. 
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cydides  it  appears  that  Crommyon  was  120  stadia 
from  Corinth.  (IV.  44,  45.)  It  was  captured  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  in  a  war  with  that  city,  (Xen. 
Hell.  IV.  4,  13.)  but  retaken  by  Iphicrates.  (IV.  6, 
19.)  The  little  hamlet  of  Canetta,  or  Kinetta,  is 
generally  thought  to  occupy  the  site  of  this  ancient 
town  a. 

Sidus  was  another  Corinthian  fortress  on  thissidus. 
coast,  apparently  to  the  south  of  Crommyon.  (Scyl. 
Peripl.  p.  21.)  It  was  taken,  together  with  that 
place,  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  recovered  by  the 
Athenians  under  Iphicrates.  (Xen.  Hell.  IV.  4,  13, 
19.  IV.  6,  19.)  Pliny  ascribes  it  to  Megaris,  (IV. 
7.)  and  Stephanus  says  it  was  a  port  belonging  to 
that  district,  (v.  S^oSf.)  From  Athenaeus  we  learn 
that  Sidus  was  famed  for  its  apples  : 

Qpiov  ola.  re  [AY)\ov,  6  8'  apyt?i\wde<nv  o^xtg 
Ylopfyvpsov  IKcc/bIyi  evirpspsTUi  2»8oe!/TOj. 

EUPHOR.  AP.  ATHEN.   III.   22. 

AuTip^'  by   rj  S<8o'svtos  »je  IlAeicrrou  onto  k^ttcov 
M»jAa  Tapoov  yXoUvju.  ruitouc  jajju-ijcraro  K.ad{x.ov. 

NlCAND.  METAM.  AP.  EUND. 

Some  remains  of  this  place  were  observed  by 
Chandler,  at  the  mouth  of  a  rivulet  between  Crom- 
myon and  the  Isthmus.  These  consisted  of  marble 
fragments,  a  deserted  church,  and,  among  the 
thickets,  heaps  of  stones0. 

Schoenus  was  a  small  harbour,  situated  in  the  nar-  Schoenus. 
rowest  part  of  the  Isthmus,  and  near  the  Diolcos. 
(Strab.  VIII.  p.  380.)      The  present  site  is  called 
Kokosi.     Some  remains  of  this  port  were  observed 

n  Chandlers  Travels,   t.  II.      209. 
ch.  43.  Clarke's  Travels,  p.  II.  °  Travels,  t.  II.  ch.  44.  Gell's 

s.  2.  p.  751.    Gell's  Itiner.  p.      Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  209. 
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by  Chandler,  who  remarks,  that  it  was  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  stadia  from  the  Piraeus  p.  (Strab.  IX. 
p.  390.) 

Soiygia.  South  of  Cenchreae   was    a    small  place    named 

Solygia,  where  a  large  body  of  Athenian  troops 
effected  a  landing  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  under 
the  command  of  Nicias,  and  defeated  the  Corinthian 
forces  which  marched  to  oppose  them.  Thucydides 
informs  us,  it  was   situated  between  two  points  of 

Rheitum    ]and,  named  Rheitum  and  Chersonnesus,  above  it 

promonto- 

rium.        Was  the  Solygian  hill.  (IV.  42.)     From  his  descrip- 

Cherson-  J  &  V.  '  .  •  n 

nesus.       tion,  I   should  be   inclined  to  identify  the   site  of 

Soiygius  Solygia  with  that  of  Mertese,  a  village  where  Mr. 
Dodwell  observed  many  remains  of  antiquity,  and, 
among  others,  several  tombs,  containing  Corinthian 
vases  3. 

Piraeus  Beyond,  was  a  deserted  harbour,  named  Piraeus, 

the  last  towards  Epidaurus ;  where,  according  to 
Thucydides,  the  Athenians  blockaded  some  Corin- 
thian ships  towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  (VIII.  10.)  It  is  perhaps  the  same  which  Pto- 
lemy calls  the  port  of  the  Athenians,  ('A^va/wv  Xifxrjv,) 
and  Pliny,  Portus  Anthedon.  (IV.  5.)  The  latter 
writer  mentions  another  haven,  in  conjunction  with 

Bucepha-  Port  Anthedon,  which  he  names  Bucephalus.  Ste- 
"  phanus  however  affirms,  that  Bucephalus  was  a 
harbour  of  Attica,  (v.  BovKe<pdkeia,)  but  this  is  doubt- 
less an  error ;  and,  instead  of  i%  'Att/a%,  we  ought, 
I  imagine,  to  read  t%  'Akt%  ;  for  the  word  Acte  was 
especially  applied  to  the  north  eastern  coast  of  Pelo- 


i'  Travels,  t.  II.  ch.  4.r>.  Gell's      Cell's  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p. 
Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  207.  208. 

'"  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  196. 
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ponnesus,  as  may  be   seen    from  Polybius  V.  91,  8. 
and  Diodorus  XV.  473.  (Cf.  Scymn.  Ch.) 

On  the  Corinthian  gulf  we  have  to  notice,  north  Promonto- 
of  Lechaeum,  the  promontory  of  Juno  Acraea,  which,  nis  Acres." 
as  it  appears  from  Livy,  was  seven  miles  from  Co- 
rinth, nearly  opposite  to  Sicyon,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  gulf.  (XXXII.  23.)  Apollodorus  speaks  of  an 
altar  sacred  to  Acraean  Juno.  (Bibl.  I.  9,  28.)  This 
spot  seems  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  Megareans, 
since  Plutarch  mentions  the  Herseans,  who  were 
doubtless  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  district  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  temple,  as  a  Megarean  clan.  (Quaest. 
Graec.  Cf.  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  5,  5.)  Strabo  says  it  was 
the  seat  of  an  oracle,  and  that  it  stood  between 
Lechaeum  and  Pagae.  (VIII.  p.  380.)  The  promon- 
tory which  this  geographer  calls  Olmiae,  is  doubt- oimiae 

promonto- 

less  the  headland  referred  to  by  Livy.     1  he  modern  num. 
name   is   Cape   Malangara.      On   this   coast   was 
(Enoe,  a  small  Corinthian  fortress,  as  we  learn  from  (Enoe. 
Strabo  (loc.  cit.)  and  Xenophon.     The  latter  states 
that    it  was   taken   on   one  occasion   by   Agesilaus. 
(Hell.  IV.  5,  5.)     Near  it  was  another  fortress,  also 
captured  by  Agesilaus  in  the  same  expedition,  to- 
gether with  a  quantity  of  cattle  kept  there  for  the 
supply  of  the  city;  it  was  named  Pirseum,  and  must  Piraeum. 
not  be  confounded  with  the   Piraeus  Portus  above 
mentioned.  (Cf.  Ages.  2,  18.) 

Chalcis  was  a  small  maritime  town  of  the  Corin- Chaicis. 
thians,    situated  towards   Sicyon,  as  appears  from 
Thucydides,  who  reports,  that  it  was  taken  by  an 
Athenian  fleet  under  Tolmides,  before  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  (I.  108.) 

In   the    interior    of   Corinthia,    we    must    notice  Tenea. 
Tenea,  said  to  have  been  colonized  by  some  Trojan 
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captives,  brought  from  Tenedos  by  the  Greeks. 
(Pausan.  Corinth.  5.)  Aristotle,  who  is  cited  by 
Strabo,  ascribed  to  the  Tenedians  and  Teneatae  a 
common  origin.  Tenea  was  further  celebrated  as 
the  place  where  (Edipus  was  brought  up,  by  his 
supposed  father  Polybus ;  and  its  inhabitants  could 
boast,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  colonists  who 
followed  Archias  to  Syracuse  were  their  fellow- 
citizens.  This  small  town  became  latterly  so  pros- 
perous, that  it  assumed  a  government  of  its  own, 
distinct  from  that  of  Corinth ;  and  having  wisely 
submitted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Roman 
power,  it  was  preserved  from  the  destruction  which 
overwhelmed  that  unfortunate  city.  (Strab.  VIII. 
p.  380.)  Tenea  was  sixty  stadia  from  Corinth,  and 
possessed  a  temple  of  Apollo,  of  some  celebrity. 
(Pausan.  Corinth.  5.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  380.)  The 
name  was  sometimes  written  Fevea.  (Steph.  Byz.  in 
v.)  Stephanus  informs  us,  that  Tenea  was  on  the 
road  to  Mycenae,  (v.  Tevea.)    This  route,  as  we  learn 

Contoporia  from  Polybius,  was  called  the  Contoporia.  (XVI. 
16.)  Athenseus  also  quotes  a  passage  from  the  com- 
mentaries of  king  Ptolemy,  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  the  Contoporia.  (II.  p.  43.)  In  Lapie's  map,  the 
ruins  of  Tenea  are  laid  down  at  Courtese,  which, 
according  to  Dodwell,  is  Cleonae,  whereas  he  places 
Tenea  at  Agio  Basil}1',  but  this  last  village  is  fur- 
ther from  Corinth  than  Courtese,  whereas  Tenea 
was  nearer  to  that  city  than  Cleonae. 

Oneium.  Oneium  was  a  fortress,  situated  in  the  chain  of 
the  Oneian  mountains,  and  commanding  the  pass 
which   led  through   them.   (Xen.  Hell.  VI.  5,  4,  2. 

'    Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  200". 
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VII.  1,  4.  Cf.  Thuc.  IV.  44.)  This  place  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  mountains  above  Mertese,  and 
near  the  village  of  Hexamili  Apatio. 

Asse  and  Mausus  were  two  large  and  populous  Asae. 
villages,   belonging  to    Corinth,   as   we  learn   from  Mausus. 
Theopompus,    cited    by    Steph.    Byz.   vv.    'Aaai    et 

'M.avvog. 

Petra  was   a  Corinthian  borough   or    village,   ofPetra. 
which  Eetion  the  father  of  Cypselus  was  a  native. 
(Herod.  V.  91.) 

Coronea,   a  place    between  Corinth   and   Sicyon.Conmea. 
(Steph.  Byz.  v.  Kopuveia.) 
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SECTION  XVI. 

A  C  H  A  I  A 


History  of  the  Achseans  and  the  Achaean  league— Boundaries 
of  Achaia  including  Sicyon  and  its  territory — Description  of 
that  city  and  the  other  Achaean  towns. 

Achaia,  as  we  learn  from  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  ancient  authorities,  was  first  called  Mgia- 
lus,  either  from  a  hero  of  that  name,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, from  the  maritime  situation  of  the  country. 

AlyjaAo'v  t   ova.  tiuvtu,  xai  kf'  'EAixr;v  svpsluv. 

II.  B.  575. 

(Strab.  VIII.  p.  383.  Pausan.  Achaic.  1.)  The  Mgia- 
lees,  its  earliest  inhabitants,  were  a  Pelasgic  race,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Herodotus,  (VII.  94.)  but  these 
being  afterwards  blended  with  a  large  Ionian  colony 
from  Attica,  the  name  of  iEgialus  was  lost  in  that  of 
Ionia.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  383.)  This  people  remained 
in  quiet  possession  of  the  country,  until  they  were 
invaded  by  a  large  body  of  Achseans,  who  came 
from  Laconia  under  the  command  of  Tisamenus, 
the  son  of  Orestes  ;  when,  finding  themselves  unable 
to  resist  their  assailants,  they  quitted  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  settled  on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  where 
they,  in  conjunction  with  the  descendants  of  Codrus, 
founded  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia.  (Herod.  I.  145. 
VII.  94.  Strab.  VIII.  loc.  cit.)  The  Achaeans  being 
thus  left  masters  of  the  conquered  country,  again 
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changed  its  name  to  that  by  which  it  is  now  known 
in  Grecian  history,  still  retaining,  however,  the  an- 
cient division  of  twelve  cities,  which  the  Ionians  had 
probably  themselves  derived  from  their  Pelasgic  pre- 
decessors.  (Herod,  loc.  cit.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  384.) 

The  Achaeans  adopted,  at  first,  a  regal  form  of 
government,  which  lasted,  according  to  Polybius, 
from  the  time  of  Tisamenus  to  that  of  Ogygus;  but, 
the  sons  of  the  latter  having  become  odious,  on 
account  of  their  tyranny,  a  democracy  was  substi- 
tuted in  its  stead  throughout  the  twelve  cities, 
which  were  united  to  each  other  by  federal  laws 
and  institutions.  (II.  41.)  Under  this  free  and  well 
constituted  political  system,  the  Achaeans  enjoyed 
an  uninterrupted  course  of  prosperity  and  peace,  till 
the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  It  is  true,  that 
they  neither  shared  in  the  glory  so  amply  reaped  by 
other  states  at  Thermopylae,  Salamis,  and  Platsea, 
(Pausan.  Achaic.  6.)  nor  could  they  boast  of  victo- 
ries obtained  in  those  contests,  in  which  Greece  was 
so  repeatedly  divided  against  itself;  but  they  pre- 
served meanwhile  a  state  of  calm  and  tranquillity 
unknown  to  their  turbulent  neighbours,  and  which 
forms  a  happy  contrast  to  the  fierce  conflict  raging 
around  them.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  reputation  ac- 
quired by  the  Achaeans,  for  the  wisdom  and  sound- 
ness of  their  institutions,  from  the  earliest  period, 
that  when  the  principal  cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  long 
distracted  by  violent  factions  and  civil  wars,  sought 
a  remedy  for  these  evils,  they  applied  to  the  Achaeans 
for  counsel  in  their  distress,  and  were  finally  led  to 
adopt  a  federal  system  of  government,  formed  upon 
the  model  of  theirs.  These  characters  of  equity  and 
moderation  are  further  evinced  by  the  circumstance 
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also  recorded  by  Polybius,  of  their  having  been 
chosen  by  the  Thebans  and  Spartans  as  arbiters  in 
their  differences  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  (Polyb. 
II.  39.)  The  happy  bond  of  union  which  connected 
the  Achaean  states  together,  was  broken,  however, 
in  the  stormy  period  which  ensued,  on  the  decease 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  This,  as  Polybius  observes, 
was  partly  indeed  owing  to  internal  dissension,  but 
is  to  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  machinations  of  the 
Macedonian  kings,  who,  from  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes  and  Cassander  to  Antigonus  Gonatas,  held 
their  principal  cities  in  subjection  by  means  of 
strong  garrisons,  while  they  equally  repressed  the 
spirit  of  freedom  throughout  the  country,  by  creat- 
ing tyrannies  and  despotic  governments.  At  length, 
about  the  124th  Olympiad,  which  corresponds  with 
the  470th  year  of  Rome,  or  the  287th  B.  C.  when 
Pyrrhus  made  his  expedition  into  Italy,  the  four 
cities  of  Dymae,  Patrae,  Tritaea,  and  Pharae,  deter- 
mined to  renew  their  ancient  federal  system,  and  to 
associate,  if  possible,  the  remaining  republics  under 
the  same  government.  Their  example  was  followed, 
five  years  afterwards,  by  ./Egium ;  and  at  no  great 
interval  the  inhabitants  of  Bura  and  Cerynea,  hav- 
ing thrown  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  joined  the  com- 
mon alliance.  The  confederacy  between  these  seven 
cities  lasted  twenty-five  years,  without  receiving 
any  addition  to  their  number,  being  governed  at 
first  by  two  magistrates,  named  praetors,  and  after- 
wards by  one  only,  who  was  elected  in  rotation  from 
each  republic.  Marcus  of  Cerynea  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  held  that  office.  Four  years  after 
the  expiration  of  his  magistracy,  Aratus  of  Sicyon, 
having  at  the  age  of  twenty  freed  his  native  city 
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from  the  oppression  of  a  despot,  united  it  to  the 
Achaean  league.  Under  the  guidance  of  this  dis- 
tinguished patriot  and  most  able  statesman,  the 
affairs  of  the  confederacy  began  to  assume  a  far 
more  brilliant  and  commanding  aspect.  Acrocorin- 
thus  was  surprised,  and  freed  from  the  Macedonian 
yoke,  and  Corinth  itself  gladly  acceded  to  the  pro- 
posal made  by  Aratus,  of  joining  that  league,  the 
affairs  of  which  he  so  ably  conducted.  Megara, 
not  long  after,  followed  this  example ;  and  so  firmly 
did  the  confederacy  seem  established,  that  Aratus 
now  openly  expressed  his  determination  of  expelling 
the  Macedonians  from  the  Peloponnesus,  and  restor- 
ing the  several  states  to  freedom  and  independence. 
His  exertions,  however,  were  for  a  time  repressed 
by  the  opposition  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  iEtolians,  who  united  with  that 
prince  in  the  design  of  crushing  the  rising  power  of 
the  Achaeans.  The  talents  and  energies  of  Aratus 
prevailed  however  against  their  designs,  and  after 
the  death  of  Antigonus,  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Demetrius,  the  league  received  the  important 
accessions  of  Megalopolis,  Argos,  Hermione  and 
Phlius,  all  which  cities  were  in  the  hands  of  tyrants, 
who  voluntarily  abdicated  their  power.  At  this 
juncture,  the  iEtolians,  who  had  long  meditated  the 
dissolution  and  overthrow  of  the  Achaean  polity, 
formed  an  alliance  with  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta, 
an  ambitious  and  enterprising  prince,  who,  having 
usurped  despotic  power  in  his  own  city,  and  aiming 
at  nothing  short  of  the  entire  conquest  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, had  become  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  Achaean 
commonwealth.  In  the  war  which  ensued,  termed 
by  Polybius  the  Cleomenic  war,  the  Achaeans  at 
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first  were  unsuccessful,  being  defeated  in  various 
engagements,  and  losing,  besides,  several  important 
towns,  (Polyb.  II.  46.  et  seq.  Pausan.  Achaic.  7. 
Plut.  Vit.  Cleomen.)  But  having  by  the  prudence 
and  skilful  negotiations  of  Aratus  obtained  the 
powerful  assistance  of  Antigonus  Doson,  regent  of 
Macedon,  they  were  enabled  to  resume  offensive 
operations,  and  to  compel  Cleomenes  to  retreat  from 
the  Isthmus  to  the  borders  of  Laconia.  (Polyb.  II. 
52.  et  seq.)  Thither  he  was  presently  followed  by 
Antigonus,  who,  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Sellasia, 
completely  crushed  the  power  of  Cleomenes,  and  for 
ever  freed  the  Achaeans  from  that  formidable  enemy. 
It  was  in  this  engagement  that  the  youthful  Philo- 
poemen  first  distinguished  himself,  and  gave  proof  of 
that  talent  and  valour  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
so  celebrated.  (Polyb.  II.  66.  et  seq.) 

Not  many  years  elapsed  before  the  Achaeans  were 
again  called  upon  to  take  up  arms  against  the  iEto- 
lians,  who,  in  violation  of  treaties,  committed  the 
most  daring  piracies  on  their  territory.  (Polyb.  IV. 
3.  et  seq.)  The  long  and  harrassing  contest  in 
which  they  thus  became  involved  with  this  active 
and  enterprising  people  is  usually  termed  the  Social 
war;  it  consisted  rather  of  predatory  incursions  into 
Peloponnesus,  on  the  part  of  the  iEtolians,  than  of 
any  regular  and  systematic  plan  of  operations  car- 
ried on  by  contending  armies  in  the  field.  Aratus 
himself,  though  an  able  statesman,  was  a  bad  gene- 
ral, and  under  his  command  the  Acheans  were  fre- 
quently foiled,  and  even  defeated,  by  their  more 
active  and  enterprising  enemies;  but  he  fortunately 
found  in  Philip,  the  youthful  king  of  Macedon,  an 
ally,  whose  power  and  energy  of  mind  were  calcu- 
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lated  to  supply  his  own  deficiencies,  and  whose  in- 
terests led  him  to  make  the  cause  of  Achaia  his  own 
against  the  inordinate  ambition  of  the  iEtolians. 
(Polyb.  IV.  57.  et  seq.)  The  latter  now  beheld  in 
turn  their  own  territory  invaded,  and  its  principal 
town  taken  and  destroyed ;  their  enterprises  against 
the  Peloponnesus  were  no  longer  attended  with  the 
same  success ;  and  the  few  allies  they  possessed  in 
the  peninsula  discovered  too  late  the  little  reliance 
that  was  to  be  placed  in  their  honour  and  fidelity. 
(Polyb.  V.  8.  et  seq.  IV.  79-  V.  18.  et  seq.)  At 
length  however,  all  parties  being  worn  out  by  these 
protracted  hostilities,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon,  and  a 
treaty  concluded  by  mutual  consent  between  Philip 
and  the  Achaeans  on  one  side,  and  the  iEtolians  and 
their  allies  on  the  other,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
140th  Olympiad,  or  537.  U.  C.  (Polyb.  V.  105.) 

From  this  time  the  Achaeans  remained  in  the 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  peace,  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Philip,  when 
all  the  states  of  Greece  were  necessarily  compelled  to 
side  with  one  of  the  two  belligerent  powers.  The 
Achaeans  now  beheld  themselves  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion of  great  perplexity,  since  on  the  one  hand  inter- 
est seemed  to  dictate  an  alliance  with  Rome,  whose 
cause  had  already  been  espoused  by  the  iEtolians, 
while  on  the  other,  honour,  and  every  generous  feel- 
ing, forbade  their  turning  their  arms  against  Macedo- 
nia, their  oldest  and  most  faithful  ally.  At  length 
however,  after  a  long  and  anxious  debate  in  an  as- 
sembly held  at  Sicyon,  the  arguments  urged  by  the 
partisans  of  Rome  prevailed,  and  the  Achaeans  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  that  power.  (Liv.  XXXII. 
19.  et  seq.)    From  this  time  they  were  called  the  al- 
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lies  of  Rome,  and  fought  under  her  standards  through- 
out the  Macedonian,  iEtolian,  and  Syrian  wars.  (Pau- 
san.  Achaic.  8.)  At  home  they  were  also  engaged  in 
frequent  hostilities  with  Nabis  the  tyrant  of  Lacedae- 
mon,  who  though  often  conquered,  perseveringly  re- 
newed the  contest.  (Liv.  XXXI.  25.  XXXV.  25.  et 
seq.)  until  at  length  they  were  freed  from  this  con- 
stant enemy  by  a  party  of  iEtolians,  who,  surprising 
the  tyrant,  succeeded  in  despatching  him  within  the 
walls  of  his  own  city.  (Liv.  XXXV.  35.) 

After  his  death,  Sparta  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Achaeans,  who  demolished  the  fortifications  which 
he  had  raised,  abolished  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and 
finally  compelled  the  Lacedaemonians  to  join  their 
confederacy.  (Pausan.  Achaic.  8.  Liv.  XXXVIII. 
32.  et  seq.)  The  Romans  beheld  with  displeasure 
the  arbitrary  measures  then  exercised  by  the  Achae- 
ans, and  gladly  listened  to  the  complaints  preferred 
by  the  Spartan  people  against  the  former.  Commis- 
sioners were  presently  despatched  by  the  senate  to 
the  Achaean  council,  to  demand  an  explanation  of 
their  conduct  towards  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  after 
several  angry  debates,  it  was  decreed  that  the  walls 
of  Sparta  should  be  restored,  and  her  exiles  recalled. 
(Pausan.  Achaic.  10.) 

This  interference  first  alienated  the  Achaeans  from 
the  Romans,  and  the  breach  was  further  widened  by 
the  artful  machinations  of  Callicrates,  an  Achaean, 
who  openly  accused  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
characters  among  his  countrymen  of  having  been  the 
secret  partisans  of  Perseus.  On  his  representations, 
the  Romans  demanded  that  all  those  whom  he  had 
named  should  be  delivered  up  to  them,  and  sent  to 
Rome;  and  this  imperious  proceeding, which  surprised 
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and  alarmed  all  Greece,  was  actually  carried  into 
effect.  Of  the  thousand  persons  thus  despatched  to 
Italy,  only  300  are  said  to  have  returned  to  their 
native  country,  after  the  lapse  of  several  years.  (Pau- 
san.  Achaic.  10.)  Among  this  number  was  Poly- 
bius,  the  celebrated  historian.  (Polyb.  XXXII.  9-  5. 
XXXV.  6. 

Not  content  with  these  severe  measures,  the  Ro- 
man senate  shortly  after  sent  Sulpicius  Gallus  into 
Greece,  with  orders  to  detach  from  the  Achaean  con- 
federacy as  many  of  its  members  as  he  could  induce 
to  renounce  the  federal  system  which  united  them. 
(Pausan.Achaic.il.  et  seq.)  The  Achseans,  at  length, 
exasperated  by  this  series  of  provocations,  and  fur- 
ther inflamed  by  the  arts  of  their  designing  and  cor- 
rupt rulers,  were  induced  to  take  up  arms,  and  even 
to  declare  war  against  the  Romans.  Critolaus,  who 
was  the  principal  instigator  to  this  desperate  course, 
advanced  at  the  head  of  an  Achaean  army  reinforced 
by  the  troops  of  Boeotia  and  Euboea,  to  Thermopylae, 
with  a  view  of  opposing  the  passage  of  the  Romans 
under  Metellus;  but  scarcely  had  he  been  apprised  of 
the  near  approach  of  that  general,  than  he  shame- 
fully abandoned  his  position,  and  withdrew  to  Scar- 
phea.  Thither  however  he  was  closely  pursued  by 
the  enemy,  and  routed  with  great  slaughter.  He  him- 
self was  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  flight. 
After  this  success,  Metellus  marched  rapidly  to 
Thebes  and  Megara,  which  opened  their  gates  without 
resistance.  He  then  appeared  with  his  victorious  army 
before  the  walls  of  Corinth,  into  which  Diaeus,  the 
successor  of  Critolaus,  had  thrown  himself,  with  all 
the  troops  he  could  collect.  The  capture  and  destruc- 
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tion  of  that  city  by  L.  Mummius  annihilated  the 
last  hopes  of  the  Achaeans,  and  led  to  the  dissolution 
of  their  confederacy.  From  this  period  the  whole 
of  Greece  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman 
province  under  the  name  of  Achaia,  the  government 
of  which  was  committed  to  a  praetor,  who  held  his 
court  at  Corinth.  (Pausan.  Achaic.  16.  Acts  XVIII. 
12.  Tacit.  Ann.  I.  76,  80.  Suet.  Vesp.  8.  Hierocl. 
Synecd.) 

Achaia,  considered  within  its  ancient  limits,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and 
on  the  south  by  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains  which 
separated  it  from  Arcadia.  On  the  east  it  bordered 
on  Sicyonia.  Towards  the  west  it  reached  the  con- 
fines of  Elis,  the  small  river  Larissus  being  the  com- 
mon boundary  of  the  two  territories.  (Strab.  VIII. 
p.  387.)  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Aratus  says,  that  at 
first  Achaia  was  a  small  and  insignificant  state,  and 
so  thinly  peopled,  that  the  inhabitants  of  its  twelve 
districts  were  scarcely  equal  to  those  of  a  single  city. 
(Cf.  Polyb.  II.  39.)  Afterwards  this  country  became 
much  more  populous,  each  town  having  several 
smaller  ones  included  within  its  territory.  (Strab. 
VIII.  p.  386.) 

Sicyon,  though  strictly  speaking  not  an  Achaean 
city,  seems  from  its  early  admission  into  that  confe- 
deracy to  belong  rather  to  the  present  division  than 
to  any  other :  its  history  and  topography  may  there- 
fore with  propriety  be  introduced,  before  we  proceed 
to  the  description  of  the  twelve  states  of  Achaia. 

Few  cities  of  Greece  could  boast  of  such  high  an- 
tiquity, since  it  already  existed  under  the  names  of 
iEgialea  and  Mecone,  long  before  the  arrival  of  Pe- 
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lops    in    the  Peninsula.  (Strab  VIII.  p.  382.  Pau- 
san.  Corinth.  6.) 

Ka»  yap  or   expivovro  Qso\  QvyitoI  t   ctvQpumoi 
M^jccuvj),  tot   £7rsjTa  piyxv  fiovv  vpotppovt  Suftco 
Aoc<r<ja.p;voc  7r^ou9>jK£,  (Prometheus  scil.)  Aibg  voiov  l^airaflcrxxv. 

Hesiod.  Theogon.  537. 

(Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Eikvcov  Schol.  Pind.  Nem.  IX.  123.) 
Homer  represents  Sieyon  as  forming  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mycenae  with  the  whole  of  Achaia. 

O'i  8s  Mvxf,va:  sl^ov,  IvxTtfjavov  TrroXisSpov, 

K.co  ^Zwvcov  ,  off  ap  "ASpjjcrTOj  npuoT  epfiaalXevev. 

II.  B.  572. 

Pausanias  and  other  genealogists  have  handed 
down  to  us  a  long  list  of  the  kings  of  Sieyon,  from 
iEgialus  its  founder  to  the  conquest  of  the  city  by 
the  Dorians  and  Heraclidae,  from  which  period  it 
became  subject  to  Argos.  (Pausan.  Corinth.  6.  Eu- 
seb.  Chron.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I.  321.)  Its  popula- 
tion was  then  divided  into  four  tribes,  named  Hyllus, 
Pamphyli,  Dymantae  and  iEgialus,  a  classification 
introduced  by  the  Dorians,  and  adopted,  as  we  learn 
from  Herodotus,  by  the  Argives.  (v.  68.)  How  long 
a  connection  subsisted  between  the  two  states  we 
are  not  informed ;  but  it  appears  that  when  Cleis- 
thenes  became  tyrant  of  Sieyon  they  were  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  since  Herodotus  relates  that 
whilst  at  war  with  Argos  he  changed  the  names  of 
the  Sicyonian  tribes  which  were  Dorian,  that  they 
might  not  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  adverse  city ; 
and  in  order  to  ridicule  the  Sicyonians,  the  historian 
adds,  that  he  named  them  afresh  after  such  animals 
as  pigs  and  asses;  sixty  years  after  his  death  the 
former  appellations  were  however  restored.  (V.  67, 
68.) 
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Sicyon  continued  under  the  dominion  of  tyrants 
for  the  space  of  one  hundred  years ;  such  being  the 
mildness  of  their  rule,  and  their  observance  of  the 
existing  laws,  that  the  people  gladly  beheld  the 
crown  thus  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  ano- 
ther. (Aristot.  Polit.  V.  12.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  382.)  It 
appears  however  from  Thucydides,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  government  had  been 
changed  to  an  aristocracy. 

In  that  contest,  the  Sicyonians,  from  their  Dorian 
origin,  naturally  espoused  the  cause  of  Sparta ;  and 
the  maritime  situation  of  their  territory  not  unfre- 
quently  exposed  it  to  the  ravages  of  the  naval  forces 
of  Athens.  (Thuc.  I.  Cf.  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  4,  7.) 

After  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  we  learn  from  Xeno- 
phon  that  Sicyon  once  more  became  subject  to  a  de- 
spotic government,  of  which  Euphron,  one  of  its 
principal  citizens,  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Argives  and  Arcadians.  (Hell. 
VII.  1,  32.  Diod.  Sic.  XI.  287.)  His  reign  however 
was  not  of  long  duration,  being  waylaid  at  Thebes, 
whither  he  went  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  that 
power,  by  a  party  of  Sicyonian  exiles,  and  murdered 
in  the  very  citadel.  (Hell.  VII.  3,  4.) 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Sicvon  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Alexander  son  of  Polysperchon ; 
but  on  his  being  assassinated,  a  tumult  ensued,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  endeavoured  to  re- 
cover their  liberty.  Such,  however  was  the  courage 
and  firmness  displayed  by  Cratesipolis  his  wife,  that 
they  were  finally  overpowered.  (Diod.  Sic.  XVIII. 
707.)  Not  long  after  this  event,  Demetrius  Poliorce- 
tes  made  himself  master  of  Sicyon,  and  having  per- 
suaded the  inhabitants  to  retire  to  the  Acropolis,  he 
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levelled  to  the  ground  all  the  lower  part  of  the  city 
which  connected  the  citadel  with  the  port.  A  new 
town  was  then  built,  to  which  the  name  of  Deme- 
trius was  given.  (Diod.  Sic.  XVIII.  786.  Plut.  Vit. 
Demetr.)  This,  as  Strabo  reports,  was  placed  on  a 
fortified  hill  dedicated  to  Ceres,  and  distant  about 
12  or  20  stadia  from  the  sea.  (VIII.  p.  382.  Pausan. 
Corinth.  7.) 

The  change  which  was  thus  effected  in  the  situa- 
tion of  this  city  does  not  appear  to  have  produced 
any  alteration  in  the  character  and  political  senti- 
ments of  the  people.  For  many  years  they  still  con- 
tinued to  be  governed  by  a  succession  of  tyrants,  un- 
til Nicocles,  the  last,  was  expelled  by  Aratus  the  son 
of  Clinias.  Clinias  himself  had  previously  reigned 
for  a  short  period,  when  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Abantidas,  who  usurped  the  authority  and  forced 
Aratus  to  fly.  Nicocles  having  succeeded  Abantidas, 
Aratus  formed  the  design  of  freeing  his  country  in 
conjunction  with  a  party  of  exiles  and  some  Argive 
mercenaries,  and  advanced  with  his  troops  to  the 
walls  of  the  city,  which  he  scaled  during  the  night, 
and  overpowering  the  satellites  of  Nicocles,  who 
escaped  during  the  tumult,  became  master  of  Sicyon. 
He  then  proclaimed  liberty,  recalled  all  the  exiles, 
and  restored  to  them  their  lands  and  property  ;  (Plut. 
Vit.  Arat.  Pausan.  Corinth.  8.)  Wisely  foreseeing  also 
the  dangers  to  which  so  small  a  republic  was  ex- 
posed both  from  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  enemies, 
he  determined  to  unite  it  to  the  Achaean  league ;  by 
which  measure  it  acquired  that  degree  of  strength  and 
security  of  which  it  stood  so  much  in  need.  By  the 
great  abilities  and  talents  of  Aratus,  Sicyon  was  raised 
to  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  other  Achaean 

vol.  III.  E 
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states,  and,  being  already  celebrated  as  the  first  school 
of  painting  in  Greece,  continued  to  flourish  under  his 
auspices  in  the  cultivation  of  all  the  finest  arts,  it 
being  said,  as  Plutarch  reports,  that  the  beauty  of 
the  ancient  style  had  there  alone  been  preserved  pure 
and   uncorrupted.   (Vit.   Arat.   Strab.  VIII.   p.  382. 
Plin.XXXV.  12.)    Aratus  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
after  an  active  and  glorious  life,  not  without  suspi- 
cion of  having  been  poisoned  by  order  of  Philip  king 
of  Macedon.     He  was  interred  at  Sicyon  with  great 
pomp,  and  a  splendid  monument  was  erected  to  him 
as  the  founder  and  deliverer  of  the  city.  (Plut.  Vit. 
Arat.  Pausan.  Corinth.  8.)    After  the  dissolution  of 
the  Achaean  league  little  is  known  of  Sicyon  ;  it  is 
evident,  however,  that  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias,  from  the  number  of  remarkable  edifices  and 
monuments  which  he  enumerates  within  its  walls, 
though  he  allows  that  it  had  greatly  suffered  from 
various  calamities,  but  especially  from  an  earthquake, 
which  nearly  reduced  it  to  desolation.  (Corinth.  7.) 
This  writer, proceeding  from  Corinth  to  Sicyon,  points 
out  the  tomb  of  the  comic  writer  Eupolis,  a  build- 
ing called  the  Olympeium,  the  tumulus  of  the  Acha?- 
ans  who  fell  in   different  engagements  during  the 
Cleomenic  war,  and  near  the  gate  a  source  called 
"  the   trickling   fountain,"  (aTa^ovaa  irvjyvj.)      In   the 
Acropolis  he  notices  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Acrsea 
and  that  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  below  the  citadel  a 
theatre  containing  a  statue  of  Aratus.    Beyond  this 
might  be  seen  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  where  a  certain 
procession  and  festival  took  place  every  year.     On 
the  way  leading  from  this  edifice  to  the  forum  stood 
the  temple  of  Diana  Limnsea.     The  temple  of  Per- 
suasion was  situated  in  the  forum,  and  next  to  it  a 
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building  consecrated  to  the  Roman  emperors,  which 
had  been  formerly  the  house  of  Cleon  the  tyrant. 
(Corinth.  8.)  Polybius  speaks  of  a  colossal  statue  of 
king  Attalus  in  the  Agora  of  Sicyon.  (XVII.  16.) 
From  this  spot  Pausanias  passes  on  to  the  tomb  of 
Aratus,  the  altar  of  Neptunus  Isthmius  and  the 
images  of  Jupiter  Milichius  and  Diana  Patroa. 

Further  on,  he  notices  the  senate-house  and  the 
portico  constructed  by  Cleisthenes  the  tyrant  out  of 
the  spoils  of  Cirrha,  he  having  been  engaged  in  the 
Sacred  war  carried  on  against  that  town  by  the  Am- 
phictyons.  There  was  another  portico,  named,  like 
the  celebrated  one  at  Athens,  Poecile,  from  the  paint- 
ings with  which  it  was  adorned;  these  were  described, 
with  the  other  pictures  which  decorated  Sicyon,  by 
Polemo  the  topographer.  (Athen.  XIII.  21.  39.)  In 
the  forum  stood  also  a  brasen  Jupiter  by  Lysippus, 
and  a  Diana  of  bronze  gilt ;  not  far  from  thence  was 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Lycaeus  nearly  in  ruins  ;  and  in 
the  same  vicinity  a  brasen  Hercules  and  a  Jupiter, 
the  works  of  the  great  statuary  Lysippus,  who,  as 
Pausanias  affirms,  was  a  native  of  Sicyon. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  the  Agora  was  situ- 
ated the  Gymnasium  containing  a  statue  of  Hercules 
in  marble  by  Scopas,  also  a  temple  of  the  same  demi- 
god, the  peribolus  of  which  was  named  Poediza. 
From  thence  a  street  led  to  a  temple  consecrated  to 
iEsculapius  and  Apollo  Carneius.  On  each  side  of 
the  approach  were  placed  two  statues,  one  of  Pan,  the 
other  of  Diana.  The  former  was  of  gold  and  ivory, 
the  work  of  Calamis.  Next  to  this  building  Pausa- 
nias remarks  a  temple  dedicated  to  Venus,  of  which 
the  priestess  was  a  virgin  appointed  annually  to  the 
office.     The  statue  of  the  goddess  was  by  Canachus 
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of  Sicyon,  one  of  the  earliest  Grecian  sculptors.  On 
the  way  leading  to  the  Gymnasium  was  a  temple  of 
Diana  Pheraea.  This  Gymnasium  having  been  erected 
by  Clinias  father  of  Aratus,  was  still  used  for  the 
purposes  of  education  in  the  time  of  Pausanias. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  Porta  Sacra  was 
placed  a  temple  of  Minerva  built  by  Epopeus,  which 
surpassed,  in  size  and  richness  of  ornament,  all  the 
buildings  of  that  day ;  but  nothing  remained  of  it 
when  Pausanias  visited  Sicyon,  except  the  altar,  the 
rest  of  the  edifice  having  been  consumed  by  light- 
ning: this  temple  is  perhaps  no  other  than  that  which 
Athenaeus  mentions  as  sacred  to  Minerva  Colocasia. 
(III.  1.)  Adjoining  it  were  two  other  ancient  edi- 
fices of  the  same  nature  ;  one  dedicated  to  Apollo  and 
Diana,  also  erected  by  Epopeus ;  the  other  to  Juno, 
which  had  been  raised  by  Adrastus  king  of  Sicyon,  to 
whom  divine  honours  were  long  paid  by  the  people  of 
that  city.  (Herod.  V.  68.  Pind.  Nem.  IX.  20.)  At  a 
little  distance  from  thence  were  some  vestiges  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Carneius,  and  in  the  plain  below, 
that  of  Ceres.  Pausanias  could  discover  no  traces  of 
the  ancient  temple  of  Juno  Prodomia.  (Corinth.  11.) 

The  ruins  of  this  once  great  and  flourishing  city 
are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  small  village  of  Basilica. 
Dr.  Clarke  informs  us  that  these  remains  of  ancient 
magnificence  are  yet  considerable,  and  in  some  in- 
stances exist  in  such  a  state  of  preservation,  that  it 
is  evident  the  buildings  of  the  city  must  either  have 
survived  the  earthquake  to  which  Pausanias  alludes, 
or  have  been  constructed  at  some  later  period.  In 
this  number  is  the  theatre,  which  that  traveller  con- 
sidered as  the  finest  and  most  perfect  structure  of  the 
kind  in  all  Greece.   Dr.  Clarke  identified  also  the  site 
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of  the  Acropolis,  and  observed  several  foundations  of 
temples  and  other  buildings  in  a  style  as  massive 
as  the  Cyclopean ;  very  grand  walls  of  brick  tiles ; 
remains  of  a  palace  with  many  chambers ;  the  sta- 
dium ;  ruins  of  a  temple  near  the  theatre;  some  an- 
cient caves,  and  traces  of  a  paved  way s.  Sir  W.  Gell 
reports  that  "  Basilico  is  a  village  of  fifty  houses  situ- 
"  ated  in  the  angle  of  a  little  rocky  ascent,  along 
"  which  ran  the  walls  of  Sicyon.  This  city  was  in 
"  shape  triangular,  and  placed  upon  a  high  flat,  over- 
"  looking  the  plain,  about  an  hour  from  the  sea, 
"  where  is  a  great  tumulus  on  the  shore.  On  the 
"  highest  angle  of  Sicyon  was  the  citadel ;  the  situ- 
"  ation  is  secure,  without  being  inconveniently  lofty*." 
It  appears  from  Polybius  that  Sicyon  had  a  port 
capable  of  containing  ships  of  war.  (V.  27,  3.  Cf. 
Pausan.  Corinth.  12.)  and  we  know  from  Herodotus 
that  it  sent  twelve  ships  to  Artemisium,  and  the  same 
number  to  Salamis.  (VIII.  1.)  Archestratus  com- 
mends the  conger  eels  of  this  city  : 

<pspsi  6  rio(3"£iSa)v  yoyypov  eij  tov  ougavov. 

Ap.  Athen.  VII.  32. 

The  territory  of  Sicyon  was  separated  from  thatNemeafl. 
of  Corinth  by  the  small  river  Nemea.  (Strab.  VIII. 
p.  382.)  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Argolis  a 
little  above  the  celebrated  village  of  the  same  name, 
and  discharges  its  stream  after  a  short  course  into 
the  bay  of  Lechaeum ;  the  modern  name  is  Coutzo- 
madi.     A  severe  battle  was  fought  on  its  banks  be- 

s  Travels,  p.  II.  s.  2.  p.  71 9.  long  to  the  period  in  which  that 

1  ltiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  15.  city  formed  part  of  the  Achaean 

Dodwell,    Class.  Tour,    II.    p.  confederacy;  the  legend  being 

294.     The  coins  of  Sicyon  be-  AXAION  2IKTONIQN. 
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tween  the  Boeotians,  Corinthians,  Athenians,  and 
other  allies  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  the  first 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  posterior  to  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  when  the  latter  were  victorious.  (Diod.  Sic. 
XIV.  441.  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  2,  13.)  Some  centuries 
later,  Androsthenes,  a  Macedonian  commander,  was 
defeated  near  the  Nemea  by  the  Achaean  forces  un- 
der Nicostratus.  (Liv.  XXXIII.  15.) 

Asopusfl.  Beyond  this  river,  in  the  direction  of  Sicyon,  we 
come  to  the  more  considerable  stream  of  the  Asopus, 
now  Basilico,  which  rises  also  in  the  Argolic  moun- 
tains, and  falls   into  the  sea  a  little  below  Sicyon. 

Asopiare-  Asopia,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  was  that  portion  of 
Sicyonia  which  this  river  watered  in  its  course.  (VIII. 
p.  382.  Pausan.  Corinth.  5.)  The  games  instituted 
by  Adrastus  in  honour  of  Apollo  were  held  on  its 
banks. 

Qyxev  ''ASpairTOj  Itt'  'A- 

crawou  pseOpois.  PlND.  Nem.  IX.  20. 

Titane.  About  sixty  stadia  to  the  south  of  Sicyon  was  the 
small  town  of  Titane :  the  road  by  which  it  was  ap- 
proached was  too  narrow  for  carriages  ;  it  crossed  the 
Asopus  twice,  leaving  the  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proser- 

Pyraea  pine  to  the  left  within  the  grove  Pyraea,  and  twenty 
stadia  beyond  the  grove  and  temple  of  the  Furies. 
Titane,  which  stood  on  a  lofty  hill,  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Titan  brother  of  the  Sun,  and  con- 
tained a  temple  of  iEsculapius  adorned  with  several 
statues  of  great  antiquity,  and  also  a  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva. (Pausan.  Corinth.  11.) 

Below  the  summit  of  the  mountain  was  an  altar 
sacred  to  the  winds,  and  towards  the  sea  on  the  left 
a  ruined  temple  of  Juno.  (Corinth.  12.    Cf.  Steph. 
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Byz.  v.  Tndvrj.)  The  remains  of  Titane  are  situated, 
as  sir  W.  Gell  conceives,  about  thirty  minutes  to  the 
south  of  the  village  of  Alopelti,  "  where  is  a  ruined 
"  Hellenic  Castro,  small,  but  curious.  On  the  sum- 
"  mit  of  the  hill  is  a  temple ;  and  below  this  on  a 
"  knoll  a  church  with  blocks :  the  ground  has  been 
"  much  disturbed  by  earthquakes  u." 

Geras  or  Deras  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon   as  a^erasvei 

...  Deras. 

Sicyonian  fortress,  taken  by  some  Sicilian  troops,  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Corinthians  against 
the  Lacedaemonians  by  Dionysius  the  elder.  (Hell. 
VII.  1, 11.)  Strabo  assigns  to  Sicyonia  a  river  named 
Selleis,  and  a  place  called  Ephyre.  (VIII.  p.  338.)      Seiieisfl. 

Buphia  and  Phcebia  were  two  other  small  places  Buphia." 
dependent  on  Sicyon,  as  may  be  collected  from  Steph.  Phcebia. 
Byz.  vv.  Bovcpia  et  <$>oi(3ia. 

Between  Sicyon   and  the  neighbouring  Achaean 
city  of  Pellene  ran  two  small  rivers  named  Elisson  Eiisson  fl. 
and  Sythas  (Pausan.  Corinth.  12.  et  Achaic.  27.)  The  yt  as 
former  is  now  Melisso,  the  latter  Xylo  Castro. 

Pellene,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias  and  Strabo,  Pellene. 
was  situated  on  a  lofty  and  precipitous  hill  about 
sixty  stadia  from  the  sea.  From  the  nature  of  its 
situation  the  town  was  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts.  (Pausan.  Achaic.  26.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  386.)  Its 
name  was  derived  either  from  the  Titan  Pallas,  or 
Pellen,  an  Argive  who  was  son  of  Phorbas. 

'Act£§io$  8s  x.a)  ' ApQiouv  'T-nspwi'iou  vise 
Y1s\\y)vy)$  otfyutotvov  'Ap^awSoc,  rjv  ttots  YlsWr,; 
Ha.TpoTra.Twp  hroXiowsv  W  6$gv<riv  A)yia\olo. 

Apoll.  Argon.  I.  176. 
neXXYjVYjv  t   £»%ov,  jj8'  A'tyiov  apQsvsfAQVTO.       II.  B.  574. 

The   Pellenians   alone   amongst   the   Achaeans   first 

11  Itiner.  of  the  Mprea,  p.205. 
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aided  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
though  afterwards  all  the  other  states  followed  their 
example.  (Thuc.  II.  9-)  They  were  often  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  their  neighbours,  the  Phliasians 
and  Sicyonians.  (Xen.  Hell.  VII.  2,  11.  VII.  5,  9.) 

Pellene  was  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloaks,  which  were  given  as  prizes  to  the 
riders  at  the  gymnastic  games  held  there  in  honour 
of  Mercury  : 

vhv  <pa.PiACiX.ov  aupoiv 
IlfXAava  $epe.  PlND.  OLYMP.  IX.  146. 

(Cf.  Schol.  loc.  cat.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  386.  Hesych.  FleA- 

On  the  road  leading  to  this  town  Pausanias  no- 
tices the  image  of  Mercury  and  a  temple  of  Minerva, 
with  a  statue  of  the  goddess,  one  of  the  earliest  works 
of  Phidias.  Above  this  was  a  grove  consecrated  to 
Diana  Sophista,  and  opposite  to  it  a  temple  of  Bac- 
chus, where  a  festival  called  Lampteria  was  cele- 
brated ;  games  were  likewise  instituted  at  Pellene, 
called  Theoxenia,  in  honour  of  Apollo  Theoxenius, 
whose  temple  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  last-men- 
tioned edifice.  Here  was  also  another  dedicated  to 
Diana.  The  forum  was  adorned  with  a  fountain  or 
reservoir,  to  which  water  was  conveyed  from  a  dis- 
tance. Close  to  this  stood  the  public  Gymnasium, 
containing  the  statue  of  Promachus,  a  celebrated 
Pellenian  athlet,  whose  fame,  however,  as  Pausanias 
affirms,  was  tarnished  by  his  usurping  sovereign  power 
in  his  native  city  at  the  instigation  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  same  writer  points  out  in  the  lesser 
town  a  temple  of  Ilithya,  and  below  the  Gymnasium 
a  spot  named  Posidium,  which,  though  deserted,  was 
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accounted  sacred  to  Neptune.  The  ruins  of  Pellene 
are  to  be  seen  not  far  from  Tricala,  as  we  are  as- 
sured by  sir  W.  Gell,  who  obtained  his  information 
from  colonel  Leake  x. 

About  sixty  stadia  from  the  town  was  a  place 
called  Mysaeum,  where  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Mysian  Ceres,  surrounded  with  groves  and  fountains  ; 
here  festivals  were  held  which  lasted  seven  days.  At 
no  great  distance  from  thence  might  be  seen  a  tem- 
ple of  iEsculapius ;  the  spot  on  which  it  was  erected 
was  named  Cyrus.  (Achaic.  27.)  Aristonautae,  theAristo- 
haven  of  Pellene,  was  sixty  stadia  from  that  town  : 
it  was  so  called  from  the  Argonauts  having  touched 
there  in  the  course-of  their  voyage.  (Achaic.  26.) 

Olurus  is  noticed  by  Xenophon  as  a  castle  depend- oiurus. 
ent  on  Pellene.     It  was  taken  on  one  occasion  by 
the  Arcadians,  but  was  afterwards  recovered  by  its 
original  possessors.  (Hell.  VII.  4, 18.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz. 
\."OXovpog  Plin.  IV.  5.) 

In  the  vicinity  of  Pellene  were  two  ancient  towns 
mentioned  by  Homer  in  his  catalogue  of  the  ships : 

II.  B.  573. 
But  Pausanias  affirms  the  real  name  of  the  latter  to 
have  been  Donusa,  which  was  a  fortress  formerly  be-DonoeSSa 
longing  to  Sicyon.     Pisistratus,  or  whoever  compiled  ella.00™" 
the  poems  of  Homer,  subsequently  altered  the  read- 
ing to  Gonoessa.  (Achaic.  26.) 

Hyperesia  was  the  more  ancient  name  of  iEgira,  HyPeresia 
a  city  frequently  mentioned  by  classical  writers  as^gS. 
one  of  the  twelve  states  of  Achaia.  (Herod.  I.  146. 

x  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  20.       AANEON    AXAIfiN.    Sestin.    p. 
The  coins  of  Pellene  are   not      48.  c.  2. 
uncommon ;  the  legend  is  nEA- 
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Strab.  VIII.  p.  386.  Polyb.  II.  41,  8.)  Pausanias 
relates  a  story  which  accounts  for  its  subsequent 
change  of  name.  The  Ionians,  who  had  colonized 
the  city,  being  attacked  by  a  superior  body  of  Sicy- 
onians,  collected  a  number  of  goats,  and  having  tied 
fagots  to  their  horns,  set  them  on  fire,  when  the 
enemy,  conceiving  the  besieged  to  have  received  re- 
inforcements, hastily  withdrew.  From  these  goats 
airo  tcov  xtyaiv,  Hyperesia  took  the  name  of  iEgira, 
though  its  former  appellation,  as  Pausanias  remarks, 
never  fell  into  total  disuse.  (Achaic.  26.) 

During  the  Social  war  iEgira  was  surprised  by  a 
party  of  iEtolians,  who  would  no  doubt  have  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  town,  but  for  the  deter- 
mined bravery  of  the  inhabitants ;  these,  gallantly 
facing  their  assailants,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  them  from  the  walls  of  the  city 
with  great  slaughter.  (Polyb.  IV.  57.  et  seq.) 

The  principal  edifices  of  iEgira  were  a  temple  of 
Jupiter,  with  a  statue  of  Pentelic  marble  by  Euclidas 
an  Athenian.  Another  of  Diana,  which  was  com- 
paratively modern  ;  one  of  Apollo,  which  was  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  and  contained  statues  of  iEscula- 
pius,  Serapis,  and  Isis,  of  Pentelic  marble.  The  Mgi- 
ratae  worshipped  also  Venus  Urania,  and  Syria. 
iEgira,  as  we  learn  from  Polybius,  was  nearly  oppo- 
site to  (Eanthe  in  the  country  of  the  Locri  Ozolae, 
and  near  the  sea  of  Corinth  between  Sicyon  and 
iEgium.  (IV.  57.)  The  port  was  about  twelve  stadia 
from  the  town,  which  was  situated  on  an  eminence. 
(Pausan.  Achaic.  26.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  386.)  Accord- 
ing to  sir  W.  Gell,  its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on  a  woody 
hill  above  the  spot  now  called  Bloubouki.  To  the 
left  are  the  ruins  of  the  port,  choaked  with  sand. 
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The  black  posts  upon  the  two  piers  have  occasioned 
the  name  of  Maiiro  Lithari  y. 

Phelloe  was  a  fortress,  distant  forty  stadia  from  Pheiioe. 
iEgira,  in  the  mountains.  (Pausan.  Achaic.  26.)  Its 
territory  produced  wine,  and  the  oak  forests  around 
abounded  with  stags  and  wild  boars.  It  was  remark- 
able also  for  the  number  of  its  springs  and  fountains  ; 
the  town  contained  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  and  another 
of  Diana.  Sir  W.  Gell  is  inclined  to  place  Phelloe 
near  the  village  of  Zakoula,  "  where  there  is  a  pass 
"  through  a  chasm  in  the  mountain,  and  at  the  top 
"  of  the  pass  on  the  right  is  a  precipitous  rock,  on 
"  which  this  castle  may  have  been  situated 7" 

The  Crius  was  a  small  stream  falling  into  the  sea,Criusfl. 
between  iEgira  and  Pellene.  (Pausan.  Achaic.  27.) 

To  the  west  of  iEgira  was  the  river  Crathis,  Crathis  fl. 
which  descended  from  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia.  It  was  from  this 
stream  that  the  Italian  Crathis,  which  flowed  be- 
tween Crotona  and  Sybaris,  derived  its  appellation. 
(Herod.  I.  146.  Pausan.  Achaic.  25.  Strab.  VIII. 
p.  386.)  On  the  banks  of  the  Achaean  Crathis  once 
stood  the  city  of  iEgae,  celebrated  for  the  worship 
of  Neptune  as  early  as  the  days  of  Homer. 

Of  8s  toj  elg  'Ehmyjv  Te  xcti  Alyag  8wp'  avaywji 

TloWa.  ts  xu)  ya^'wra.  U.  0.  203. 

"Ixsto  8'  sij  Aiyaj,  o(3j  of  xXuTa  doo^/XT   eW*v. 

Od.  E.  381. 

Pindar   also  probably  alludes  to  the  same  circum- 
stance, when  he  says, 

s  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  13.  struck  under  the  Achaean  league 

There  are  autonomous  coins  of  have  the  epigraph  AiriPATAN. 

iEgira  with  the  inscription  AI-  AXAION.  Sestini,  p.  47.  c.  2. 
TIPATAN  :    those   which    were  l  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  22. 
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Tatflfipov  llotre&oioova  7rs'i- 

(rutc'  og  AJyaSsv  7toti  xAsiTav 
0afxu  vl(T(reTai  'ItrSpov  Awgiccv.  Nem.  V.  66. 

But  this  is  uncertain,  for  the  Scholiast  conceives 
that  the  passage  refers  rather  to  Mgae  in  Euboea- 
(Cf.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  386.)  In  Strabo's  time,  .Egse  of 
Achaia  had  ceased  to  exist ;  the  inhabitants  having 
been  removed  to  iEgira,  when  their  territory  was 
annexed  to  that  of  iEgium.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  386-87- 
Pausan.  Achaic.  25.)  About  30  stadia  from  the 
Crathis,  now  called  Acratha,  was  a  temple  of  Terra, 
surnamed  Eurysternus.  (Achaic.  25.) 

Bura  We  now  arrive  at  Bura,  one  of  the  twelve  origi- 

nal Achaean  cities,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus  I. 
146.  (Cf.  Polyb.  II.  41,  8.)  which  stood  formerly 
close  to  the  sea,  but  having  been  destroyed,  with  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Helice,  by  a  terrible  earth- 
quake, the  surviving  inhabitants  rebuilt  it  after- 
wards, about  40  stadia  from  the  coast,  and  near  the 

Buraicusfl.  small  river  Buraicus.  (Pausan.  Achaic.  25.  Strab. 
VIII.  p.  386.  I.  p.  59.  Plin.  II.  94.)  Bura  was  situ- 
ated on  a  hill,  and  contained  temples  of  Ceres,  Ve- 
nus, Bacchus,  and  Lucina  :  the  statues  were  by  Eu- 
clidas  of  Athens.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Burai- 
cus was  a  cave  consecrated  to  Hercules,  and  also 
the  seat  of  an  oracle,  usually  consulted  by  the 
throwing  of  dice.  (Pausan.  Achaic.  25.)  For  Buta 
we  must  read  Bura  in  Diodorus.  (Sic.  XVIII.  787.) 
from  whom  we  learn,  that  the  town  was  taken  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  in  the  war  which  he  waged 
against  Cassander.  Sir  W.  Gell  discovered  the  ruins 
of  Bura  close  to  the  road  from  Megastelia  to  Vos- 
tit%a,  near  a  high  summit  connected  with  a  lofty 
range  of  mountains.     He  observed  the  foundations 
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of  four  walls,  once  securing  the  pass  between  the 
city  and  the  mountain,  and  he  also  explored  the 
cave  of  Hercules  Burai'cus,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
rock.  The  same  intelligent  traveller  remarks,  that 
the  whole  country  exhibits  strong  marks  of  the  vio- 
lence of  earthquakes  a. 

In   the  vicinity  of  Bura  formerly  stood   Helice,  Helice. 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Achaia,  (Herod.  I.  146.) 
and  celebrated  for  the  temple  and  worship  of  Nep- 
tune, thence  surnamed  Heliconius. 

OJ  8e  toi  slg  'Ea/jojv  ts  xa)  Alyag  dwp'  avayowi. 

II.  0.  203. 

It  was  here  that  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Ionians  was  convened,  whilst  yet  in  the  possession 
of  iEgialus,  and  the  festival,  which  then  took  place, 
is  supposed  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  Panionia, 
which  they  instituted  afterwards  in  Asia  Minor. 
(Pausan.  Achaic.  24.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  384.)  A  pro- 
digious influx  of  the  sea,  caused  by  a  violent  earth- 
quake, overwhelmed  and  completely  destroyed  He- 
lice,  two  years  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  101  Olympiad,  or  373  B.  C.  The 
details  of  this  catastrophe  will  be  found  in  Pausa- 
nias  and  iElian.  Achaic.  24>.  (Hist.  Anim.  XI.  19. 

It  was  said,  that  some  vestiges  of  the  submerged 
city  were  to  be  seen  long  after  the  terrible  event 
had  taken  place : 

Si  quaeras  Helicen  et  Burin  Achaidos  urbes, 
Invenies  sub  aquis,  et  adhuc  ostendere  nautae 
Inclinata  solent  cum  moenibus  oppida  mersis. 

Ovid.  Metam.  XV.  293. 

Eratosthenes,  as  Strabo  reports,  beheld  the  site 

a   Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  1 1.  and  p.  7. 
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of  this  ancient  town,  and  he  was  assured  by  mari- 
nrs  that  the  bronze  statue  of  Neptune  was  still 
visible  beneath  the  waters,  holding  an  hippocampe 
or  sea-horse  in  his  hand,  and  that  it  formed  a  dan- 
gerous shoal  for  their  vessels. 

Heraclides  of  Pontus  related,  that  this  disaster, 
which  took  place  in  his  time,  occurred  during  the 
night ;  the  town,  and  all  that  lay  between  it  and  the 
sea,  a  distance  of  twelve  stadia,  being  inundated  in 
an  instant;  2000  workmen  were  afterwards  sent  by 
the  Achaeans  to  recover  the  dead  bodies,  but  with- 
out success.  The  same  writer  affirmed,  that  this 
inundation  was  commonly  attributed  to  divine  ven- 
geance, in  consequence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Helice 
having  obstinately  refused  to  deliver  up  the  statue  of 
Neptune  and  a  model  of  the  temple  to  the  Ionians,  at 
the  request  of  the  latter,  after  they  had  settled  in  Asia 
Minor,  (ap.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  385.  Diod.  Sic.  XV. 
c.  49.  Pausan.  Achaic.  24.  iElian.  Hist.  An.  XI.  19.) 
Seneca  affirms,  that  Callisthenes  the  philosopher, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Alexander,  wrote 
a  voluminous  work  on  the  destruction  of  Bura  and 
Helice.  (IX.  23.  Cf.  Aristot.  de  Mund.  c.  4.  Polyb. 
II.  41,  7.)  Pausanias  informs  us,  that  there  was 
still  a  small  village  of  the  same  name,  close  to  the 
sea,  and  forty  stadia  from  JEgium.  (Achaic.  24.) 
Cerynea.  To  the  right  of  Helice,  and  on  a  hill  at  no  great 
distance  from  it,  was  situated  the  town  of  Cerynea, 
said  to  have  afforded  a  refuge  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Mycenae,  when  their  city  had  been  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Argives  ;  this  accession  of  inhabitants 
added  considerably  to  the  power  and  importance  of 
Cerynea,  which  was  not  originally  one  of  the  twelve 
Achaean  cities,  (Herod.  I.   146.)  though  it  became 
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so  in  the  time  of  Polybius.  (II.  41,  14.)  Marcus  of 
Cerynea  is  stated  by  that  historian  to  have  been  the 
first  praetor  of  the  Achaean  league.  (II.  43,  2.)  The 
only  building  noticed  by  Pausanias  in  this  town  is 
a  temple  of  the  Eumenides,  built,  as  it  is  said,  by 
Orestes.  (Achaic.  25.)  Strabo  reports,  that  Cerynea 
was  in  his  day  dependent  on  the  city  of  iEgium. 
(VIII.  p.  387- l))  Near  it  flowed  the  river  Cerynites,  Cerynites 
which  took  its  rise  in  mount  Cerynea,  on  the  bor-  Cerynea 
ders  of  Arcadia.  (Pausan.  Achaic.  25.)  If  the  Bura'i- 
cus,  which  also  flowed  from  the  same  chain,  is  the 
river  of  Calavrita,  as  Dodwell  supposed0,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  identify  the  Cerynites  with  any  known 
stream  of  modern  Achaia.  Theophrastus  affirmed, 
that  the  wine  of  Cerynea  possessed  the  property  of 
causing  abortion,  (ap.  Athen.  I.  57) 

After  crossing  the  Selinus,  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  387.  Seiinus. 
Pausan.  Achaic.  24.)  which,  though  sometimes  a 
rapid  river,  is  generally  only  the  dry  bed  of  a  tor- 
rentd,  we  reach  Vbsti%%a,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
ancient  iEgium,  where  for  a  long  time  the  general jEgmm. 
states  of  Achaia  held  their  assemblies,  until  a  law 
was  made  by  Philopoemen,  by  which  each  of  the 
federal  towns  became  in  its  turn  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. (Liv.  XXXVIII.  7,  30.  Cf.  Polyb.  II.  54, 
3.  IV.  7,  1.  V.  1,  6.)  According  to  Strabo,  these 
meetings  were  convened  near  the  town,  in  a  spot 
called  iEnarium,  where  was  a  grove  consecrated  to 
Jupiter.  (VIII.  p.  387-  et  p.  385.)   Pausanias  affirms,  ^narfum, 

b  It  may  be  doubted  whether  rynia,  exhibit  the  legend  KA- 

the  name  of  this  ancient  town  PINAIfiN,    but   the   reading    is 

ought  not  to  be  written  Kepav-  doubtful.  Sestin.  p.  48. 

via,  as  most  of  the  MSS.  of  Po-  c  Class.  Tour,  II.  p.  139. 

lvbius  and  Strabo  have  it ;  some  d  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  10. 
coins  which  are  assigned  to  Ce- 
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that  in  his  time  the  Achaeans  still  collected  toge- 
ther at  iEgium,  as  the  Amphictyons  did  at  Delphi 
and  Thermopylae.  (Achaic.  24.)  This  town,  as  we 
learn  from  Diodorus,  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  (XVIII.  787.) 

JEgium  was  adorned  with  several  temples  and 
other  edifices,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  description 
of  Pausanias.  Among  these,  the  most  remarkable 
were  the  temples  of  Lucina  and  of  iEsculapius,  in 
which  that  writer  held  a  theological  disputation 
with  a  Phoenician ;  also  a  temple  of  Minerva,  with 
two  statues  of  white  marble ;  the  grove  and  statue 
of  Juno ;  the  theatre,  and  near  it  a  temple  of  Bac- 
chus, The  forum  was  decorated  with  the  temenus 
of  Jupiter  Servator,  and  several  statues  of  bronze ; 
a  temple  of  Diana,  and  another,  appropriated  to  that 
goddess  and  to  Apollo ;  also  the  monument  of  Tal- 
thybius,  the  Spartan  herald.  (Achaic.  23.)  Towards 
the  sea,  temples  were  erected  to  Venus,  Neptune, 
Proserpine,  and  Jupiter  Homagyrius ;  the  latter, 
was  supposed  to  stand  on  the  spot  where  Agamem- 
non convened  all  the  chieftains  of  Greece  before  the 
Trojan  expedition.  In  the  same  direction  were  to 
be  seen  the  temple  of  Ceres  Panachaia,  a  most 
copious  and  beautiful  fountain,  the  temple  of  Sa- 
lus,  and  the  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Hercules,  as 
youths,  by  Ageladas  of  Argos.  (Achaic.  24.) 

Vostfaza,  which  occupies  the  site  of  this  ancient 
city,  is  a  town  of  some  size,  placed  on  a  terrace 
above  the  shore,  to  which  there  is  an  ascent  through 
a  subterraneous  passage  cut  in  the  rock :  excepting 
some  inconsiderable  fragments  of  the  Doric  order, 
it  contains  but  few  vestiges  of  antiquity  e. 

c  Cell's  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  7.  Chandler's  Travels,  t.  II.  c.  7  1 . 
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Proceeding  along  the  coast,  we  cross  the  river  Meganitas 
Meganitas,  now  Gaidouriari,  (Pausan.  Achaic.  23.) 
on  the  banks  of  which,  at  a  distance  of  30  stadia 
from  Mgium,  stood  Rhypae,  one  of  the  twelve  Rhypae. 
Achaean  cities,  (Herod.  I.  146.)  but  which  was  no 
longer  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  states, 
that  its  territory  had  been  divided  between  the 
iEgians  and  Pharians.  The  same  writer  remarks, 
that  iEschylus  applied  to  this  town  the  name  of 
"  Ceraunian."  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Myscellus, 
founder  of  Crotona.  (VIII.  p.  387.)  Thucydides 
mentions  Rhypae  as  belonging  to  Achaia,  (VII.  34.) 
but  Polybius  omits  it  in  his  list  of  the  twelve  federal 
states  of  that  province.  (II.  41,  8.)  Pausanias,  who 
observed  its  ruins  in  his  way  to  iEgium,  reports 
that  the  inhabitants  were  removed  by  Augustus  to 
Patrae.  (Achaic.  18.f  et  24.) 

Leuctrum  was  a  small  town  dependent  on  Rhypae, Leuctmm. 
(Strab.  VIII.  p.  387.)  beyond  which  flowed  the  river 
Phoenix,  (Pausan.  Achaic.  24.)  now  Salmenico,  and 
at    its    mouth   was   probably   the   haven   Erineus,  Erineus 
assigned  by  Thucydides  to  Rhypae,  when  speaking  p°' 
of  a  naval  engagement  which  took  place  in  its  vici- 
nity, between  some  Corinthian  and  Athenian  galleys. 
(VII.  34.)    Erineus  was  sixty  stadia  from  iEgium. 
(Pausan.  Achaic.  23.)  The  promontory  of  Drepanum 
derived  its  name  from  the  fable  of  Saturn's  scythe ; 
(Pausan.  Achaic.  23.)  it  is  still  known  by  that  of 
Drepano°;  near  this  headland  was  the  port  Panor-promonto- 

rium. 

The  coins  of  zEgium  are  nu-  vestiges  about  an  hour  and  a 

merous,  both  autonomous,  fede-  half  from  Vostizza  towards  Pa- 

ral,  and  imperial;  the  inscrip-  tras,  which  he  supposed  to  be 

tion  is  AiriEfiN  and  AiriON.  Rhypae.   Itiner.  of  the  Morea, 

Sestin.  p.  47.  c.  I.  p.  5. 

f  Sir  W.  Gell  noticed  some  B  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  6. 
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Panorama  mus,  of  which  mention  occurs  in  Thucydides's  ac- 
count of  the  naval  engagements  which  took  place 
near  Naupactus.   (II.  86.   Plin.  IV.  5.)     Pausanias 
reckons  90  stadia  between  Erineus  and  Panormus. 
(Achaic.  23.)    A  little  to  the  west  of  Drepanum  was 
situated  the  more  celebrated  point  of  Rhium,  sur- 
named  Achaicum,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Moly- 
crian  or  iEtolian  Rhium,  on  the  opposite  coast ;  and 
from    which,    it   was  separated  by  a  narrow  strait 
of  seven  stadia;  (Thuc.  II.  86.)  according  to  Strabo, 
only  five ;  he  seems  to  identify  it  with  Drepanum. 
(VIII.  p.  335.  Cf.  Polyb.  IV.  10,  4.  et  seq.  V.  28,  3. 
Pausan.  Achaic.  23.)     The   Turkish  castle  of  the 
3Iorea  now  occupies  the  site  of  Rhium  in  Achaia'1. 
Boiine.      Between  Drepanum  and   Patrae   Pausanias   notices 
the  town  of  Boiine,  which  no  longer  existed  in  his 
time,  (Achaic.  23.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  BoXivyj.)  and  near 
r.oiinseus    it  the  river  Bolinaeus.    Bevond  flowed  the  Selem- 
Seiemnus   nus,  and  the  fount  Argyra,  adjoining  which  were 
Argyra      the  ruins  of  a  small  town  of  the  same  name.  (Achaic. 
urbs.         23.)     Further  on,  the  road  traversed    the    torrent 
charadrus  Charadrus;    and  within  a  short  distance   of  Patrae 

a 

Milichus  fl.  the  little  river  Milichus,  on  whose  banks  stood  the 
ruined  temple  of  Diana  Triclaria.  (Achaic.  22.  et 
19.)  Sir  W.  Gell  crossed  near  Patras  a  river  where 
the  plain  is  about  two  miles  wide,  and  the  hills, 
called  Shata  bouna,  approach  the  road1. 

Patrse.  Patrae,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  appellation, 

is  said  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  three  towns, 
called  Aroe,  Anthea,  and  Messatis,  which  had  been 
founded  by  the  Ionians  when  they  were  in  posses- 
sion  of  the  country.     On   their  expulsion    by  the 

h  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  6.  Chandler's  Travels,  t.  II.  eh.  72. 
1  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  6. 
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Achaeans,  the  small  towns  above  mentioned  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Patreus,  an  illustrious  chief  of  that 
people;  who,  uniting  them  into  one  city,  called  it  by 
his  name.  (Pausan.  Achaic.  18.)  Patrae  is  enume- 
rated by  Herodotus  among  the  twelve  towns  of 
Achaia.  (I.  146.  Thuc.  II.  84.  Cf.  Polyb.  II.  41,  8.) 
We  are  informed  by  Thucydides,  that  during  the 
interval  of  peace  which  occurred  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  Alcibiades  persuaded  its  inhabitants  to 
build  long  walls  down  to  the  sea.  (V.  53.)  This  was 
one  of  the  first  towns  which  renewed  the  federal 
system  after  the  interval  occasioned  by  the  Mace- 
donian domination  throughout  Greece.  (Polyb.  II. 
41,  1.)  Its  maritime  situation,  opposite  to  the  coast 
of  iEtolia  and  Acarnania,  rendered  it  a  very  advan- 
tageous port  for  communicating  with  these  coun- 
tries ;  and  in  the  Social  war  Philip  of  Macedon  fre- 
quently landed  his  troops  there,  in  his  expeditions 
into  Peloponnesus.  (Polyb.  V.  2,  11.  3,  3.  28,  2. 
101,  4.)  Pausanias  relates,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Patrae  were  the  only  Achaeans  who  afforded  assist- 
ance to  the  iEtolians  when  invaded  by  the  Gauls, 
in  consideration  of  their  ancient  alliance  with  that 
people.  (Achaic.  28.)  The  Patraeans  sustained  such 
severe  losses  in  the  different  engagements  fought 
against  the  Romans  during  the  Achaean  war,  that 
the  few  men  who  remained  in  the  city  determined 
to  abandon  it,  and  to  reside  in  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages and  boroughs.  (Pausan.  Achaic.  18.  Polyb.  XL. 
3,  4.  et  seq.)  Patrae  was  however  raised  to  its  former 
flourishing  condition  after  the  battle  of  Actium  by 
Augustus,  who,  in  addition  to  its  dispersed  inhabit- 
ants, sent  thither  a  large  body  of  colonists  chosen 
from  his  veteran  soldiers,  and  granted  to  the  city, 

F  2 
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thus  restored  under  his  auspices,  all  the  privileges 
usually  conceded  hy  the  Romans  to  their  colonies. 
Strabo  affirms,  that  in  his  day  it  was  a  large  and 
populous  town,  with  a  good  harbour.  (VIII.  387. 
Pausan.  loc.  cit.) 

In  the  account  of  Patrse  by  Pausanias,  the  fol- 
lowing buildings  are  enumerated.  On  the  Acropolis, 
the  temple  of  Diana  Laphria,  with  a  very  ancient 
statue  of  the  goddess,  brought  from  Calydon,  and 
presented  to  the  Patrseans  by  Augustus  ;  he  also  de- 
scribes at  length  the  ceremonial  observed  in  the 
annual  sacrifice  which  was  offered  to  the  goddess ; 
within  the  same  peribolus,  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Panachaia ;  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  that  of 
Cybele ;  in  the  forum,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius,  with  a  statue  of  the  god  seated  on  a  throne, 
and  Minerva  standing  near  him ;  beyond  this  edi- 
fice, an  image  of  Juno ;  the  temple  and  statue  of 
Apollo ;  an  image  of  Minerva,  and  the  tomb  of 
Patreus,  the  founder  of  the  city ;  adjoining  the  fo- 
rum was  the  Odeum,  containing  an  admirable  statue 
of  Apollo  ;  this  building,  according  to  Pausanias,  was 
the  most  magnificent  of  the  kind  in  Greece,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  at  Athens,  erected  by 
Herodes  Atticus  in  honour  of  his  wife  Regilla ;  on 
the  other  side  of  the  forum  stood  the  temple  of 
Diana  Limnatis,  and  in  the  same  peribolus  those  of 
Minerva  and  iEsculapius ;  near  the  theatre  were  to 
be  seen  the  temples  of  Venus  and  Nemesis,  both 
containing  colossal  statues  of  white  marble ;  in  the 
same  quarter  of  the  city  was  the  temple  of  Bacchus, 
whose  statue  was  brought  from  Calydon ;  towards 
the  sea  were  to  be  seen  the  temples  of  iEsymnetes 
and  Salus,  and  close  to  the  port  that  of  Neptune, 
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with  a  marble  statue ;  contiguous  to  this  edifice  was 
a  temple  of  Venus,  and  a  brasen  statue  of  Mars ; 
also  a  temenus  and  sacred  grove  common  to  Apollo 
and  Venus,  with  marble  statues  of  those  deities ; 
beyond  these  stood  a  temple  of  Ceres,  containing 
statues  of  that  goddess,  Proserpine,  and  Terra ;  in 
the  front  of  which  was  a  fountain,  supposed  to 
possess  the  wonderful  property  of  predicting  future 
events,  more  especially  with  regard  t©  the  termina- 
tion of  diseases ;  near  the  grove  above  mentioned, 
were  two  temples  of  Serapis,  in  one  of  which  was 
the  monument  of  iEgyptus  the  son  of  Belus ;  Pau- 
sanias  concludes  his  description  of  Patrae  by  stating 
that  the  female  population  of  the  city  was  double 
that  of  the  male,  and  adds,  that  as  votaries  of  Ve- 
nus they  surpassed  all  other  women.  (Achaic.  21.) 
The  same  writer  speaks  of  Mesatis  as  a  small  town  Mesatis. 
or  village  still  existing  in  the  vicinity  of  Patrae. 

Chandler  describes  Patras  "  as  a  considerable 
"  town  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  situated  on  the 
"  side  of  a  hill,  which  has  its  summit  crowned  with 
"  a  ruinous  castle ;  a  dry  flat  before  it  was  once  the 
"  port,  which  has  been  choked  with  mud.  It  has 
"  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  only  an  indifferent 
"  road  for  vessels k."  According  to  sir  W.  Gell, 
"  the  remains  of  antiquity  are  few  and  insignificant, 
"  part  of  a  Doric  frieze,  and  a  few  small  capitals  of 
"  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders  are  found  in  the 
"  streets."  At  the  church  of  St.  Andrea  is  the 
well  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  the  oracular  foun- 
tain of  Ceres l. 

k  Travels  t.  II.  ch.  71.  Patrae  struck  under  the  Roman 

1  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  3.      emperors,     from    Augustus    to 

There  are  numerous  medals  of      Gordianus.    A  few  autonomous 
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Panaih.ti- 
CUS  nions. 


Glaucus  ll. 


Olenus. 


Peine. 

Euryteoe. 


Pharae. 


Above  Patrae  rises  a  mountain,  anciently  called 
Panachai'cus,  as  we  learn  from  Polybius,  (V.  30,  4.) 
its  modern  name  is  Vohliam. 

Proceeding  westward,  we  cross  the  river  Glaucus, 
(Pausan.  Achaic.  10.)  now  Leukan,  and,  80  stadia 
from  Patrae,  the  Camenit&a,  anciently  called  Pirus, 
a  considerable  stream,  on  the  left  bank  of  which 
was  seated  Olenus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Achaean 
towns.  (Herod.  I.  146.  Pausan.  Achaic.  18.)  Poly- 
bius reports  that  this  was  the  only  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  which  refused  to  accede  to  the  confederation, 
upon  its  renewal  after  an  interruption  of  some  years. 
(II.  41,  7.)  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  deserted,  the  in- 
habitants, as  Pausanias  affirms,  having  retired  to 
the  surrounding  villages  of  Peirae  and  Euryteae, 
when  the  territory  of  the  forsaken  town  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  neighbouring  people  of  Dyme. 
(Strab.  VIII.  p.  388.  Pausan.  loc.  cit.) 

(jctTZgog  8"  an  'ilkevov 

Ayp]£  ts  HovpuioKTW  Yjysfiwv  GTfxTO-i.       LrCOPHIt.  589. 

(Steph.  Byz.  v.  "£l\tvog.  Plin.  IV.  5.)  The  ruins  of 
Olenus  are  to  be  seen,  as  we  are  informed  by  sir 
W.  Gell,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kaminitza,  near  a 
khan,  where  there  are  some  inscriptions.  They 
consist  of  the  foundations  of  the  city  walls,  placed 
on  the  top  of  a  natural  bank,  now  shaded  by  oaks°. 
Pharae,  another  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Achaia, 
(Herod.  I.  146.  Polyb.  II.  41,  8.)  was  situated 
higher  up  the  bank  of  the  river  Pirus,  about  70 
stadia   from  the  sea,  and   120  from  Patrae.    (Pau- 


Greek  coins  have  the  inscrip- 
tion EEATPE.  and  nATPEiiiN. 
Sestin.  p.  48.  c.  2. 

'"  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  5. 


n  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  23. 
0  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  24. 
Dodwell,  t.  II.  p.  3)0. 
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san.  Achate.  22.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  388.)  Pharae,  whose 
territory  was  exposed  during  the  Social  war  to  the 
frequent  ravages  of  the  iEtolians,  on  receiving  no 
succour  from  the  Achaean  praetor,  determined,  as 
we  learn  from  Polybius,  no  longer  to  furnish  sup- 
plies for  the  service  of  the  confederation.  (IV.  6,  9. 
7,  3.  60,  5.  Cf.  V.  94.)  This  city,  which  was  after- 
wards annexed  by  Augustus  to  the  colony  of  Patrae, 
(Pausan.  Achaic.  22.)  possessed  an  extensive  forum, 
where  was  placed  an  image  of  Mercury,  and  near  it 
an  oracle  of  the  god ;  also  a  fountain  named  Hama, 
consecrated  to  the  same  divinity.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Pirus,  called  Pierus  by  the  Pharaeans,  and  some- 
times Achelous,  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.  Strab.  VIII.  p. 
342.)  Pausanias  observed  a  number  of  plane  trees, 
remarkable  from  their  age  and  size,  many  of  their 
trunks  were  hollow,  and  so  capacious,  that  persons 
might  feast  and  recline  within  them.  (Pausan.  loc. 
cit.)  The  inhabitants  of  this  city  were  named  Pharaei, 
while  those  of  the  Messenian  Pharae  were  called  Pha- 
ratae  or  Phariatae.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  388.  Steph.  Byz. 
v.  Qapai.)  The  ruins  of  Pharae  in  Achaia  were  ob- 
served by  Dodwell  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Camenitza?. 
Strabo  mentions  a  fountain  named  Dirce  in  its 
territory.   (VIII.  p.  388.)     Dyme,  the   last   of  theDymevel 

I)  VlTlflP 

Achaean  towns  to  the  west,  was  situated  about  40 
stadia  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Pirus.  Pausanias 
states,  that  its  more  ancient  name  was  Palea. 
(Achaic.  18.)  Strabo  is  of  opinion  that  the  appella- 
tion of  Dyme  had  reference  to  its  western  situation 
with  regard  to  the  other  cities  of  the  province ;  and 
adds,  that  it  was  originally  called  Stratos.  (VIII.  p. 

P  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  310. 
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387.)  The  epithet  of  Cauconis,  applied  to  this  city 
by  the  poet  Antimachus,  would  lead  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  was  once  occupied  by  the  ancient 
Caucones. 

'ilg  l7r«7reiAJj,njv  uxmsp  Kauxa>v»8a  Avpyv 
'E7rpa0eT*jv  7raj'§=a"cnv  'Etsjwv  u%evovTs$. 

Ap.  Schol.  Lycophr.  589. 

(Cf.  Strab.  loc.  cit.)  Dymae  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  twelve  towns  of  Achaia,  by  Herodotus.  (I.  146. 
Cf.  Thuc.  II.  84.  Polyb.  II.  41,  8.)  In  the  revo- 
lutions to  which  the  death  of  Alexander  gave  rise 
throughout  Greece,  this  town  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon,  who  tyrannically 
oppressed  the  inhabitants.  These  were  unsuccess- 
ful in  a  first  attempt  to  recover  their  liberty,  but 
having  obtained  the  aid  of  Aristodemus,  general  of 
Antigonus,  they  finally  overpowered  the  partisans 
of  Alexander,  and  thus  regained  their  independence. 
(Diod.  Sic.  XVIII.  707.)  Dyme,  after  this  success, 
was  one  of  the  first  among  the  Achaean  cities  to 
renew  the  ancient  federative  system.  (Polyb.  II.  41, 
1.  et  12.)  Its  territory,  from  being  contiguous  to 
Elis  and  iEtolia,  was  frequently  laid  waste,  during 
the  Social  war,  by  the  armies  of  those  countries, 
then  united  against  the  Achaeans.  (Polyb.  IV.  59. 
V.  17,  3.) 

In  the  Macedonian  war,  Dyme  was  occupied  for 
a  short  time  by  some  iEtolian  troops ;  but,  on  the 
approach  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  these  evacuated  the 
place.  (Liv.  XXVII.  31.)  Pausanias  acquaints  us, 
that  when  this  monarch  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
the  Achaeans,  after  they  had  abandoned  his  cause  in 
order  to  espouse  that  of  the  Romans,  the  Dymaeans 
alone  refused  to  turn  their  arms  against  him ;  which 
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generous  conduct  exposed  them  however  to  the  re- 
sentment of  that  people,  whose  general,  named 
Olympicus,  having  occupied  the  town,  gave  it  up  to 
pillage.  It  was  afterwards  annexed  by  Augustus  to 
Patrae.  (Pausan.  Achaic.  17.)  Strabo  states,  that  a 
few  years  before  this  period  Dyme  had  received  a 
colony  composed  chiefly  of  pirates,  whom  Pompey 
had  conquered,  and  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  empire.  (VIII.  p.  388.)  In  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  Pausanias  notices  the  tomb  of  Sostratus,  a  com- 
panion of  Hercules,  whose  memory  was  much  vene- 
rated by  the  inhabitants ;  and  within  its  walls  the 
temples  of  Minerva,  and  that  of  Cybele  and  Attes. 
(Achaic.  17.)  Pliny  styles  Dyme  a  Roman  colony. 
(IV.  5.)  Sir  W.  Gell  observed  some  vestiges  of  this 
ancient  town  about  an  hour's  distance  beyond  Ped- 
um Achaia,  or  Olenus^. 

Tichos,  according  to  Polybius,  was  a  strong  for-Tichos. 
tress  in  the  Dymaean  territory,  towards  the  promon- 
tory of  Araxus ;  tradition  assigned  its  foundation  to 
Hercules.  In  the  Social  war  it  was  taken  by  the 
Eleans,  but  recaptured  by  Philip.  (IV.  59,  4.  83, 
1.)  I  should  be  inclined  to  identify  this  strong  hold 
with  a  Palaio  Castro,  pointed  out  by  sir  W.  Gell  on 
a  rocky  hill,  somewhat  more  than  an  hour  beyond 
Dyme,  and  near  a  MetoMT. 

Hecatombaeum  was  another  spot  in  this  district  Hecatom- 
where  the  Achaeans,  commanded  by  Aratus,  sus- 
tained a  severe  defeat  in  an  engagement  with  the 
army  of  Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta.  (Polyb.  II.  51, 
3.  Cf.  Pausan.  Achaic.  7.) 

The  river  Larissus,  now  Risso  or  Mana,  formed  Larissus  fl. 

q  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  25.  r  Itiner.    of  the  Morea,   p. 

Dodwell,  t.  II.  p.  314.  25. 
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Scollis 

mons. 


Teutheas 
n. 


the  separation  between  Aehaia  and  Elis.  (Pausan. 
Achaic.  17-  Plin.  IV.  5.)  Strabo  informs  us  that  it 
flowed  from  mount  Scollis,  which  Homer  designates 
by  the  name  of  "  Olenian  rock."  (VIII.  p.  387.) 

"0<pp'  en)  ]$ov7rpci<Tiov  "7ro\W7iupoo  firlTci[j,:v  r(7nrov$ 
IliTpy);  r  'Qhsvlris,  x.u)  'A\ei<rlov  evdu  xoAcuvrj 
KskK^tcu.  II.  A.  757. 

The  modern  appellation  is  Santa  Mcri. 

Pausanias  notices  a  temple  of  the  Larissaean  Mi- 
nerva near  this  stream,  and  states  that  Dyme  was 
about  forty  stadia  from  its  banks.  (Achaic.  17.) 

Two  other  small  rivers  are  mentioned  by  Strabo 
as  flowing  through  the  territory  of  Dyme,  the 
Teutheas  and  Caucon ;  these,  after  uniting  their 
waters,  fell  into  the  Pirus,  not  far  from  that  city. 
Caucon  fl.  The  Caucon,  according  to  the  same  writers,  ran  be- 
tween Dyme  and  Tritaea,  a  neighbouring  town  of 
which  we  have  yet  to  speak. 

Teuthea  was  a  small  place  appertaining  to  the 
former  city,  where  was  a  temple  of  Diana  Nemidia. 
Strab.  VIII.  p.  342. 

Tritaea,  the  most  inland  of  the  twelve  Achaean 
cities,  (Herod.  I.  46.  Pausan.  Achaic.  22.)  was  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Callidas,  who  came  from 
Cumae  in  Italy,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  by 
Menalippus,  son  of  Mars  and  Tritaea.  It  was  one  of 
the  four  towns  which  renewed  their  ancient  con- 
federation. (Polyb.  II.  41,  12.  IV.  6,  9.  59.)  At  a 
later  period,  Tritaea  was  made  dependent  on  Patrae, 
by  order  of  Augustus.  (Achaic.  22.)  Pausanias  no- 
tices in  this  town  temples  of  the  great  gods,  and  of 
Minerva;  he  also  describes  a  beautiful  monument 
without  the  walls,  sculptured  in  white  marble,  and 
adorned  with  paintings  by  Nicias.     This  city  was 


Teuthea. 


Tritaea. 
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distant  120  stadia  from  Pharae.  (Pausan.  loc.  cit. 
Strab.  VIII.  p.  386.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Tpiroua.)  Its  re- 
mains are  generally  supposed  to  correspond  with 
those  observed  by  modern  travellers  at  Goumenitza, 
where  there  is  a  Palaio  Castro.  These  ruins,  which 
are  very  extensive,  are  sometimes  called  St.  Andrea, 
from  a  church  dedicated  to  that  apostle  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity s. 

Leontium  is  ranked  by  Polybius  among  the  twelve  Leontium. 
original  Achaean  cities,  though  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  no  other  writer.  (II.  41,  8.)  We  collect  further 
from  this  historian,  that  it  was  situated  between 
Pharae  and  Elis,  since  Euripidas,  the  Elean  general, 
after  ravaging  the  territory  of  the  former  city,  is 
said  to  have  retired  to  Leontium.  (V.  94,  5.  Cf. 
XXVI.  1,  8.)  The  ruins  of  this  town  should  there- 
fore be  sought  near  mount  Scollis,  and  to  the  south- 
west of  Pharae,  probably  at  Glfto  Castro  or  Portes. 

According  to  Stephanus,  Byz.  (v.  SkoAA/?.)  there  ScoHis. 
was  an  Achaean  town  named  Scollis ;  and  in  Lapie's 
map  its  ruins  are  laid  down  at   Colonnes,  a  little 
below  the   monastery  of  Maritza;  but  these  more 
probably  belong  to  Leontium. 

I  shall  conclude  this  section  with  a  list  of  some 
few  Achaean  towns,  to  which  no  position  can  be 
assigned  in  the  topographical  tour  of  the  province. 

Anace,  a  town  of  Achaia.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Ava«^.)Anace. 
Aschium.   (ibid.  v.  "Aayeiov.) — Thrius,  which   stood  Aschium. 
near  Patrae.  (ibid.  v.  Qptovg.) — Pella.  (ibid.  v.  IleAAa.)  Peiia.  ' 
— Politea.  (ibid.  v.  UoXneia.) — Tarne.  (ibid.  v.  Tapvy.)  PoUtea. 
— Tenium.  (ibid.  v.  Tmeiov.) — Tromilia  was  an  A-Tenium. 

.  Tromilia. 

chaean  town,  famous  for  its  cheese  of  goats'  milk, 

s  Gell's  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  135. 
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according  to  Simonides,  whose  verses  are  quoted  by 
Athenaeus.  (XIV.  76.) 

'EvTcivQst  fj.ii/T0i  tvqo$  l£  'Ap^a'/'aj 
TpOfAtXios  SaujxoctXTbc,  ov  xoiTY}yuyov. 

Scyros.  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us  that  Scyros  was  an 

Achaean  town  taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  to- 
gether with  Bura ;  but,  as  no  such  place  is  known  to 
have  existed  in  the  province,  Wesseling  conjectured 
that  the  passage  must  refer  to  Sciros,  a  town  of  Ar- 
cadia ;  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  2/wpoj.)  but  that  was  on  the 
borders  of  Laconia,  and  cannot  therefore  reasonably 
be  connected  with  Bura.  I  should  rather  suppose 
the  name  of  Scyros  to  be  corrupt,  and  that  we  ought 
to  read  Olurus.  (Diod.  Sic.  XVIII.  787.)  In  Thu- 
cydides  mention  is  twice  made  of  Achaea  (Ayalia,) 
as  having  been  taken  by  the  Athenians  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  but  restored  in  the  first  treaty 
concluded  after  its  commencement.  (I.  115.  IV.  32.) 
I  conceive  it  to  be  a  town,  from  its  being  named  in 
conjunction  with  places  of  that  description  ;  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine,  that,  if  the  country  itself 
had  been  meant,  the  historian  would  in  so  cursory  a 
manner  have  alluded  to  the  occupation  of  a  Pelo- 
ponnesian province  by  the  Athenians.  There  seems 
to  be  no  variation  in  the  MSS.  and  as  the  name 
occurs  twice,  the  supposition  of  an  error  is  less  ad- 
missible. Plutarch  however,  in  his  life  of  Pericles, 
seems  to  have  understood  it  of  the  country. 

Scioessa  Pliny  states  that  there  were  nine  mountains  in 

Achaia,  of  which  Scioessa  was  the  most  celebrated. 
(IV.  5.) 


mons. 


SECTION   XVII. 

ELIS. 


Origin  and  history  of  the  Eleans — Division  of  the  province  into 
Elis  properly  so  called — Pisatis  and  Triphylia— Topography  of 
these  several  districts. 

At  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
name  of  Elis  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  that  north- 
western portion  of  the  peninsula  situated  between 
the  rivers  Larissus  and  Neda,  which  served  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  Achaia  and  Messenia.  (Strab.  VIII.  p. 
336.)  But  in  earlier  times,  this  tract  of  country  was 
divided  into  several  districts  or  principalities,  each 
occupied  by  a  separate  clan  or  people. 

Of  these  the  Caucones  were  probably  the  most 
ancient,  and  also  the  most  widely  disseminated,  since 
we  find  them  occupying  both  extremities  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  extending  even  into  Achaia.  (Strab.  VIII. 
p.  342.)  Strabo  affirms,  that  according  to  some  au- 
thors, the  whole  of  Elis  once  bore  the  name  of  Cau- 
conia.  (VIII.  p.  345.)  Next  to  these  were  the  Epei, 
who  are  placed  by  Homer  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  province,  and  next  to  Achaia : 

'H  8s  <t>epag  tTrefictWcV,  E7csiyojxsvYj  Aihg  ovpw, 
'H8s  nap'  "HAiSa  8iav,  6'9j  Hparsoucnv  'Ettsjo/. 

Odyss.  O.  296. 

Pausanias,  who  seems  to  have  regarded  them  as  in- 
digenous, derives  their  name  from  Epeus  son  of  En- 
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dymion,  one  of  the  earliest  sovereigns  of  the  country; 
on  his  death  his  brother  iEtolus  succeeded  to  the 
crown ;  but,  as  he  was  shortly  after  forced  to  fly  his 
country  for  an  involuntary  crime,  the  sovereignty  de- 
volved on  Eleus,  descended  also  from  Endvmion,  and 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  Elean  people.  (Eliac.  1. 1.) 
The  former  appellation  still  however  continued  to  pre- 
dominate, as  we  may  infer  from  the  poems  of  Homer, 
who  mentions  Elis  as  a  district  of  the  Epei,  without 
ever  naming  the  Elei.  Strabo  also  states  that  Elis 
did  not  become  the  capital  of  the  country  till  after 
the  Persian  war,  at  which  period  it  was  formed  into  a 
city  by  the  union  of  several  smaller  towns.  (VIII.  p. 
337.)  Prior  to  the  siege  of  Troy  the  Epei  are  said 
to  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  their  wars  with  Her- 
cules, who  conquered  Augeas  their  king,  and  the 
Pylians  commanded  by  Nestor.  They  subsequently 
however  acquired  a  great  accession  of  strength  by 
the  influx  of  a  large  colony  from  iEtolia,  under  the 
conduct  of  Oxylus  %  and  their  numbers  were  further 
increased  by  a  considerable  detachment  of  the  Dori- 
ans and  Heraclidse.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  354.  Pausan. 
Eliac.  I.  3.) 

Iphitus  descended  from  Oxylus,  and  a  cotempo- 
rary  of  Lycurgus,  reestablished  the  Olympic  games, 
which,  though  instituted,  as  it  was  said,  by  Hercules, 
had  been  interrupted  for  several  years.  (Pausan. 
Eliac.  I.  4.)  The  Pisata?  having  remained  masters 
of  the  city  of  Olympia  from  the  first  celebration  of 
the  festival,  long  disputed  its  possession  with  the 
Eleans,  but  they  were  finally  conquered,  when  the 


a  For  an  account  of  the  various  traditions  respecting  this  chief 
see  Pausanias,  Eliac.  I.  4. 
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temple  and  presidency  of  the  games  fell  into  the 
hands  of  their  rivals.  The  preponderance  obtained 
by  the  latter  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  assistance 
they  derived  from  Sparta,  in  return  for  the  aid  af- 
forded to  that  power  in  the  Messenian  war.  From 
this  period  we  may  date  the  ascendancy  of  Elis  over 
all  the  other  surrounding  districts  hitherto  inde- 
pendent. It  now  comprised  not  only  the  country  of 
the  Epei  and  Caucones,  which  might  be  termed  Elis 
Propria,  but  the  territories  of  Pisa  and  Olympia, 
forming  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Pelops,  and  the 
whole  of  Triphylia,  which,  according  to  Strabo's  view 
of  the  Homeric  geography,  constituted  the  greater 
part  of  Nestor's  dominions.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  355.) 
The  Eleans  were  present  in  all  the  engagements 
fought  against  the  Persians,  and  in  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  zealously  adhered  to  the  Spartan  confede- 
racy until  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Amphipolis,  when  an  open  rupture  took  place 
between  this  people  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  con- 
sequence of  protection  and  countenance  afforded  by 
the  latter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lepreum,  who  had 
revolted  from  them.  (Thuc.  V.  31.)  Such  was  the 
resentment  of  the  Eleans  on  this  occasion,  that  they 
imposed  a  heavy  fine  on  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
prohibited  their  taking  part  in  the  Olympic  games. 
They  also  made  war  upon  Sparta  in  conjunction 
with  the  Mantineans,  Argives,  and  Athenians,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  unsuccessful  battle  of  Mantinea 
that  this  confederacy  was  dissolved.  (Thuc.  V.  81.) 
The  Lacedaemonians,  on  the  other  hand,  revenged 
those  injuries  by  frequent  incursions  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Elis,  the  fertility  of  which  presented  an  al- 
luring prospect  of  booty  to  an  invading  army.  They 
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were  beaten  however  at  Olympia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Agis ;  (Xen.  Hell.  III.  2, 16.  Pausan.  Eliac. 

1.  4 ;)  and  again  repulsed  before  the  city  of  Elis, 
whither  they  had  advanced  under  Pausanias  in  the 
third  year  of  the  94th  Olympiad.  (Diod.  Sic.  XIV. 
404.)  At  length  the  Eleans,  wearied  with  the  con- 
tinual incursions  to  which  their  country  was  exposed, 
since  it  furnished  entire  subsistence  to  the  army  of 
the  enemy,  gladly  sued  for  peace,  and  renewed 
their  ancient  alliance  with  Sparta.  (Xen.  Hell.  III. 

2.  Pausan.  loc.  cit.)  Not  long  after,  however,  we 
find  them  again  in  arms,  together  with  the  Boeotians 
and  Argives,  against  that  power.  (Hell.  VII.  2.)  At 
the  battle  of  Mantinea,  they  once  more  fought  under 
the  Spartan  banners,  jealousy  of  the  rising  ascend- 
ancy obtained  by  the  Thebans  having  led  them  to 
abandon  their  interests.  (Hell.  VII.  5,  1.) 

Pausanias  writes,  that,  when  Philip  acquired  the 
dominion  of  Greece,  the  Eleans,  who  had  suffered 
much  from  civil  dissensions,  joined  the  Macedonian 
alliance,  but  refused  to  fight  against  the  Athenians 
and  Thebans  at  Chseronea,  and  on  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander they  united  their  arms  with  those  of  the  other 
confederates,  who  carried  on  the  war  of  Lamia 
against  Antipater  and  the  other  commanders  of  the 
Macedonian  forces.  Some  years  after  Aristotimus 
son  of  Damaretus,  through  the  assistance  of  Antigo- 
nus  Gonatas,  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Elis,  but,  a 
conspiracy  having  been  formed  against  him,  he  was 
slain  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Servator,  where  he  had 
fled  for  refuge.  (Eliac.  I.  4,  5.) 

During  the  Social  war  the  Elaeans  were  the  firm- 
est allies  of  the  iEtolians  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
though  they  were  on  more  than  one  occasion  basely 
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deserted  by  that  people,  and  sustained  heavy  losses 
in  the  field,  as  well  as  from  the  devastation  of  their 
territory,  and  the  capture  of  their  towns,  they  could 
not  be  induced  to  desert  their  cause  and  join  the 
Achaean  league.  (Polyb.  IV.  5.  et  seq.  59 — 68.  IV. 
71 — 84.  V.  17-  et  seq.)  These  events,  described  by 
Polybius,  are  the  last  in  which  the  Eleans  are  men- 
tioned as  an  independent  people  ;  for  though  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  Achaean 
war,  they  were  included  with  the  rest  of  Peloponne- 
sus in  the  general  decree,  by  which  the  whole  of 
Greece  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire. 

Elis  was  by  far  the  most  fertile  and  populous  dis- 
trict of  Peloponnesus,  and  its  inhabitants  are  de- 
scribed as  fond  of  agriculture  and  rural  pursuits. 
(Polyb.  IV.  73.)  It  is  remarked  by  Pausanias,  that 
Elis  was  the  only  part  of  Greece  in  which  the  byssus 
was  known  to  grow.  Another  extraordinary  circum- 
stance relative  to  this  province  was,  that  no  mules 
were  engendered  in  it,  though  they  abounded  in  the 
adjoining  countries.  This  phenomenon  had  been 
noticed  before  by  Herodotus,  who  reports  that  it  was 
looked  upon  as  resulting  from  the  curse  of  Heaven. 
(Pausan.  Eliac.  I.  5.  Herod.  IV.  30.) 

In  the  following  description  of  Elis,  we  shall  con- 
sider that  province  under  the  three  divisions  of  Elis 
Propria,  Pi  satis,  and  Triphylia,  which  will  be  treated 
of  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  named,  being 
also  that  of  their  relative  situation  in  the  map  of 
Greece.  It  was  stated  in  the  last  section,  that  the 
river  Larissus  formed  the  natural  boundary  between 
the  two  states  of  Elis  and  Achaia.  But  the  promon- 
tory of  Araxus,  which  was  anciently  their  common 
limit,  (Pausan.  Eliac.  II.  26.)    is  assigned  by  Strabo 
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and  Polybius  to  Elis,  though  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Larissus.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  337.  Polyb.  IV.  59,  4. 
65,  10.  Plin.  IV.  5.  Agathem.  I.  5.)  It  is  now  called 
Cape  Papas.  The  first  town  on  the  Elean  side  from 
Bupra.      that  stream  is  the  ancient  Buprasium,  often  men- 

sium.  .  .  .  pi 

tioned  by  Homer  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  ol  the 
Epeans. 

0'j  8'   O.POL    B0V7TpCi(TlOV  TS  XUi  '  HXlS«  tiUV  £V«»0V, 

"Oaaov  If*  'YpixivYj,  xu)  ~M.vpcrwog  Ea^ccTOw<Ta. 

II.  B.  615. 

vO$p'  e7n  3ovTrpacrlov  7roXwx6pov  firjtrapLev  »Wous, 

Tlsrpris  r  'HKsv'iyjs,  xct)  'AKsktIou  evdot.  xoXcuvyj 

xskXyitcki-  II.  A.  755. 

EiS'  mg  YifBctiOijAi,  /3/jj  rk  jw.o»  sparsdog  e'trj, 

'X2j  bitOTS  xpslovT  '  ApLtxpvyxea.  0«7Ttov  'K-rrsioi 

Jiov7rpao'iwi  7ra»8ej  8'  eQetrciv  fioLUiKrfic,  a;S\cc. 

II.  *.  629. 

Theocritus  leads  us  to  suppose  its  territory  was  pro- 
ductive of  wine,  and  abounded  in  rich  pastures. 

Ou  7rair«j  (3oVxovTa»  lav  /3ocnv,  ouS'  eva  ^aipov 
'A\?C  al  [asv  pa  vspiOVTtxt  W  o^aig  aju.^'  'EAktouj/toj, 
Ai  8*  lepov  hloio  itaqa  poov  'AAtpsjoTo, 
AI  8'  Ittj  Bou7rga<r»ou  7roAu/3oVpuoc. 

Idyll.  XXV.  8. 

Buprasium  had  ceased  to  exist  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  but  the  name  was  still  attached  to  a  district 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Larissus,  and  on  the 
road  leading  from  Dyme  to  Elis.  (VIII.  p.  340.) 
This  seems  to  answer  to  what  is  now  called  the  plain 
of  Baleouma.    It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  Xe- 

Lanssa.  nophon  notices  a  spot  named  Larissa  on  the  confines 
of  Elis  and  Achaia.  (Hell.  III.  2,  17,) 

Myrsinus.  Myrsinus,  classed  by  Homer  among  the  Epean 
towns,  subsequently  changed  its  name,  as  Strabo  re- 
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ports,  to  Myrtuntium.  It  was  about  seventy  stadia 
from  Elis,  on  the  road  from  thence  to  Dyme  and 
near  the  sea.  (VIII.  p.  341.)  The  ruins  of  this  an- 
cient town  probably  correspond  with  the  vestiges  of 
high  antiquity  observed  by  sir  W.  Gell  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Kaloteichos,  on  the  road  from  Kapelettl  to 
Palaiopolis  b. 

The  Epean  town  of  Hyrmine,  mentioned  also  byHyrmine, 

11Pi)S   6t 

Homer,  had  disappeared,  as  we  are  informed  bypr0mont. 
Strabo  ;  but  there  was  an  elevated  promontory  of 
that  name  near  the  port  of  Cyllene,  which  served  to 
mark  its  position.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  341.  Plin.  IV.  5.) 
This  headland  is  now  called  Cape  Chiaren%a.  Cyl-Cyiiene. 
lene,  the  haven  of  Elis,  was  situated  120  stadia  from 
that  town,  and  to  the  west  of  Cape  Araxus.  (Strab. 
VIII.  p.  337.)  Pausanias,  who  agrees  with  Strabo 
in  regard  to  the  above  distance,  is  not  however  cor- 
rect in  affirming  that  Cyllene  looked  towards  Sicily  ; 
for  in  that  case  it  must  have  stood  on  the  western, 
instead  of  the  northern  coast  of  Elis ;  whereas  all  ac- 
counts concur  in  fixing  its  site  between  the  two  pro- 
montories of  Araxus  and  Chelonatas  on  the  shore 
facing  the  north.  Pausanias  perhaps  only  meant  to 
state,  that  this  was  the  usual  place  of  embarkation 
for  those  who  sailed  from  Peloponnesus  to  Sicily  and 
Italy.  (Eliac.  II.  26.)  Cyllene  is  incidentally  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  an  Epean  town  : 

Yi.ouKuZa.iJ.ac  8'  'Qtov  KuWyjviov  ?%svsep^ev, 
<Pu/\si$soo  srapov,  fj.syc(Su[xujv  a.pyov  'Ettsj&ov. 

1l.  O.  518. 

From  Thucydides  we  learn,  that  its  arsenal  was 
burnt  by  the  Corcyreans  before  the  commencement 
of  the   Peloponnesian  war,  in   consequence   of  the 

b  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  31.  Dodwell,  t.  II.  p.  315. 
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Eleans  having  furnished  some  ships  to  the  Corin- 
thians. (I.  30.)  The  same  writer  mentions  Cyllene 
as  a  station  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  whilst  the 
Athenian  squadron  lay  off  Naupactus.  (II.  84.) 

Alcihiades  landed  here  from  Thurii  after  his 
escape  from  the  vessel  destined  to  convey  him  from 
Sicily  to  Athens,  there  to  be  tried  on  a  charge  of  sa- 
crilege. (Thuc.  VI.  89.)  Cyllene  was  besieged  by 
Alexander  son  of  Polysperchon,  who  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Cassander,  on  condition  that  he  should 
reign  in  Peloponnesus,  but  the  siege  was  shortly 
raised  by  Aristodemus,  general  of  Antigonus.  (Diod. 
Sic.  XVIII.  706.)  In  the  Social  war  it  was  fortified 
by  the  Eleans,  who  apprehended  an  attack  on  the 
part  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon.  (Polyb.  V.  3,  1.  Cf. 
Liv.  XXVII.  32.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  KvXX^vrj.)  Strabo 
speaks  of  Cyllene  as  an  inconsiderable  town,  in  which 
was  a  celebrated  ivory  statue  of  iEsculapius  by  Co- 
lotes.  (VIII.  p.  337.)  This  splendid  work  had  pro- 
bably been  removed  before  Pausanias  made  the  tour 
of  Elis,  since  he  mentions  the  temple  of  iEsculapius 
without  alluding  to  the  statue.  (Eliac.  II.  26.)  He 
also  informs  us,  that  at  an  early  period  Cyllene  was 
the  emporium  to  which  the  Arcadians  conveyed  the 
goods  which  they  disposed  of  to  the  merchants  of 
iEgina ;  (Arcad.  5.)  and  elsewhere  states  that  its 
name  was  derived  from  an  Arcadian  chief.  (Eliac. 
II.  26.)  Dionysius  Periegetes  indeed  affirms,  that  it 
was  the  port  from  which  the  Pelasgi  sailed  on  their 
expeditions  into  Italy: 

I/Ti  8s  apiTi  tpvhx  lh\a<rya)v, 

o(  7T0TE  KuAAy'vrjSiv  1^'  h.<ri;-.p\r\v  aXu  fiuvTss 

UUToQl   VY)YI>TCtVTO   <TVV  avZ(>!X<Tl   Tupp^T/d'tUt.  V.  347. 

The  ruins  of  Cyllene  have  generally  been  looked 
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upon  as  corresponding  with  some  slight  remains  of 
antiquity  visible  at  C/iiarenza,  once  a  flourishing 
town  under  the  domination  of  the  Venetians,  to  the 
south  east  of  Cape  Tornese c.  But  the  distance  be- 
tween this  place  and  Palaiopoli,  or  Elis,  does  not 
agree  with  that  assigned  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias, 
being  considerably  more  than  120  stadia  according  to 
the  best  modern  maps.  I  should  therefore  be  dis- 
posed to  seek  for  the  remains  of  this  ancient  port 
near  Lec/iena,  where  the  bay,  advancing  more  in- 
land to  the  south-east,  brings  the  shore  much  nearer 
to  the  ancient  site  of  Elis.  This  part  of  the  coast 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  examined  by  travellers. 
d  In  Lapie's  Map,  the  vestiges  of  Cyllene  are  laid 
down  quite  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  not  far  from 
the  village  of  3fanolada,  and  near  some  sea  marshes 
called  Nerovitza. 

Beyond  Cyllene  was  the  promontory  Chelonatas,  cheionatas 

i  •    i       n  ,  .  n    -r»   i  promonto- 

wnich    forms    the    extreme    point   of.   Peloponnesus  num. 

towards  the  north-west.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  338.  Plin. 

IV.  5.)    It  is  now  called  Cape   Tornese.     Strabo 

reckons   eighty  stadia  from  thence  to  Cephallenia, 

but  the  distance  is  certainly  more  considerable.    The 

same  geographer  places  in  its  vicinity  the  river  He-  Heiisson  fl. 

lisson  or  Helissa,  noticed  also  by  Theocritus. 

AAA   al  [/.sv  ha.   vs^ovtui  W  oy^Scxtg  oi[A<p7  'EAicouvtoc, 
Aj  8'  Ispov  fle/ojo  irapa.  poov  'AAifsjoTo. 

Idyll.  XXV.  9. 

This  is  probably  the  small  stream  that  empties  it- 
self into  the  bay  of  Cyllene,  the  Cyllenicus  sinus  ofcyiie 
Pliny  (V.  5.)  near  Lechina  and  the  village  Alasina, 

e  Chandler's    Travels,    t.  II.      at  some  distance  on  his  right. 
oh.  73.  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  31. 

d  Sir  W.  Cell  left  Lechiana 
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which  latter  preserves  some  trace  of  the  ancient 
name6. 

Beyond  the  promontory  of  Chelonatas,  the  coast 
of  Elis  takes  a  southerly  direction,  soon  after  which 

Peneus  fl.  the  river  Peneus,  now  Igliaco,  discharges  its  waters 
into  the  sea ;  modern  travellers  describe  it  as  a  broad 
and  rapid  stream  f.  The  city  of  Elis  was  situated  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course.  (Strab.  VIII.   p.  337, 

Seiieis  fl.  338.)  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Selleis,  which 
according  to  Strabo  had  its  source  in  mount  Pholoe, 

Ephyre.  and  fell  into  the  sea  below  the  Peneus,  stood  Ephyre, 
which  disputed  with  the  city  of  the  same  name  in 
Thesprotia  the  honour  of  being  mentioned  in  the 
poems  of  Homer.  As  this  point  has  been  already 
discussed  in  the  section  relating  to  Epirus,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  recur  to  it  in  this  place.  I  shall  only 
observe,  that  Homer  probably  alludes  to  both  towns  ; 
and  that  whenever  the  mention  of  Ephyre  is  coupled 
with  that  of  the  Selleis,  we  may  suppose  him  to  re- 
fer to  the  Elean  city ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  those  passages  where  no  such  connexion  is  appa- 
rent, the  Thesprotian  town  is  signified.  Under  this 
limitation,  the  Ephyre  of  Elis  can  only  lay  claim  to 
two  citations  in  the  Iliad : 

II.  B.  659. 

iruKivos  Se  of  rjpx.E<re  Qwpr£, 

Tov  p  efopsg  yva\0Knv  ccpypora'   tov  ttots  <S>u\svs 
llyuyev  l£  'Epu^»jf,  ttotu^ou  ci-no  SiAA^svroj. 

II.  O.  530. 

cEnoevei  Strabo  informs  us,  that  Ephyre  was  thought  by  some 
to  be  the  same  town  as  (Enoe,  otherwise  called  Boe- 

e  Lapie's  Map  of  Greece.  '  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  32. 
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onoa,  seated  near  the  sea  on  the  road  leading  from 
Elis  to  the  coast,  and  120  stadia  from  that  city. 
(VIII.  p.  338.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  "E<f>vpa.)  The  Selleis  is 
probably  the  small  river  of  Alepochori  which  falls 
into  the  sea  between  Catacolo  Castro  and  Pyrgo  s. 

In  the  same  vicinity,  the  promontory  of  Scaphidia  Pheia 
answers  to  the  Cape  Pheia  of  Strabo.  (VIII.  p.  342.)  Hum. 

Close  to  this  point  was  a  small  town  named  also  Pheia  urbs. 
Pheia,  which  Homer  places  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Iardanus. 

ug  or  lit  wxvpocu  KeAaSovn  (xix^ovto 

'Aypofjt,£voi  TluXtol  ts  xoti  'Apxatieg  ey%ecrlf/,wpott 
<£>eioi$  "nap  Tel%e<r<nv,  'lupdavoo  <xpt,<p)  pseQpu. 

II.  H.  133. 

In  another  passage  he  calls  it  Pherae. 

'H  ds  <S>?pu.g  l7Te/3aAA?v,  litsiyo^ivYj  Aibg  ovgco. 

Odyss.  O.  296\ 

But  Strabo,  who  quotes  this  verse,  reads  <Pea<r  eVe/3aA- 
Aev.  (VIII.   p.  351.)     And   the  Venetian  Scholiast, 
<Pe«iV  h.    Thucydides  reports  that  Pheia  was  taken  in 
the   Peloponnesian   war   by  some  Athenian   forces 
which  had  landed  on  the  coast.  (II.  25.)     The  ves- 
tiges observed  by  Dodwell  on  the  site  called  Pundico 
Castro  probably  belong  to  this  fortress  \    The  Iar-  iardanus 
danus  is  one  of  the  numerous  rivulets  which  enter 
the  sea,  to  the  north  of  that  spot ;  perhaps  it  is  the 
same  called  Cardamo  in  Lapie's  map.   Beyond  cape 
Pheia  was  a  promontory  named  Ichthys,  described  ichthys 
by  Strabo  as  extending  far  to  the  west,  like  the  num.0" 
point  of  Chelonatas  ;  but  there  is  evidently  an  error 
in  the  geographer's  statement  of  the  distance  between 

s  See  Lapie's  Map  of  Greece.      III.  p.  178. 
h  See  the  note  to  this  pas-  '  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  322. 

sage  in  the  French  Strabo,  t. 

G  4 
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Ichthys  and  Cephallenia,  which  is  much  more  than 
120  stadia.     Straho  no  doubt  meant  to  say  Zacyn- 
thus,  which  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  headland  in 
question.    Cape  Ichthys  is  noticed  also  by  Thucy- 
dides.  (II.  25.  Xenophon.  Hell.  VI.  2,  19-  Pliny  IV. 
5.    and    Ptolemy   p.   89.)     This   long   and   narrow 
headland  is  named  in  modern  maps  Catacolo. 
Eliscivitas.      The  city  of  Elis,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  was 
seated  on  the  Peneus  at  the  distance  of  120  stadia 
from  the  sea.     It   was,  like  many  other   towns   of 
Greece,  at  first  composed  of  several  detached  villages, 
which,  being  united  after  the  Persian  war,  formed 
one  considerable  city.     It  always  however  remained 
without  walls ;  as  it  was  deemed  sacred,  and  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  god  whose  festival 
was  there  solemnized.    Hence  in  early  times,  accord- 
ing to  Ephorus,  those  troops  which  were  obliged  to 
traverse  this  country  delivered  up  their  arms  on  en- 
tering it,  and  received  them  again  upon  quitting  the 
frontier,  (ap.  Strab.  p.  357—8.  Cf.  Xen.  Hell.  III.  2, 
20.)     But  this  primitive  state  of  things  was  not  of 
long  duration  ;  for  we  subsequently  find  the  Elean 
territory  as  little   respected   as    any  other  Grecian 
state  by  the  powers  at  war  with  that  republic :  still 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  thus  enjoyed  for  a  time  by 
the  Eleans,  together  with  the  vast  concourse  of  per- 
sons attracted  by  the  solemnization  of  the  Olympic 
games,  greatly  contributed  to  the  prosperity  and  opu- 
lence of  their  city.    We  may  form  an  estimate  of  its 
extent  and  beauty  from  Pausanias's  description  of 
the  state  in  which  he  beheld  it,  though  at  that  time 
it  had  lost  much  of  its  former  wealth  and  prosperity. 
He  begins  his  account  of  the  city  with  the  old 
Gymnasium,  in  which  athlets  were  trained  and  exer- 
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cised  before  they  were  permitted  to  contend  for  the 
prizes  at  Olympia.    The  whole  peribolus  was  named 
Xystus ;  its  interior  was  divided  into  several  com- 
partments   allotted    to    the    different    games,    and 
adorned  with  rows  of  plane  trees  and  several  altars. 
Attached  to  it  was  another  smaller  gymnasium,  where 
wrestlers  alone  were  allowed  to  exercise.  There  was 
yet  a  third  building  of  the  same  description  assigned 
to  adult  combatants,  which  was  decorated  with  va- 
rious statues  ;  and  contained  the  senate-house  of  the 
Eleans,  called  Lalichmium  from  the  name  of  the  in- 
dividual by  whom  it  was  erected.     This  edifice  was 
also  used  for  the  recital  of  various  compositions  and 
orations.     Xenophon  speaks  of  the  beauty  of  these 
gymnasia,  (Hell.  III.  2,  20.)  which  were  situated 
apparently  on  the  banks  of  the  Peneus.  (Strab.  VIII. 
p.  337-)    They  communicated  with  the  public  baths 
by  a  street  called  Hix-nr],  or  Silence,  which  passed  by 
the  temple  of  Diana   Philomirax,  or  the  friend  of 
youths.     Two  other  streets  led  to  the  forum  and  the 
Hellanodicaeon,  or  hall  of  the  Hellanodicae,  or  judges 
who  presided  over  the  games.     The  forum  was  sur- 
rounded, after  the  ancient  manner,  with  porticoes  in- 
tersected   at   intervals    by    different    streets.      The 
southern  portico,  which  was  of  the  Doric  order,  was 
the  usual  resort  of  the  Hellanodicae,  but  their  lodg- 
ings were  in  the  Hellanodicaeon,  where  they  resided 
for  ten  consecutive  months,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly 
instructed  by  the  Nomophylaces  in  all  the  duties  of 
their    office.     Another   portico    of  the    forum    was 
called  the  stoa  of  the  Corcyreans  from  its  having 
been  erected  out  of  the  tenth  of  some  spoils  taken 
from  that  people ;  this  also  was  of  Doric  architec- 
ture, with  a  double  row  of  columns,  and  a  partition- 
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wall  running  between  them.  In  the  open  part  of 
the  forum  stood  a  temple  of  Apollo  Acesius,  statues 
of  Sol  and  Luna,  a  temple  of  the  Graces,  another  of 
Silenus,  and  the  monument  of  Oxylus.  Contiguous 
to  these,  but  without  the  forum,  was  an  ancient 
building  in  a  ruinous  state,  formerly  dedicated  to 
the  Roman  emperors,  and  surrounded  with  porticoes 
and  columns.  Behind  the  Corcyrsean  portico  were  the 
temple  and  temenus  of  Venus  Urania,  with  the  sta- 
tue of  gold  and  ivory,  the  work  of  Phidias ;  on  the 
wall  surrounding  the  temenus  was  placed  a  brasen 
figure  of  Venus  Pandemos  seated  on  a  he-goat  by 
Scopas.  The  temple  and  temenus  of  Pluto  opened 
one  day  in  the  year  to  the  priest  only,  thereby  signi- 
fying that  the  descent  to  the  grave  takes  place  but 
once.  Pausanias  notices  also  a  temple  consecrated 
to  Fortune,  and  a  chapel  to  the  preserving  deity  of 
the  city.  Between  the  Agora  and  a  building  named 
Menium  k  was  the  ancient  theatre,  and  adjoining  it 
a  temple  of  Bacchus,  which  deity  was  especially  ve- 
nerated by  the  Eleans. 

The  citadel  contained  a  temple  of  Minerva  with  a 
chryselephantine  statue,  said  to  be  by  Phidias.  (Pau- 
san.  Eliac.  II.  23.  et  seq.)  Near  the  city  was  a 
Thyia.  spot  named  Thyia,  where  a  festival  was  held  in  ho- 
Petra.  nour  of  Bacchus.  (Eliac.  II.  26.)  Petra  in  the  sub- 
urbs contained  the  tomb  of  Pyrrho  the  sophist. 
(Eliac.  II.  24.) 

The  remains  of  Elis  are  now  called  Palatopoli, 
but  they  are  inconsiderable,  neither  are  they  inter- 
esting from  their  state  of  preservation.     Chandler 

k  Some  suppose  it  to  be  a  or  that  river  itself.  See  the 
temple  of  Luna,  others  a  river,  note  of  Siebelis  to  the  passage, 
either  a  branch  of  the  Peneus,      (Eliac.  II.  26,) 
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remarks,  "  that  its  structures  seem  to  have  been 
"  raised  with  materials  far  less  elegant  and  durable 
"  than  the  produce  of  the  Ionian  and  Attic  quarries. 
"  The  ruins  are  of  brick,  consisting  of  pieces  of  ordi- 
"  nary  wall,  and  an  octagon  building  with  niches, 
"  which,  it  is  supposed,  was  the  temple,  with  a  cir- 
"  cular  peristyle.  These  stand  detached  from  each 
"  other,  ranging  in  a  vale  southward  from  the  wide 
"  bed  of  the  Peneus,  which  by  the  margin  has  se- 
"  veral  large  stones,  perhaps  relics  of  the  gymna- 
"  sium.  The  citadel  was  on  a  hill,  which  has  on 
"  the  top  some  remnants  of  wall1." 

Gastomd,  a  considerable  town  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Peneus,  occupies  perhaps  the  site  of  Coryne,  an  Coryne. 
ancient  place  apparently  in  this  direction,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  by  whom  it  is  alone  mentioned,  (p.  90.) 

About  eighty  stadia  to  the  east  of  Elis  was  the 
ancient  city  of  Pylos,  which  disputed  with  two  other  pyios  eh. 

dis 

towns  of  the  same  name  the  honour  of  being  the  ca- 
pital of  Nestor's  dominions  ;  these  were  Pylos  of  Tri- 
phylia  and  the  Messenian  Pylus,  of  which  we  have 
yet  to  speak ;  this  somewhat  interesting  question  in 
the  Homeric  geography  will,  however,  be  more  fairly 
discussed  when  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
situations  and  bearings  of  these  several  towns.  I 
shall  only  here  observe  that  Pausanias  admits  the 
claim  of  the  Elian  Pylos  to  be  recognised  in  this 
passage  of  the  Iliad, 

yivog  8'  ijv  Ik  7roTctfj.o!o 

'AXpejou,  00T  evpv  psst  TluXloov  hoc  ya!Yj$.  E.  545. 

1  Travels,  t.  II.  ch.  74.  Dod-  graph  in  those  which  are  most 

well,  t.  II.  p.  316.  Gell's  Itin.  ancient  is  <MAEIOM.  Sestin.  p. 

of  the  Morea,  p.  32.   The  coins  49.  c.  1 . 
of  Elis  are  numerous.    The  epi- 
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from  its  proximity  to  the  Alpheus.  (Eliac.  II.  22.) 
Strabo,  however,  strongly  urges  the  same  circum- 
stance in  favour  of  the  Triphylian  town.  (VIII.  p. 
350.) 

Pausanias  writes  that  the  Elean  city  was  origin- 
ally founded  by  Pylus,  son  of  Cleson,  king  of  Me- 
gara ;  but  that,  having  been  destroyed  by  Hercules, 
it  was  afterwards  restored  by  the  Eleans.  (Eliac.  II. 
22.    Xen.    Hell.  VII.  4,  16.)     Diodorus   says   that 
in    the    expedition   of  the   Lacedaemonians   against 
Elis,  under  their  king   Pausanias,   they  encamped 
close    to    Pylos,    of   which    they    made    themselves 
masters.   (XIV.  404.)     He    also  states  that  it  was 
seventy  stadia    from    Elis ;   but  Pausanias    reckons 
eighty.    Pliny  places  it  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles 
from    Olympia.     This    town  was    deserted    and  in 
ruins  when  Pausanias  made  the  tour  of  Elis.     We 
collect  from  Strabo  that  Pylos  was  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Pholoe,  and  between  the  heads m  of  the  ri- 
vers Peneus  and  Selleis.  (VIII.  p.  339.)     This  site 
agrees  sufficiently  with  a  spot  named  Portes,  where 
there  are  vestiges  of  antiquity  under  mount  3fau?'0 
Pholoe       boiin'i,  which  must  be  the  Pholoe  of  the  ancients n, 
Ladon  fl.    Near  Pylos  flowed  the  Ladon,  a  small  stream  that 
discharged  itself  into  the  Peneus.  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.) 
In  modern  maps  it  is  called  Derviche  or  Tcheliber. 
Thaiama;.  Not  far  from  thence  we  must  place  Thalamae,  a  for- 
tress situated  apparently  between   Elis  and   Pylos. 
(Xen.  Hell.  VII.  4,  26.)     It  was  taken  by  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon,  in  the  Social  war,  and  furnished 
abundant  supplies  for  his  army.  (Polyb.  IV.  75,  2. 

m  t?«/3oX^  should  mean  here      the  French  Strabo. 
the  source,  not  the  mouth  of  n  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  30. 

the  river,  as  it  is  translated  ift 
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84,  2.)     The  Elean  territory  was  conterminous  with 
Arcadia  to  the  east,  the  river  Erimanthus  being  the 
boundary  by  which  they  were  separated.  (Pausan. 
Eliac.  II.  21.    Strab.  VIII.  p.  357.)     The  whole  of 
this  border  tract,  from  its  mountainous  character,  was 
named  Acrorea.  (Xen.  Hell.  III.  2,  21.  VII.  4,  14.  Acroreare- 
Diod.  Sic.  XIV.  404.)     It  contained  several  towns/1 
as  we  learn  from   the   historians   above   cited.     Of 
these  Lasion  is  said  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  Lasion. 
Arcadians,  and  was  therefore  subsequently  claimed 
by  that  people.   (Xen.  Hell.  VII.  4,  12.    Diod.  Sic. 
XIV.  404.  XV.  497.)     It  was  captured   by  Philip 
in  the  Social  war,  and  given  up  to  the  Achaeans. 
(Polyb.  IV.  72,  7.  et  seq.)     In  its  vicinity,  Polybius 
places  Pyrgos,  another  fortress   taken   also   by  thePyrgos. 
Macedonians ;  the  surrounding  territory  was  called 
Perippia.  (V.  102,  6.  Cf.  Liv.  XXVII.  32.)  PeriPPia. 

Alium,    Eupagium,    Opus,    and    Thraestus    wereAHum. 
Acrorean  towns  taken  by  the  Spartans  when  they,  Opsf™ 
invaded    Elis    under    Pausanias.    (Diod.   Sic.   XIV.  VeirThrau- 
404.)     Xenophon,  who   notices   the  latter,  calls  itsus' 
Thraustus.    (Hell.  VII.  4,   14.    Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
'Onovs  et  'A/<papaoi.)     As  this  secluded  district   has 
never  been  explored  by  modern  travellers,  we  are 
entirely  destitute  of  information  as  to  the  sites  of 
these  obscure  towns. 

PISATIS 

Was  that  part  of  the  Elean  territory  through 
which  flowed  the  Alpheus  after  its  junction  with  the 
Erymanthus.  This  beautiful  and  celebrated  country 
derived  its  name  from  Pisa,  the  city  of  (Enomaus  Pisa. 
and  Pelops,  and  which  formerly  disputed  with  Elis 
the  presidency  of  the  Olympic  games.     Tradition 
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assigned  its  foundation  to  Pisus,  grandson  of  iEolus. 
(Pausan.Eliac.  II.  22.)  but,  as  no  trace  of  it  remained, 
its  very  existence  has  been  questioned  in  later  ages, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  some  affirming  there 
was  only  a  fountain  of  the  name,  and  that  those 
writers  who  spoke  of  a  city  meant  only  to  express 
the  kingdom  or  principality  of  the  Pisatae  originally 
composed  of  eight  towns.  (VIII.  p.  356.) 

Other  authors,  however,  have  acknowledged  its 
existence  :  thus  Pindar  says, 

'Hto»  n/cr«  ph  AioV 

<T£V  'HpaxA£>]£, 

'AxpoQlVU  7T0\S[X.0V.  Pind.  Olymp.  II.  4. 

'O  8*  up   sv  YllfTct  e\<ra$  oKov  ts  arpuTQv 

Asluv  T=  tiuvuv  Ajoj  ukx.ip.oc, 

TIoj  (TTaS/AaTO  ^aSsov  aAcroj 

TlaTp)  jj.eyi<TTO) —  Olymp.  X.  51. 

and  Herodotus  states  that  the  distance  from  Pisa  to 
Athens  was  1485  stadia.  (II.  7-)  Its  site  was  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  on  a  hill  between  two  moun- 
tains named  Ossa  and  Olympus,  and  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alpheus,  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  356.)  but 
Pausanias  could  nowhere  discover  any  vestiges  of  a 
town,  the  soil  being  entirely  covered  with  vines. 
(Eliac.  II.  22.  Plin.  IV.  5.  Schol.  Pind.  Olymp.  X. 
55.) 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Pisatae  were  in 
possession  of  the  temple  of  Olympia,  and  presided  at 
the  celebration  of  the  games  from  the  earliest  period 
of  their  institution  till  their  rights  were  usurped  by 
the  Eleans  and  Heraclidae.  They  did  not,  however, 
tamely  submit  to  this  injury  on  the  part  of  their 
more  powerful  neighbours,  and,  having  procured  the 
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assistance  of  Phidon,  tyrant  of  Argos,  recovered 
Olympia,  where,  in  the  eighth  Olympiad,  they  again 
celebrated  the  festival ;  but  the  Eleans,  in  their 
turn,  obtaining  succour  from  Sparta,  defeated  Phi- 
don, and  once  more  expelled  the  Pisatae  from  Olym- 
pia. (Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  358.  Pausan.  Eliac. 
II.  22.)  These,  during  the  thirty-fourth  Olympiad, 
being  at  that  time  under  the  authority  of  Panta- 
leon,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  the  sovereign 
power,  made  another  effort  to  regain  their  ancient 
prerogative,  and,  having  succeeded  in  vanquishing 
their  opponents,  retained  possession  of  the  disputed 
ground  for  several  years.  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.  Diod.  Sic. 
XV.  498.)  The  final  struggle  took  place  in  the 
forty-eighth  Olympiad,  when  the  people  of  Pisa,  as 
Pausanias  affirms,  supported  by  the  Triphylians, 
and  other  neighbouring  towns,  which  had  revolted 
from  Elis,  made  war  upon  that  state.  The  Eleans, 
however,  aided  by  Sparta,  proved  victorious,  and 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  this  contest  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Pisa  and  the  other  confederate  towns.  (Pau- 
san. Eliac.  II.  22.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  355.)  According 
to  the  Scholiast  of  Pindar,  the  city  of  Pisa  was  dis- 
tant only  six  stadia  from  Olympia,  in  which  case 
we  might  fix  its  site  near  that  of  Miracca,  a  little 
to  the  east  of  the  celebrated  spot  now  called  Anti- 
latta;  but  Pausanias  evidently  leads  us  to  suppose  it 
stood  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  (Eliac.  II.) 

The  Olympic   games,  as  poets  sung,   were  first  olympia. 
instituted   and   solemnized   by  Hercules,  who   also 
planted  the  sacred  grove  called  Altis,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter. 

'O  &  ap  sv  TI'kto.  e\<rctg  oKov  ts  (rrpurov 
AsTav  te  Ttoumv  Aioj  aAxijU.oj 
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Tioc  otu^uto  £a9;ov  ccXao; 

Hu7p)  fj,syio~7u>'    TTspt  di  wcifcai; 

Aativ  ubv  oy    sv  xxjupco 

Aiixpiv;.  Pixd.  Olymp.  X.  51. 

The  site  was  already  celebrated  as  the  seat  of  an 
oracle ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  Eleans  had  con- 
quered the  Pisatae,  and  destroyed  their  city,  that  a 
temple  was  erected  to  the  god  with  the  spoils  of  the 
vanquished.  This  edifice  was  of  Doric  architecture, 
with  a  peristyle.  It  was  sixty-eight  feet  in  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  pediment,  ninety-five  in  width, 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty  in  length.  Its  roof,  at 
each  extremity  of  which  was  placed  a  gilt  urn,  was 
covered  with  slabs  of  Pentelic  marble.  The  archi- 
tect was  a  native  of  the  country,  named  Libo.  In 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  pediments  stood  a  figure  of 
Victory  with  a  golden  shield,  on  which  was  sculp- 
tured a  Medusa's  head.  Twenty-one  gilt  bucklers, 
the  offering  of  the  Roman  general  Mummius  on  the 
termination  of  the  Achaean  war,  were  also  affixed 
to  the  outside  frieze.  The  sculptures  of  the  front 
pediments  represented  the  race  of  Pelops  and  (Eno- 
maus,  with  Myrtilus  and  Hippodamia ;  also  Jupiter, 
and  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Cladeus :  these  were  all 
by  Paeonius,  an  artist  of  Mende  in  Chalcidic  Thrace. 
In  the  posterior  pediment  Alcamenes  had  sculptured 
the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae.  The  other 
parts  of  the  building  were  enriched  with  subjects 
taken  from  the  labours  of  Hercules.  On  entering 
the  gates,  which  were  of  brass,  the  spectator  passed 
the  statue  of  Iphitus  crowned  by  Ecechiria  on  his 
right ;  and  advancing  through  a  double  row  of  co- 
lumns supporting  porticoes,  reached  the  statue  of 
Jupiter,  the  cheftVceuvre  of  Phidias.     The  god  was 
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represented  as  seated  on  his  throne,  composed  of 
gold,  ebony,  and  ivory,  studded  with  precious  stones, 
and  further  embellished  with  paintings  and  the  finest 
carved  work.  (Pausan.  Eliac.  I.  11.)  The  Olympian 
deity  was  pourtrayed  by  the  great  Athenian  artist 
in  the  sublime  attitude  and  action  conceived  by 
Homer : 

'H,  xu)  xvuvsYjcriv  lit   6$pv<Tt  veutra  Kpovioov' 
'Ap(3poo~iai  8'  aqa  %puTeti  sirsppuxruvTO  uvuxtoc, 
KpuT0£  air   u$a.va.T0W  fjiiyuv  8'  eAeAijjsv  ' OXv^Ttov. 

II.  A.  528. 

The  figure  was  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  of  such  vast 
proportions,  that,  though  seated,  it  almost  reached 
the  ceiling,  which  suggested  the  idea  that  in  rising 
it  would  bear  away  the  roof.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  354.) 
The  head  was  crowned  with  olive.  In  the  right 
hand  it  grasped  an  image  of  Victory,  and  in  the 
left  a  sceptre,  curiously  wrought  of  different  metals, 
on  which  was  perched  an  eagle.  Both  the  sandals 
and  vesture  were  of  gold ;  the  latter  was  also  en- 
riched with  paintings  of  beasts  and  flowers  by  Pa- 
naenus,  the  brother,  or,  as  some  say,  the  nephew  of 
Phidias.  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.  Strab.  loc.  cit.)  An  en- 
closure surrounded  the  whole,  by  which  spectators 
were  prevented  from  approaching  too  near ;  this  was 
also  decorated  with  paintings  by  the  same  artist, 
which  are  minutely  described,  together  with  the 
other  ornamental  appendages  to  the  throne  and  its 
supporters,  by  Pausanias.  The  ivory  parts  of  the 
statue  were  constantly  rubbed  with  oil,  as  a  defence 
against  the  damp,  (Pausan.  Eliac.  1. 12.)  and  officers 
named  (f>a.3pvvTou,  or  cleansers,  were  appointed  to 
keep  it  well  polished.  The  veil  of  the  temple  was 
of  wool  dyed  with  Phoenician  purple,  and  adorned 
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with  Assyrian  embroidery,  presented  by  king  An- 
tiochus.  Among  the  various  offerings  which  adorned 
the  interior  of  the  temple  might  be  remarked  a 
throne  dedicated  by  Arimnus  king  of  the  Tyrrheni, 
and  the  first  foreigner  whose  donation  to  the  Olym- 
pian god  is  recorded  :  a  golden  Jupiter,  the  offering 
of  Cypselus  tyrant  of  Corinth  :  the  horses  presented 
by  Cynisca  as  a  monument  of  her  victory  in  the 
Olympic  games :  a  brasen  tripod,  on  which  were 
laid  the  crowns  of  the  conquerors  :  statues  of  Ha- 
drian and  Trajan  ;  the  former  erected  by  the  states 
of  Achaia,  the  latter  by  those  of  all  Greece :  chap- 
lets  of  wild  olive  and  oak  deposited  by  Nero :  also 
several  votive  pillars,  on  one  of  which  was  inscribed 
the  treaty  concluded  by  the  Eleans,  Athenians,  and 
Argives,  for  the  space  of  a  hundred  years. 

Within  the  Altis,  or  sacred  grove,  was  the  teme- 
nus  of  Pelops,  whom  the  Eleans  venerated  among 
heroes,  as  much  as  Jupiter  among  other  gods.  This 
consecrated  precinct,  situated  to  the  right  of  the 
northern  approach  to  the  temple,  was  adorned  with 
plantations  and  statues.  (Pausan.  Eliac.  I.  13.) 

The  hero  himself,  as  we  learn  from  Pindar,  re- 
posed on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  and  near  the 
altar  of  Jupiter. 

Nuv  8'  hv  al[xaxovplai; 
'AyXauiai  f/,s[J.ix.Tu.i, 

'AXQeov  7T0f0O  XAlScJf, 

TujU./3ov  a^'moXQy 

'  Ep^wv  "KoXv^svootuto)  %a- 

pa.  (3w[jlw.  Olymp.  I.  146. 

This  altar  was  entirely  composed  of  ashes  collected 
from  the  thighs  of  victims,  which,  being  diluted 
with  water  from  the  Alpheus,  formed  a  kind  of 
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cement.  Its  elevation  was  twenty-two  feet,  and  its 
circumference  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Here 
sacrifices  were  daily  offered  by  the  Eleans,  as  well 
as  by  private  individuals,  independent  of  those  per- 
formed during  the  great  solemnities. 

There  were  likewise  altars  dedicated  to  Vesta, 
Mercury,  Minerva,  Diana,  and  the  Alpheus ;  Vul- 
can, Hercules  surnamed  Parastates,  the  Unknown 
God,  with  others,  too  numerous  to  be  specified.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Altis  was  the  workshop  of  the 
celebrated  Phidias,  where  he  executed  the  different 
sculptures  destined  for  the  temple.  Also  a  building 
named  Leonidseum,  from  Leonidas,  an  Elean,  by 
whom  it  was  constructed  ;  it  stood  on  the  road  along 
which  passed  the  processions  in  the  Olympic  fes- 
tival. During  the  time  of  Pausanias  it  was  allotted 
to  the  Roman  prefects.  Behind  the  temple  grew 
the  wild  olive  named  Callistephanus,  which  fur- 
nished the  chaplets  awarded  to  the  victors  in  the 
games.  The  course  for  horse-races  was  also  deco- 
rated with  altars  to  the  equestrian  deities  Neptune, 
Juno,  Mars,  and  Minerva. 

Pausanias  notices  a  building  not  far  from  thence 
called  Theecoleon,  where  the  priests  and  curators 
of  sacrifices  resided ;  adjoining  which  was  the  Pry- 
taneum  and  banqueting-hall  of  the  Eleans. 

The  temple  of  Juno,  next  in  importance  and 
magnitude  to  that  of  Jupiter,  was  a  Doric  edifice, 
erected,  as  it  is  reported,  by  the  town  of  Scillus  in 
Triphylia.  It  was  sixty  feet  long,  and  surrounded 
by  columns.  Games  were  there  celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  goddess,  in  which  virgins  contended  for  the 
prizes ;  these  were  also  admitted  to  run  in  the 
Olympic  stadium ;  but  the  course  on  such  occasions 
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was  diminished  by  one  sixth  of  its  usual  length. 
Most  of  the  statues  in  the  temple  of  Juno  appeared 
to  be  of  a  very  ancient  style.  Some  were  by  Praxi- 
teles and  Cleon  of  Sicyon.  It  contained  also  the 
chest  in  which  Cypselus  of  Corinth  is  said  to  have 
been  preserved  by  his  mother,  this  monument, 
having  been  dedicated  by  his  posterity  in  comme- 
moration of  that  event.  Pausanias  describes  it  as 
quadrangular,  and  richly  decorated  with  sculptures 
and  explanatory  inscriptions.  In  addition  to  these 
he  mentions  the  discus  of  Iphitus,  and  the  table  on 
which  were  placed  the  crowns  of  the  victors  in  the 
games.  This  was  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  exquisitely 
enriched  with  carved  work  by  Colotes.  Within  the 
Altis  stood  another  Doric  building  called  the  Me- 
troum,  or  temple  of  Cybele ;  but  the  image  of  the 
goddess  had  been  removed,  and  the  statues  of  some 
of  the  Roman  emperors  only  remained.  The  Altis 
was  also  filled  with  statues,  partly  supplied  by  the 
Eleans  themselves  from  the  fines  incurred  at  dif- 
ferent times  during  the  celebration  of  the  games, 
and  partly  by  individuals.  There  was  a  Jove  of 
brass  six  cubits  high,  brandishing  a  thunderbolt  in 
either  hand,  presented  by  the  Cynsethians  of  Ar- 
cadia. The  Apolloniatae  of  Illyria  likewise  furnished 
various  statues  by  Lycius  the  son  of  Myron.  A 
Jupiter  crowned  with  flowers,  and  holding  an  eagle 
in  one  hand  and  a  thunderbolt  in  the  other,  was  an 
offering  of  the  Metapontines.  Another  Jupiter,  with 
the  Asopus  and  his  daughters,  was  dedicated  by 
the  Phliasians.  The  Leontini  had  likewise  erected 
a  Jupiter,  which  was  seven  cubits  high.  But  a 
more  conspicuous  and  celebrated  statue  was  that  of 
the    same    god    consecrated    by  those   Greeks   who 
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fought  and  vanquished  the  Persians  at  Plataea. 
Other  images  of  Jove  were  offered  by  the  Mega- 
reans,  the  Hyblaeans  of  Sicily,  and  the  Clitorians ; 
the  latter  a  colossal  figure  eighteen  feet  high.  Si- 
milar offerings  are  recorded  of  the  Thessalians,  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  of  L.  Mummius,  after  his  con- 
quest of  Achaia.  But  the  most  colossal  figure  in 
the  whole  sacred  precincts  of  the  Altis  was  a  Jupi- 
ter erected  by  the  Eleans  on  the  termination  of  the 
war  with  Arcadia ;  its  height  was  twenty-seven 
feet.  Within  the  council-hall  was  placed  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  H orchis,  armed  with  a  thunderbolt  in 
each  hand,  before  which  the  athlets,  together  with 
their  fathers  and  brothers,  solemnly  pledged  them- 
selves to  be  guilty  of  no  fraudulent  practices  in  the 
Olympic  contest ;  they  swore  also  that  for  ten  con- 
secutive months  they  had  carefully  attended  to 
every  part  of  their  exercise.  The  judges  likewise 
took  an  oath  that  their  decisions  should  be  in- 
fluenced by  no  corrupt  motives,  and  that  they 
would  not  reveal  to  any  one  the  reasons  of  their 
approval  or  rejection. 

Pausanias,  after  enumerating  all  the  figures  of 
Jupiter  contained  in  the  Altis,  passes  on  to  describe 
other  objects  which  were  to  be  seen  there.  Among 
these  he  notices  statues  of  thirty-five  boys  ship- 
wrecked in  crossing  from  Messina  to  Rhegium,  de- 
dicated by  the  Mamertini.  Other  boys  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Agrigentines  out  of  the  spoils  of 
Motye,  a  town  of  Sicily :  these  were  by  Calamis. 
The  Achaeans  supplied  the  effigies  of  the  nine  war- 
riors who,  when  the  Greeks  were  defied  by  Hector, 
volunteered  to  engage  with  him  in  single  combat : 
these  were  by  Onatas  of  iEgina,  son  of  Micon.     A 
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brasen  Hercules,  ten  cubits  high,  was  sent  thither 
from  Thasus :  this  was  also  by  Onatas,  whom  Pau- 
sanias  looked  upon  as  scarcely  inferior  to  the  most 
celebrated  sculptors  of  Attica. 

The  Messenians  of  Naupactus  presented  a  figure 
of  Victory,  in  commemoration  of  their  exploits  at 
Sphacteria  in  conjunction  with  the  Athenians,  but 
the  inscription  was  omitted,  to  avoid  giving  offence 
to  the  Lacedaemonians.  Of  private  donations,  the 
most  numerous  were  those  of  Smicythus,  or  Micy- 
thus,  as  he  is  called  by  some  writers,  who,  having 
been  the  slave  of  Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegium  and 
Messena,  was  on  his  death  intrusted  by  him  with 
the  direction  of  affairs,  and  the  guardianship  of  his 
children0.  Several  offerings  were  likewise  presented 
by  Phormis  an  Arcadian,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  service  of  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Sicily.  Pau- 
sanias  next  enumerates  the  statues  of  the  victors  in 
the  Olympic  games  which  adorned  the  sacred  grove. 
Of  these  several  were  by  Lysippus,  Myron,  and  Po- 
lycletus ;  that  of  Cynisca,  daughter  of  Archidamus, 
king  of  Sparta,  whose  chariot  and  horses  obtained  a 
prize,  was  by  Apelles.  The  Lacedaemonians  at  one 
time  surpassed  all  the  other  Greeks  in  the  breed 
and  management  of  race-horses.  The  statue  of  Po- 
lydamas  of  Scotussa,  whose  extraordinary  strength 
and  prowess  are  celebrated  by  several  writers,  was 
conspicuous  among  those  of  numberless  athlets. 
Here  were  also  those  of  Euthymus  of  Locri  in 
Italy,  Theagenes  the  Thasian,  Diagoras  of  Rhodes, 
with  his  sons,  and  Milo  of  Crotona,  all  renowned 


°   See  a  further   account  of      Ancient  Italy,  under  the  head 
Micythus  in  the  description  of      of  Rhegium,  t.  II.  p.  430. 
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for  their  victories  both  in  the  Olympic  and  other 
games. 

The  Altis  contained  also  numerous  treasuries  be- 
longing to  different  Grecian  cities  similar  to  those 
at  Delphi.  These  were  situated  on  a  basement  of 
porine  stone  to  the  north  of  the  temple  of  Juno. 
That  of  Sicyon  consisted  of  two  brasen  chambers, 
one  of  Doric,  the  other  of  Ionic  architecture,  dedi- 
cated by  Myron,  tyrant  of  that  city,  in  the  thirty- 
third  Olympiad ;  and  within  were  various  offerings 
of  Myon,  a  Locrian  city,  and  of  Miltiades.  In  the 
Carthaginian  treasury  were  deposited  a  colossal  Ju- 
piter, and  three  linen  cuirasses,  the  offering  of  Ge- 
lon  and  the  Syracusans  for  a  victory  obtained  over 
the  forces  of  Carthage. 

The  Epidamnians  possessed  two  sacred  reposito- 
ries, in  which  were  placed  Atlas,  the  Hesperides, 
and  Hercules,  of  cedar-wood.  The  treasury  of  the 
Sybarites  of  Lupia,  a  Calabrian  town  once  called 
Sybaris,  was  next  to  that  of  the  Epidamnians. 
Those  of  Cyrene,  Selinus,  and  Metapontum  followed 
in  order.  In  that  of  Megara  was  deposited  a  group 
of  figures  in  cedar,  representing  the  contest  of  Her- 
cules with  the  river  Achelous.  Its  pediment  exhi- 
bited in  carving  the  battles  of  the  gods  and  giants. 
Last  of  all  was  a  treasury  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Gela.  Above  these  rose  the  Cronium,  or  hill  of  cronius 
Saturn,  often  alluded  to  by  Pindar,  on  the  summit 
of  which  priests  named  Basilae  offered  sacrifice  to 
the  god  every  year  at  the  vernal  equinox : 

TO   Ss 

KuxXco  xe'Sov  efyxe  8o'p7rou  hv<nv, 
Tiptzaxg  nopov  'A\<psov 
Mera  8a>Sr/c'  avuxTcov  Sewv.   x.u\  nctyov 
H  4> 
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Kpovov  ■npcVztpbsyfca.TO'   -npovbi  yap 

Ncuvvfxvoc,  a;  Olvopaos  ap%e, 

Bps^STO  noKKa  vKpo&i.  OlAMP.  X.  56. 

Xenophon  mentions,  that  in  a  war  waged  by  the 
Eleans  with  the  Arcadians,  mount  Cronius  was  oc- 
cupied and  fortified  by  the  latter.  (Hell.  VII.  4, 14.) 
Below  that  hill  stood  the  temple  of  Lucina  Olym- 
pia,  where  Sosipolis,  the  protecting  genius  of  Elis, 
was  also  worshipped :  Venus  Urania  had  a  temple 
in  the  same  vicinity.  The  stadium  was  a  mound  of 
earth,  with  seats  for  the  Hellanodicse,  who  entered, 
as  well  as  the  runners,  by  a  secret  portico.  The 
hippodrome,  which  was  contiguous  to  the  stadium, 
was  likewise  surrounded  by  a  mound  of  earth,  ex- 
cept in  one  part,  where,  on  an  eminence,  was  placed 
the  temple  of  Ceres  Chamyne.  Not  far  from  thence 
were  the  Olympian  gymnasia,  for  all  kinds  of  exer- 
cises connected  with  the  games. 

Olympia  now  presents  scarcely  any  vestiges  of 
the  numerous  buildings,  statues,  and  monuments,  so 
elaborately  detailed  by  Pausanias.  Chandler  could 
only  trace  "the  walls  of  the  cell  of  a  very  large 
"  temple,  standing  many  feet  high,  and  well  built, 
"  the  stones  all  injured,  and  manifesting  the  labour 
"  of  persons  who  have  endeavoured  by  boring  to 
"  get  at  the  metal  with  which  they  were  cemented. 
"  From  a  massive  capital  remaining,  it  was  collected 
"  that  the  edifice  had  been  of  the  Doric  order  p." 
Mr.  Revett  adds,  "  that  this  temple  appears  to  be 
"  rather  smaller  than  that  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  and 
"  in  no  manner  agrees  with  the  temple  of  the  Olym- 
"  pian  Jove."     The  ruins  of  this  latter  edifice,  as 

p  Travels,  t.  II.  ch.  76. 
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sir  W.  Gell  reports,  "  are  to  be  seen  toward  the  Al- 
"  pheus,  and  fifty-five  geographic  paces  distant  from 
"  the  hill  of  Saturn.  There  are  several  bushes  which 
"  mark  the  spot,  and  the  Turks  of  Lalla  are  often 
"  employed  in  excavating  the  stones.  Between  the 
"  temple  and  the  river,  in  the  descent  of  the  bank, 
"  are  vestiges  of  the  hippodrome,  or  buildings  serv- 
"  ing  for  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games. 
"  These  accompany  the  road  to  Miracca  on  the  right 
"  to  some  distance.  The  whole  valley  is  very  beau- 
"  tiful."  Few  rivers  are  so  celebrated  in  antiquity 
as  the  Alpheus,  which  flows  a  little  to  the  south  of  Alpheus  fl. 
Olympia.  It  was  known  to  rise  in  the  Laconian 
border  of  Arcadia,  and,  after  losing  itself  under 
ground  for  some  miles,  and  reappearing  again  not 
far  from  Megalopolis,  traversed  the  remainder  of 
Arcadia,  and,  entering  Elis,  discharged  its  waters, 
now  swelled  by  numerous  tributary  streams,  into 
the  Sicilian  sea.  Here,  however,  as  poets  reported, 
its  course  did  not  terminate,  for,  flowing  still  be- 
neath the  ocean,  it  hastened  to  mingle  its  waters 
with  those  of  the  fountain  Arethusa,  near  Syracuse. 
(Pausan.  Eliac.  I.  7.  Strab.  VI.  p.  269-  VIII.  p.  343.) 

'AAA',  u)  Ttltyag  sv&svtqov  sir  'AXpsco  aXvo^ 

TovSe  xoopov  xoa  GTS<pava<poplctv 

Ae£«».  Pind.  Olymf.  VIII.  12. 

Kai  fj.eyochwv  ccedXwv  ayvav  xpttrtv 

Ka)   7TSVT«ST)]piS'   a^a 

Qr^s  ^ufteoig  kzi  xp^'jolg  'A\<psov.  Olymp.  III.  37. 

"AjCX.7TV£UjU.«  (TipVOV  'AAlpeOU, 

KAs»vav  Supaxocraav  fiaAoc,  'OpTuy/a, 

Aspvwv  'Ap-repSoj —  Nem.  I.  1. 

'A\<psL0$,  fj,sT<x  TIKrav  snY}v  xuto.  novrov  odsurj, 
Ep^eTaj  eJj  'ApzQoKrctv  aycvv  x.OTwr}(po()ov  vdcop. 

Mosch.  Id.  VIII. 
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Sicanio  praetenta  sinu  jacet  insula  contra 
Plemmyrium  undosum  :  nomen  dicere  priores 
Ortygiam  :  Alpheum  fama  est  hue  Elidis  amnem 
Occultas  egisse  vias  subter  mare,  qui  nunc 
Ore,  Arethusa,  tuo  Siculis  confunditur  undis. 

iEN.  III.  692. 


Aut  Alphea  rotis  praelabi  flumina  Pisa?, 

antes. 
Georg.  III.  180. 


Et  Jovis  in  luco  currus  agitare  vol  antes. 


The  modern  name  is  Rouphia.    Near  Olympia,  this 
ciadeus  fl.  celebrated  river  received  on  its  right  bank  the  Cla- 
deus,  coming  from  the  mountains  bordering  on  Ar- 
cadia ;  this  little  river,  to  which  Pausanias  often  al- 
ludes in  his  description  of  Olympia,  is  now  called 
Staaro-Kephali.  (Pausan.  Eliac.  II.  21.  Xen.  Hell. 
VII.  4,  29.)    The  Alpheus  was  also  joined  on  the 
Leucyanias  same  side  by  the  Leucyanias,  descending  from  mount 
Pholoe ;    on  its   banks   stood  a  temple  of  Bacchus 
Leucyanitas.  (Eliac.  II.  21.) 
Heraciea.        To  the  west  of  Olympia,  and  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
stadia,  was  the  village  of  Heraciea,  near  which  flowed 
Cytherusfl.  the  river  Cytherus,  now  called  Lintxa :  it  mingled  its 
Fons         waters  with  those  of  a  fountain  sacred  to  the  Ionid 
rum  Lai-  Nymphs.  (Pausan.  Eliac.  II.  22.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  356.) 
Two  roads  led  from  Olympia  to  Elis,  one  of  which, 
called  the  Sacred  Way,  traversed  a  mountainous  tract 
of  country,  (Pausan.  Eliac.  I,  25.)  while  the  other 
passed  through  the  plains,  and  followed  the  course 
of  the  Alpheus,  to  the  town  of  Letrina,  a  distance 
of  120  stadia :  from  thence  to  Elis  were  reckoned 
180  stadia  ;  in  all  300.  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.  Strab.  VIII. 
p.  353.) 
Letrina.         Letrina  or  Lctrini,  was  a  town  of  great  antiquity, 
which  derived  its  name  from  Letrinus,  son  of  Pe- 
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lops.  It  was  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheus, 
and  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Diana  Alpheia, 
or  Alpheiusa,  whose  grove  and  temple  were  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river:  the  latter  was  adorned  with  paint- 
ings by  Cleanthes  and  Aregon,  two  Corinthian  art- 
ists of  great  repute.  Strabo  affirms  that  the  whole 
country  was  filled  with  verdant  groves  and  temples 
sacred  to  Venus,  Diana,  and  the  Nymphs,  and  the 
shores  were  lined  with  those  dedicated  to  Neptune. 
(VIII.  p.  343.  Athen.  VIII.  36.  Pausan.  Eliac.  II. 
22.)  Although  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Al- 
pheus, Letrina,  from  a  passage  in  Xenophon,  appears 
to  have  been  originally  a  town  of  Triphylia.  (Hell. 
III.  2,  18 — 21.)  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  somewhat 
to  the  south  of  Pyrgo,  and  near  a  small  lake,  which 
is  that  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  Eliac.  II.  22.  The 
district  of  Olympia  is  called  Letrinean  by  Lyco- 
phron.  (158.) 

"EcttsjA'  'Ep=p£#£uj  eg  AeTptvaitxg  yvag. 

Salmone  was  another  city  of  great  antiquity  in  theSaimone. 
same  vicinity,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Salmo- 
neus.    (Apollod.    Bibl.  I.  9,  7.   Diod.  Sic.  IV.  188. 
Strab.  VIII.  p.  356.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  ^aXfxccvrj.)  A  small 
river  once  called  Enipeus,  (Apollod.  I.  9,  8.)    but  inEnipeusfl. 
Strabo's  time  Barnichius,  flowed  near  it.  jjami. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Alpheus  we  must  like- 
wise place  the  towns  of  Amphidoli  and  Margana,  or  Amphidoi;. 
Margrea,  which  originally  belonged  to  Pisa,  but  were 
afterwards  conquered  by  the  Eleans.  (Xen.  Hell.  III. 
2,  21.)  From  Strabo  we  collect  that  the  former 
gave  its  name  to  the  small  district  of  Amphidolia. 
(VIII.  p.  349.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Ap/>^oAo}.)  Margana,  Margana. 
called  by  Strabo  Margalae  and  Margala,  was  thought 
by  some  to  be  the  Homeric  town  of  iEpy ;  but  the 
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Dyspon- 
tium. 


Aleisium 
sive  Ale- 
siaeum. 


geographer  is  of  opinion,  that  the  situation  of  Mar- 
gala  was  not  sufficiently  elevated  to  justify  the  sup- 
position. (VIII.  p.  349.  Cf.  Xen.  Hell.  III.  2,  18— 
21.  Diod.  Sic.  XV.  497.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Mapyat'a.) 

Dyspontium  was  another  city  dependent  on  Pisa, 
and  destroyed  by  the  Eleans  in  the  final  war  waged 
by  that  people  against  the  Pisatae.  (Pausan.  Eliac.  II. 
22.)  Strabo  reports  that  it  was  situated  in  a  plain  be- 
tween Elis  and  Olympia,  and  that  on  its  destruction 
the  inhabitants  were  transported  to  Epidamnus  and 
Apollonia.   (VIII.  p.  357.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Aiktvovtiov.) 

Aleisium,  noticed  by  Homer  as  belonging  to  the 
Epeans, 

O*  8'  aga  \$ov%pu<Ji6v  ts  xa)  "Hhida  87av  svaiov 
risrpKj  t  'QXzVtr),  x.ou  'A\el(nov  6Vto$  sepyst. 

II.  B.  615. 

is  included  by  Strabo  within  the  limits  of  Pisatis, 
and  placed  by  him  on  the  road  leading  from  Olym- 
pia to  Elis  across  the  mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Amphidoli.  In  his  time  it  was  a  town  called  Ale- 
siaeum,  where  a  fair  was  held  every  month.  He  also 
Aleisiusfl.  mentions  a  river  named  Aleisius.  (VIII.  p.  341.) 
Piera  fons.  Piera,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  a  fountain  be- 
tween Olympia  and  Elis.  (Eliac.  I.) 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Alpheus  the  Pisatae  were 
Harpinna.  in  possession  of  the  town  of  Harpinna,  founded  by 
Harpinna-  (Enomaus  near  the  little  river  Harpinnates.    Pausa- 
nias observed  its  ruins  not  far  from  the  site  of  Pisa. 
(Eliac.  II.  21.   Strab.  VIII.  p.  356.  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
" Apniva.)   Beyond  the  Harpinnates  to  the  east  flowed 
Panhenius  another  small  stream  named  Parthenius.  (Pans.  loc. 

cit.  Strab.  loc.  cit.) 
Cycesium.       Cy  cesium  was  the  largest  of  the  eight  towns  ori- 
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ginally  dependent  on  Pisa  ;  but  Strata,  who  acquaints 
us  with  this  fact,  states  nothing  by  which  its  site 
may  be  ascertained.  (VIII.  p.  356,  7.)    Lenus,  ac-Lenus. 
cording  to  Steph.  Byz  (v.  Avjvog)  was  also  situated  in 
Pisatis. 

TRIPHYLIA. 

Some  authors  have  derived  the  name  of  this  south- 
ern portion  of  Elis  from  Triphylus,  an  Arcadian 
prince.  (Polyb.  IV.  77,  8.)  But  others  ascribe  it 
with  more  probability  to  the  circumstance  of  its  in- 
habitants having  sprung  from  three  different  nations, 
the  Epei,  the  Minyae  or  Arcadians,  and  the  Eleans. 
(Strab.  VIII.  p.  337.)  The  Minyae,  or  descendants 
of  the  Argonauts,  who  had  settled  in  Laconia  and 
Thera,  after  their  expulsion  from  Lemnos,  are  stated 
by  Herodotus  to  have  occupied  this  tract  of  country, 
having  previously  dispossessed  the  Paroreatae,  a  peo- 
ple apparently  of  Arcadian  origin.  (IV.  148.)  Some 
years  after,  however,  the  Eleans  seized  upon  and  de- 
stroyed most  of  their  establishments.  (Herod,  loc.  cit.) 
But  in  the  war  with  Sparta  they  were  compelled 
by  that  power  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
then  existing  Triphylian  towns.  (Xen.  Hell.  III.  2, 
21.)  These  at  a  later  period  were  claimed  by  the 
Arcadians,  perhaps  from  their  ancient  connection 
with  the  Paroreatse.  Before  the  Social  war,  the 
whole  of  this  district  had  been  reduced  by  the 
Eleans ;  but  several  of  its  towns  during  that  contest 
were  taken  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  gave  them 
up  to  the  Achaeans ;  and  though  the  Eleans  after- 
wards disputed  their  possession,  they  were  awarded 
by  the  Romans  to  the  former  people.  (Polyb.  IV.  77. 
et  seq.  XVIII.  25.  et  seq.)  The  Triphylian  territory, 
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as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  was  rich  and  fertile.  (VIII. 
p.  344.)  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of 
its  towns,  must  have  been  thickly  inhabited. 

Phrixa.  The  first  of  these  was  Phrixa,  situated  on  the  left 

bank  of  the  Alpheus,  where  that  river  makes  a  con- 
siderable bend  between  the  Arcadian  frontier  and 
Olympia.  (Xen.  Hell.  III.  2,  21.)  It  was  taken  in  the 
Social  war  by  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Polyb.  IV.  77,  9. 
80,  13.)  This  town,  founded  by  the  Minyse,  as  we 
learn  from  Herodotus,  (IV.  148.)  was  also  called 
Phsestus.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  ^aia-rog.)  Pausanias  ob- 
served its  ruins  on  a  conical  hill,  near  the  ford  of 
the  Alpheus,  and  also  some  vestiges  of  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Cydonia.  (Eliac.  II.  21.)  This  site  is  now 
called  Falaio  Phamari,  where  there  is  a  ferry  over 
the  river,  and  some  slight  vestiges  of  an  ancient  town 
or  fortress  on  a  conical  mount,  from  whence  there  is 

Epitalium.  a  beautiful  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Alpheus  towards 
Arcadia  and  Elis  %  A  little  to  the  south  of  Phrixa 
was  Epitalium,  occupying  also  a  strong  and  elevated 
position  above  the  same  river.     These  topographical 

Thryon  vei  characteristics  have  induced  many  commentators  of 

Thryoessa.  J 

Homer  to  identify  this  town  with  Thryon  or  Thry- 
oessa, which  the  poet  assigns  to  Nestor. 

Kaj  QpuoVy  'A\<pcio~io  7ropov,  xa.)  suktitov  AIttv — 

II.  B.  592. 

"Etm  8e  t»j  Opuosvact  ttoAjc,  alnfux  xoAgoioj, 
TijXou  W  'A&feioj,  vsutyj  YI6\ov  tj[J!.u^osVTOg. 

II.  A.  710. 

(Cf.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  349.  Xen.  Hell.  III.  2,  18—21.) 

It  was  also  taken  by  Philip  in  the  Social  war.  (Polyb. 

IV.  80,  13.   Steph.  Byz.  v.  'EmraKtov.)     Nearer  the 

Scilius.      coast  we  must  seek  for  the  ruins  of  Scillus,  rendered 

'i  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  37.  Dodwell  t.  II.  p.  341. 
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interesting  from  Xenophon  having  fixed  his  abode 
there  during  his  exile.  The  town  itself  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Eleans,  in  consequence  of  its  unit- 
ing against  them  in  the  war  with  Pisa.  But  the  ter- 
ritory being  afterwards  wrested  from  Elis  by  the  La- 
cedaemonians, they  made  it  over  to  Xenophon,  when 
that  celebrated  Athenian  was  banished  by  his  fellow 
citizens,  for  having  served  in  the  army  of  the  younger 
Cyrus.  (Pausan.  Eliac.  I.  6.)  Xenophon  has  him- 
self given  us  in  the  Anabasis  an  interesting  account 
of  his  residence  at  Scillus,  where  he  erected  a  tem- 
ple to  Diana  Ephesia,  in  performance  of  a  vow  made 
during  the  famous  retreat  which  he  so  ably  con- 
ducted. (Anab.  V.  3,  7.)  "  It  was  built  on  a  spot 
"  pointed  out  by  the  oracle,  and  near  the  little  river 
"  Selinus  or  Sellenus,  of  the  same  name  as  the 
"  stream  which  flows  from  the  temple  of  Diana 
"  Ephesia.  This  rivulet  was  well  stocked  with  fish, 
"  and  the  country  around  abounded  with  every  kind 
"  of  game.  Xenophon  then  built  a  temple,  and  an 
"  altar  from  the  sacred  money;  he  also  reserved  con- 
"  stantly  the  tenth  of  the  produce  yielded  by  the 
"  estate,  to  sacrifice  to  the  goddess,  to  whose  festival 
"  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  and  the  neighbour- 
"  ing  population  were  invited.  These  were  sup- 
"  plied  with  meal,  bread,  wine,  sweetmeats,  and  a 
"  portion  of  the  victims,  as  well  as  the  produce  of 
"  the  chace.  For  the  sons  of  Xenophon,  and  the  in- 
"  habitants  of  Scillus,  with  as  many  others  as  might 
"  choose,  hunted  for  the  festival ;  not  only  on  the  sa- 
"  cred  lands,  but  also  on  mount  Pholoe,  where  they 
"  found  wild  boars,  roes,  and  deer. 

"  The  place  lies  on  the  road  which  leads  from  La- 
'?  cedsemon  to  Olympia,  about  twenty  stadia  from 
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"  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  Within  the  sa- 
"  cred  lands  are  groves  and  hills  covered  with  fo- 
"  rests,  which  afford  pasture  for  swine,  goats,  sheep, 
"  and  horses;  so  that  the  cattle  of  those  who  come 
"  to  the  feast  are  also  well  supplied  with  food. 
"  Around  the  temple  has  been  planted  an  orchard 
"  of  fruit  trees  of  every  kind.  The  building  itself, 
"  to  compare  great  things  with  small,  resembles  that 
"  of  Ephesus,  and  the  statue  is  also  similar,  except 
"  that  here  it  is  of  cypress,  whereas  the  Ephesian  is 
"  of  gold.  Near  the  temple  stands  a  pillar  with  this 
"  inscription  :  This  land  is  sacred  to.  Diana.  Who- 
"  ever  holds  and  cultivates  it,  let  him  offer  up  a 
"  tenth  of  the  produce  in  sacrifices  every  year ; 
"  and  with  the  remainder  keep  the  temple  in  re- 
"  pair.  If  he  Jails  to  do  this,  he  will  be  exposed 
"  to  the  anger  of  the  goddess.'" 

Pausanias,  who  visited  the  ruins  of  Scillus,  states, 
that  the  tomb  of  Xenophon  was  pointed  out  to  him, 
and  over  it  his  statue  of  Pentelic  marble.  He  adds, 
that  when  the  Eleans  recovered  Scillus  they  brought 
Xenophon  to  trial  for  having  accepted  the  estate  at 
the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  but  that  he  was  acquitted, 
and  allowed  to  reside  there  without  molestation. 
(Eliac.  I.  6.) 

Strabo  speaks  of  a  celebrated  temple  of  Minerva 
Scilluntia  near  this  town,  and  not  far  from  a  spot 
Pheiion.  named  Phellon.  (VIII.  p.  344.)  We  should  probably 
look  for  the  ruins  of  Scillus  and  the  little  river  Seli- 
nus,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  and  Pausanias,  (loc. 
cit.)  near  the  village  of  Brina,  where,  as  sir  W. 
Gell  was  informed,  stands  a  Palaio  Castro. 

Pausanias  reports,  that  between  Scillus  and  the 
Alpheus,  in  the  direction  of  Olympia,  was  a  craggy 
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and  lofty  summit  named  Typseum,  from  whence  the  Typaeum 

mons. 

law  decreed  that  those  women  should  be  hurled 
headlong,  who  had  infringed  the  regulations  which 
prohibited  their  appearance  at  Olympia.  This  barba- 
rous sentence  was  however  never  carried  into  exe- 
cution. (Eliac.  I.  6.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Twraiov.)  The 
rock  in  question  is  probably  situated  near  Apano 
Macrisia.  We  hear  also  of  a  Triphylian  town 
named  Typana,  which  was  perhaps  in  the  vicinity  Typana. 
of  mount  Typseum.  It  surrendered  to  a  Macedo- 
nian army  during  the  Social  war.  Polybius,  from 
whom  we  derive  this  information,  writes  the  name 
Typanese.  (IV.  77,  9.  et  seq.  Cf.  Strab.  VIII.  p. 
344.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Tvnapeat.  leg.  Tviraviai.  Ptol. 
Geogr.  p.  90.)  Strabo  mentions  two  small  rivers 
named  Dalion  and  Acheron,  which  joined  the  Al-  Daiion  fl. 

J  Acheron  fl. 

pheus  in  this  vicinity.  The  latter  was  perhaps 
so  called  from  the  peculiar  veneration  with  which 
Ceres,  Proserpine,  and  Pluto  were  worshipped  on 
its  banks.  (VIII.  p.  344.)  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
Alpheus  stood  a  place  called  Pitane  by  the  same 
geographer,  if  there  is  no  error  in  the  text ;  but 
some  commentators  have  imagined  that  we  ought  to 
substitute  the  name  of  Typana.  (VIII.  p.  343.)  To 
the  south-east  of  Scillus  mount  Smyrne  now  repre- 
sents the  Minthe  of  Strabo.  (VIII.  p.  344.  Cf.  Ptol. 
p.  89.)  In  Apollodorus  allusion  is,  I  conceive,  also 
made  to  this  mountain,  where  the  mythologist  re- 
lates that  on  the  dispersion  of  the  centaurs  after  the 
death  of  Chiron,  some  of  them  retired  to  mount 
Malea.  Heyne  on  this  passage  remarks,  that  no 
writer  speaks  of  this  mountain,  and  further  observes 
that  the  MSS.  give  a  very  different  name,  since  they 
all    read    MiByev,  Me0eV    or    M/0-&V.     This    learned 

VOL.  III.  I 
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writer,  not  discovering  any  mountain,  the  name  of 
which  presented  affinity  to  the  reading  of  the  MSS., 
retained  the  faulty  word  MaXeav,  which  has  evidently 
crept  in  from  the  mention  of  Malea  in  the  preceding- 
lines  ;  and  thus  the  true  reading  Mivdyv  did  not  occur 
to  him.  (Apollod.  II.  5,  4.)  Sir  W.  Gell  points  out 
mount  Smyrne  or  Minthe  on  the  left  of  the  road 
from  Palaio  Phanaro  to  Brina.  On  the  summit 
the  natives  say  there  was  a  fortress  r. 

Proceeding  towards  the  coast  we  find  a  river  now 
chaicisfl.  called  Mundritza,  which  is  perhaps  the  Chalcis  of 

et  vicus. 

Homer s. 

Brj  8e  7rapa  Kpovvovg,  xa)  X«Xx/8a  xtx)  7caqa  AvfAYjV. 

Strabo  mentions  also  a  town  or  village  of  that  name, 
Cmnifons.  (VIII.  p.  343,)     Cruni  was  a  fountain  in  the  same 

vicinity. 
Anigrusfl.  Further  south  flowed  the  river  Anigrus,  which 
formed  into  marshes  at  its  mouth  from  the  want  of 
fall  to  carry  off  the  water.  This  stagnant  pool  ex- 
haled an  odour  so  fetid  as  to  be  perceptible  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  stadia,  and  the  fish  caught  there 
were  so  tainted  with  the  infection  that  they  could 
not  be  eaten.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  346.)  Pausanias,  how- 
ever, affirms  that  this  miasma  was  not  confined  to 
the  marshes,  but  could  be  traced  to  the  very  source 
of  the  river.  It  was  ascribed  to  the  centaurs  having 
washed  the  wounds  inflicted  by  Hercules'  envenomed 
shafts  in  this  stream.  (Strab.  loc.  cit.  Pausan.  Eliac. 
I.  5.)  The  Anigrus  received  the  water  of  a  foun- 
tain said  to  possess  the  property  of  curing  cutaneous 
disorders.     This  source  issued  from  a  cavern  sacred 

r  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  38.      appears  to  have  read  it  also  in 
s  The  passage  occurs  only  in      the  Odyssey,  O.  295. 
the  Hymn  to  Apollo,  but  Strabo 
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to  the  nymphs  called  Anigriades.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  Antrum  et 
346.  Pausan.  Eliac.  I.  5.)    The  river  Acidas,  which phamm 

•    •        i   it        a  n       n  •  .  .      Anigria- 

joined  the  Anigrus  not  far  from  its  entrance  into  theiium. 
sea,  was  regarded  by  some  persons  as  the  IardanuslcSdonfl!1 
of  Homer.  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.)     Strabo,  who  calls  it 
Acidon,  says  it  flowed  near  the  tomb  of  Iardanus. 
(VIII.  p.  347,  8.) 

The  Anigrus  itself  was  identified  with  the  Miny-  Minyeius 
eius,  which  was  generally  supposed  to  have  received 
its  name  from  the  Minyse,  who  once  occupied  the 
Triphylian  coast. 

"E<j-tj  8s  Tig  7r0Tctu.bg  Mivvyiog  slg  ci\cc  (3u\\xv 

'EyyvQsv  'Aprjvr,g —  II.  A.  722. 

(Strab.  VIII.  p.  346.  Pausan.  Eliac.  I.  6.)  The 
modern  name  of  the  Anigrus  is  Sidero.  It  rises  in 
a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  anciently  called  Lapitha,  as  Lapitha 
we  learn  from  Pausanias.  (loc.  cit.) 

Arene,  alluded  to  in  the  above  citation  of  the  Iliad,  Ai 
and  which  appears  from  another  passage  of  the  same 
poem  to  have  formed  part  of  Nestor's  dominions, 

Q»  Se  YluKov  t   hepovTO,  xcu  'A^vjjv  spuTsivijV.       B.  591. 

had  preserved  no  trace  of  existence  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  but  was  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
replaced  by  the  town  of  Samos  or  Samia,  which  both  Samoa  vei 
that  writer  and  Strabo  concur  in  placing  near  the 
Anigrus.  (Pausan.  Eliac.  I.  6.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  346.) 
Samos  was  so  called  from  its  elevated  situation. 
(Strab.  loc.  cit.)  Stesichorus  is  the  earliest  writer 
who  has  made  mention  of  this  town  in  a  poem  en- 
titled Rhadine,  being  the  name  of  a  young  Samian 
virgin,  whose  adventures  form  the  principal  subject 
of  the  tale.  Strabo,  from  whom  we  derive  this  in- 
formation, accounts  for  the  omission  of  its  name  by 

i  2 


mons. 


irene. 
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the  geographers  t)  either  from  its  having  long  ceased 
to  exist,  or  from  its  being  concealed  by  a  woody  hill 
which  lay  between  it  and  the  sea.  In  his  time  the 
Samkum.  fortress  of  Samicum  had  replaced  the  ancient  city, 
(VIII.  p.  346,  7.)  which  Polybius  enumerates  among 
the  Triphylian  towns  that  surrendered  to  the  Ma- 
cedonians in  the  Social  war.  (IV.  77,  9-  80,  9-)  But 
the  appellation  of  Samicum  extended  to  the  hill  on 
which  the  fortress  was  erected,  as  well  as  to  the  sur- 
rounding plain.  (Strab.  loc.  cit.)  It  should  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  Pausanias  speaks  of  Samia  and 
Samicum  as  being  two  distinct  places  situated  on 
different  banks  of  the  Anigrus.  (Eliac.  I.  5.)  The 
latter  probably  corresponds  with  a  PaJaio  Castro 
pointed  out  by  sir  W.  Gell  on  mount  Albena  near 
the  khan  of  Agio  Isidoro  u.  At  a  distance  of  100 
stadia  from  the  Anigrus,  and  towards  the  south,  was 
a  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  the  Samian  Nep- 
tune, surrounded  by  a  grove  of  wild  olives.  Homer 
was  supposed  to  allude  to  this  ancient  seat  of  wor- 
ship, where  he  describes  the  Pylians  sacrificing  to 
Neptune  on  the  coast  near  their  city.  (Strab.  VIII. 
p.  344.) 

Of  §£  ITyXov,  NjjA^oj  Iuxt/jxjvov  7rroXteQpov, 
'I£ov   to)  8   £7r»  dtv)  Qu\o.70~yi;  Ispa.  pstyv, 
Tctvpovg  "na^iKoLva;  'Evo<t'%Qqvi  xuavo^ctiTYj. 

Odyss.  r.  4. 

This  temple,  though  more  immediately  under  the 
care  and  superintendence  of  the  Macistians,  a  neigh- 
bouring people  of  Triphylia,  (Strab.  loc.  cit.)   was 

1  Pausanias,  however,  leads      of  Sanios,  (Achaic.  5.) 
us  to  suppose  that  the  scene  of  ll  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  39. 

the  poem  was  laid  in  the  island 
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an  object  of  great  veneration  to  all  the  surrounding 
towns. 

Pylos  of  Triphylia,  regarded  by  Strabo  with  great  Pyius  Trf. 
probability  as  the  city  of  Nestor  x,  is  placed  by  that 
geographer  at  a  distance  of  thirty  stadia  from  the 
coast,  and  near  a  small  river  once  called  AmathusA™athus 

vel  rami- 

and  Pamisus,  but  subsequently  Mamaus  and  Arca-susfl. 
dicus.  The  epithet  of  ^[xadoeig,  applied  by  Homer 
to  the  Pylian  territory,  was  referred  to  the  first  of 
these  names.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  344.)  Notwithstand- 
ing its  ancient  celebrity,  this  city  is  scarcely  men- 
tioned in  later  times.  Pausanias  even  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  aware  of  its  existence.  (Eliac.  II. 
22.)  Strabo  affirms,  that,  on  the  conquest  of  Tri- 
phylia by  the  Eleans,  they  annexed  its  territory  to 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Lepreum.  (VIII.  p.  355.) 
The  vestiges  of  Pylos  are  thought  by  sir  W.  Gell  to 
correspond  with  a  Palaio  Castro  situated  at  Pis- 
kini,  or  Pischini,  about  two  miles  from  the  coast. 
Near  this  is  a  village  called  Sareney,  perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  Arene. 

Lepreum  was  originally  founded,  as  it  was  said,  Lepreum. 
by  the  Arcadians  or  Cauconians, 

KavKcuvcav  TTToXlsQpov,  o  Aeirpeiov  7rs<£aTi<7T«J. 

Callim.  H.  in  Jov.  39. 

(Strab.  VIII.  p.  345.)  but  was  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  Minyae,  (Herod.  IV.  148.)  and  finally  became 
subject  to  the  Eleans.  (Pausan.  Eliac.  I.  5.)  In  the 
Peloponnesian  war  it  revolted  however  from  that 
people,  and  the  protection  which  its  inhabitants  re- 
ceived from  the  Spartans  involved  the  latter  in  a  war 
with  Elis.  (Thuc.  V.  31.  Cf.  Xen.  Hell.  III.  2,  18.) 

x  This  question  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  section. 
J  Itiner  of  the  Morea,  p.  40. 
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Macistus. 
Macistia 

regie 


Lepreum  was  a  place  of  some  strength,  and  possessed 
a  rich  and  fertile  territory.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  345.  Po- 
lyb.  IV.  77,  9—79—80.)  Pausanias  affirms  that  in 
his  time  it  belonged  to  Arcadia.  He  speaks  of  its 
temples  sacred  to  Jupiter  Lycaeus  and  Ceres,  and  its 
monuments  of  Lycurgus  and  Caucon.  (Eliac.  I.  5. 
Cf.  Strab.  loc.  cit.)  The  ruins  of  this  town  are  to 
be  seen  near  the  village  of  Strobitzi,  where  "  there 
"  is  a  very  steep  ascent,  once  strongly  fortified,  to  a 
"  flat  summit  or  table-hill.  A  curious  gate  remains2." 

Pausanias  mentions  a  fountain  called  Arene  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lepreum.  (Eliac.  loc.  cit.) 

In  the  same  district,  called  by  Strabo  Hypaesia, 
or  iEpasiunr1,  we  must  with  that  geographer  place 
a  town  named  Chaa,  which  no  longer  existed  in  his 
time ;  but  it  was  known  to  the  commentators  of 
Homer,  some  of  whom  contended  that  in  this  pas- 
sage of  the  Iliad 

cog  or   £7r'  ooKupocp  KeAaOovn  [xu^ovto 

'  Aypopzvoi  YluXioi  ts  xa)  'ApKtxdsg  sy^so-lpiMpoi, 
*l?cta.i  nap  Te/p/£(ra"jy,  'lapSavoy  apt-ty)  pssSgot. 

II.  H.  133. 

for  Phea  we  should  substitute  Chaa,  and  for  the 
Celadon  the  Acidon,  a  river  which  ran  close  to  the 
latter  town,  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  348.)  Nearer  Samos 
were  some  craggy  heights,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Achaean  rocks.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  347.) 

Somewhat  to  the  north-east  of  Lepreum  may  be 
seen  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Mofkitzah  the  ruins 
of  Macistus,  an  ancient  town,  which,  as  Strabo  af- 
firms, once  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  surrounding 


z  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  4 1 . 
Dodvvell,  t.  II.  p.  347. 

a    See    Palmer.    Exercit.    in 


Auet.  Graec.  p.  307. 

b  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  42. 
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district.  We  learn  from  that  geographer  that  this 
city  was  sometimes  called  Platanistus.  At  a  verypiatani- 
early  period  it  was  occupied  by  the  Caucones  and 
Paroreates ;  but  these  were  afterwards  dispossessed 
by  the  Minyse,  (VIII.  p.  345.  Herod.  IV.  148.)  who 
were  in  their  turn  conquered  by  the  Eleans.  (Xen. 
Hell.  III.  2,  18.)  During  the  war  with  Pisa  the 
Macistians  however  revolted  against  Elis  in  favour 
of  the  rival  city ;  but,  being  defeated,  shared  the 
fate  of  the  Pisatae  and  their  allies.  (Pausan.  Eliac. 
II.  22.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Momo-to?.)  Strabo  speaks  of  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Hercules  Macistius.  (VIII. p.  348.) 

To  the  north-east  of  Macistus,  and  towards  the 
Arcadian  frontier,  was  Epium,  a  town  which,  having  Epium. 
been  founded  by  the  Minyae,  (Herod.  IV.  148.)  was, 
according  to  Xenophon,  afterwards  purchased  from 
its  inhabitants  by  the  Eleans  for  the  sum  of  thirty 
talents,  but  the  Lacedaemonians  compelled  them  to 
give  it  up.  (Hell.  III.  2,  22.)  Polybius,  who  writes 
the  name  iEpium,  or  Epium,  says  it  was  taken  by 
the  Macedonians  in  the  Social  war.  (IV.  77,  9.  80, 
13.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  "Hkm.)  The  ruins  of  this 
town  should  be  looked  for  near  Phanari  and  Ver- 
vit%a,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alpheus,  and  towards 
the  Arcadian  frontier. 

In  the   same  vicinity  we  may  place   Bolax  andBoiax. 
Styllangium,  towns  of  Triphylia,  mentioned  by  Po-  styiian- 
lybius  as  having  surrendered  to  the  forces  of  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon,  in  the  course  of  the  Social  war. 
(IV.  77,  9.  80,  13.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  ZruAAay/ov.) 

Nudium,  founded,  according  to  Herodotus,  by  the  Nudium. 
Minyse,  was  destroyed,  together  with  other  settle- 
ments of  the  same  people,  by  the  Eleans.  (IV.  148.) 

Hypana  was  a  small  town  of  Triphylia,  situated  Hypana. 

i  4 
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apparently  not  far  from  Pylos.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  344.) 
It  surrendered  to  the  Macedonian  forces  during  the 
Social  war.  (Polyb.  IV.  77,  9-  79,  4.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz. 
v.  "Tirava.  Ptol.  p.  90.)  The  site  of  this  ancient  town 
is  doubtless  marked  by  a  small  place  called  Upana, 
near  which  sir  W.  Gell  observed  some  ruins  on  a 
hilK 
Pyrgi  vei        The   last   town   of  Triphylia  to  the   south  was 

Pvrgos.  * 

Pyrgi,  or  Pyrgos,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neda. 
(Strab.  VIII.  p.  348.)  Herodotus  states  that  it  was 
founded  by  the  Minyse.  (IV.  148.)  Pyrgi  is  enu- 
merated by  Polybius  among  the  towns  which  opened 
their  gates  to  Philip  of  Macedon.  (IV.  77, 9-  80, 13.) 
Its  vestiges  lie  not  far  from  the  khan  of  Botizi,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Paulizza  or  Nedad.  This 
river  flowed  from  mount  Lycaeum  in  Arcadia,  and, 
after  a  short  but  rapid  course,  fell  into  the  sea  be- 
tween Pyrgi  and  Cyparissia,  the  first  Messenian 
town.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  348.  Pausan.  Messen.  36.) 
Andria.  We  find  from  Steph.  Byz.  that  Andria  was  a  town  of 
Elis.  (v.'Avfy/a.)  Now  if  we  could  ascertain  that  it  was 
situated  on  the  coast,  we  might  substitute  its  name 
for  that  of  Adria,  in  a  passage  of  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Aratus,  where  it  is  said  that  having  set  sail  from 
Methone  in  Messenia  for  Egypt,  he  was  driven  back 
by  contrary  winds  to  Adria,  a  town  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Macedonians,  where  he  remained  con- 
cealed for  some  time,  until  he  was  taken  off  by  a 
Roman  ship,  bound  for  Syria,  which  happened  to 
put  in  there.  Palinerius  is  also  of  opinion  that  the 
reading  should  be  altered  to  Andria ;  but  he  under- 

c  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  43.  cl  Sir  W.  Gell  observed  here 

In  Lapie's  Map  this  village  is      many     remains     of    antiquity, 
called  Ctypana.  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  43. 
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stands  by  that  name  a  town  in  the  island  of  Andros, 
which  I  cannot  conceive  to  be  the  site  alluded  to, 
since  in  that  case  we  should  have  expected  Plutarch 
to  mention  the  island  rather  than  the  town.  Again, 
it  is  not  probable  that  a  vessel  sailing  from  a  south- 
ern port  of  Peloponnesus  would  be  driven  by  con- 
trary winds  to  Andros.  Lastly,  we  may  observe, 
that  a  port  of  Elis  is  a  much  more  likely  place  for 
a  Roman  ship  to  touch  at  on  her  way  to  Syria  than 
that  island0.  (Plut.  Vit.  Arat.) 

Cyparisseis,  which  Homer   assigns  to  Nestor,  isCyparis- 

SG1S* 

placed  by  Strabo  in  Triphylia ;  he  distinguishes  it 
from  the  Messenian  town  called  Cyparissia,  (VIII. 
p.  349.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Kvnapio-a-ta,)  though  it  is 
much  more  natural  to  suppose  them  to  be  one  and 
the  same.  Hyperesia  is  ascribed  to  Elis  by  Steph.  Hyperesia. 
Byz.,  (v.  'Tnyipeaia,)  but  perhaps  we  ought  to  read 
'Tiraiaia,  as  in  Strabo,  VIII.  p.  347.  Stephanus 
enables  us  to  add  to  our  list  of  the  Elean  towns 
Nemea,  (v.  Neu.£a,)  Phoriami,  near  the  Parthenius,  Nemea. 

\  -r»i  /  \  Phoriami. 

(v.  tyvpiafxoi,)  and  Phyteon.  (v.  fyvrtiov.)  Phyteon. 

Thucydides  mentions  Phyrcon  as  a  fortress  be-Phyrcon. 
longing  to  the  Eleans,  who  complained  of  its  having 
been  attacked  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  (V.  49.) 

Apollodorus  seems  to  assign  to  Elis  a  river  once 
called  Tigres,  but  afterwards  Harpys,  from  the  fall  Tigres 

n  c      1         tt  ,t  postea 

ot  one  01  the   Harpies  into  its  stream.   (I.  9,  21.)  Harpys h. 
The  Strophades  were  small  islands  off  the  coast,  toStrophades 
which,  as  it  is  supposed,   those  fabulous  monsters 
retired.  (Apollod.  loc.  cit.) 

These  rocks  are  known  to  navigators  by  the  name 
of  Strivali. 

e  Palmer.  Exercit.  in  Auct.  Graec.  p.  213. 
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Historical  account  ofMessenia — Early  wars  with  Sparta,  and  sub- 
sequent revolutions,  until  its  union  with  the  Achaean  confede- 
racy— Boundaries  and  topography. 

We  learn  from  Pausanias  that  Messenia-  derived 
its  appellation  from  Messene,  wife  of  Polycaon,  one 
of  the  earliest  sovereigns  of  the  country.  He  also 
observes,  that  whenever  this  name  occurs  in  Homer 
it  denotes  the  province  rather  than  the  city  of  Mes- 
sene, which  he  conceives  did  not  exist  till  the  time 
of  Epaminondas.  (Messen.  IV.  1.  Strab.  VIII.  p. 
358.) 

Tea  8'  ev  Mstrcr^vvj  £uju./3A)jt»jv  cih\r)\oi'iv, 

O'lxco  h  *Op&i\o%pio —  Od.  4>.  16. 

M.rj\ot  yap  e%  'lQtzxYis  MscrcriijvJOJ  avtigsg  cisipav 

N»]U(rl  wo AuxPojVcn  Tgfrjxo'cn',  ^8s  vo^rjag.  Od.  4>.  18. 

At  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war,  it  appears  from 
the  poet  that  Messenia  was  partly  under  the  domi- 
nation of  Menelaus,  and  partly  under  that  of  Nes- 
tor. This  is  evident  from  the  towns  which  he  has 
assigned  to  these  respective  leaders,  and  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Strabo  and  Pausa- 
nias. (Strab.  VIII.  p.  350—358.  Pausan.  Messen.  3. 
Cf.  Diod.  Sic.  XV.^ 
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In  the  division  of  Peloponnesus,  made  after  the 
return  of  the  Heraclidae,  Messenia  fell  to  the  share 
of  Cresphontes,  son  of  Aristodemus,  with  whom 
commenced  the  Dorian  line,  which  continued  with- 
out interruption  for  several  generations.  In  the 
reign  of  Phintias  an  event  occurred  which  inter- 
rupted the  harmony  that  till  then  had  subsisted 
between  the  Messenians  and  Spartans.  During  the 
festival  of  Diana,  which  was  celebrated  at  Limnsea, 
on  the  confines  of  the  two  countries,  the  Messenians 
are  said  to  have  offered  violence  to  some  Spartan 
maids,  and  to  have  also  slain  Teleclus  king  of  La- 
cedaemon,  who  attempted  to  punish  the  authors  of 
this  flagrant  outrage.  (Pausan.  Messen.  4.  Strab. 
VIII.  p.  362.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Messenians 
denied  the  charge  preferred  against  them,  and  ac- 
cused the  Spartans  of  having  disguised  armed 
youths  in  female  attire  with  the  intention  of  at- 
tacking their  territory  whilst  unprepared  to  resist 
such  an  aggression.  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.)  These  dif- 
ferences in  the  following  reign  led  to  an  open  rup- 
ture, and  war  was  commenced  on  the  part  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  by  the  surprise  and  capture  of  Am- 
phea,  a  border  town  of  Messenia,  in  the  second  year 
of  the  ninth  Olympiad.  Continued  hostilities  were 
carried  on  for  the  space  of  one  year  without  any 
decisive  advantage  on  either  side ;  but  the  Mes- 
senians being  at  length  worsted  in  a  general  en- 
gagement, they  were  compelled  to  retire  to  Ithome, 
a  lofty  mountain  in  the  centre  of  their  country, 
where,  strongly  entrenching  themselves,  they  sent 
to  consult  the  Pythian  oracle  respecting  the  issue  of 
the  war.  The  god  replied,  that,  in  order  to  secure 
the  victory,  they  must   immolate  a  virgin  of  the 
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royal  line  of  iEpytusa.  In  compliance  with  this  de- 
cree, Aristodemus,  who  had  already  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war,  and  was  descended 
from  that  prince,  sacrificed  his  own  daughter  in  ful- 
filment of  the  oracle ;  by  which  act  of  devotion  he 
acquired  such  popularity,  that,  on  the  death  of  Eu- 
phaes,  sovereign  of  Messenia,  who  was  slain  not 
long  after  in  battle  with  the  Spartans,  he  was 
elected  king  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people. 
In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  another  great  engage- 
ment took  place,  in  which  the  Messenians,  aided  by 
the  Arcadians,  Sicyonians,  and  Argives,  gained  a 
complete  victory.  Their  ill  success  did  not,  how- 
ever, deter  the  Spartans  from  renewing  the  war,  for 
they  again  invaded  Messenia ;  when  Aristodemus, 
alarmed,  as  it  is  said,  by  certain  omens  which  fore- 
boded evil  to  his  country,  put  an  end  to  his  exist- 
ence. The  Lacedaemonians  now  proceeded  to  be- 
siege Ithome,  and,  after  blockading  the  place  for 
five  months,  forced  the  inhabitants,  who  were  greatly 
reduced  by  famine  and  the  sword,  to  capitulate ; 
which  event  was  followed  by  the  entire  subjugation 
of  the  country,  after  a  war  of  twenty  years'  dura- 
tion. Many  of  the  Messenians  abandoned  their 
homes,  and  withdrew  to  Argos,  Sicyon,  and  Arca- 
dia, while  the  rest  submitted  to  the  laws  imposed 
by  the  victors.  These  proved  so  oppressive,  that, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  twenty-third  Olympiad, 
that  is,  thirty -nine  years  after  the  capture  of  Ithome, 
the  Messenians  revolted  from  Sparta  under  the  com- 
mand of  Aristomenes,  a  noble  and  valiant  youth, 
who  was  foremost   in  exciting   his  countrymen  to 

a  Son  of  Cresphontes,  whose  descendants  were  named  iEpytidae. 
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rise  against  their  oppressors.  A  battle  was  fought 
at  Derae  in  Messenia,  which  was  not  attended  with 
any  decisive  result ;  but  Aristomenes,  having  greatly 
distinguished  himself  on  that  occasion,  was  elected 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians meanwhile  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  respect- 
ing the  final  result  of  the  war,  and  were  advised  by 
the  Pythia  to  apply  to  the  Athenians  for  a  leader. 
These  complied  with  their  request ;  but,  in  derision, 
as  it  is  said,  gave  them  Tyrtaeus,  a  schoolmaster, 
who  was  lame,  and  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  weak 
understanding13.  Another  battle  was  then  fought 
near  Stenyclerus,  in  which,  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict, the  Spartans  were  totally  defeated.  This  dis- 
aster would  have  induced  them  to  sue  for  peace, 
had  they  not  been  stimulated  and  roused  to  fresh 
exertions  by  the  poetry  of  Tyrtaeus.  The  two  ar- 
mies again  met  in  Messenia  at  a  place  called  Me- 
gale  Taphros,  or  the  great  trench,  when,  owing  to 
the  treachery  of  the  Arcadian  auxiliaries,  whose 
king  had  been  bribed,  as  it  was  said,  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians, the  Messenians  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  Aristomenes,  having  collected  the  scat- 
tered remains  of  his  forces,  withdrew  to  Ira,  a  for- 
tress of  great  strength,  which  he  defended  against 
all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  for  eleven  years.  (Rhian. 
ap.  Pausan.  Messen.  17-)  From  thence  he  made 
frequent  incursions  into  the  Spartan  territory,  and 
even  surprised  Amydae  within  a  short  distance  of 
Lacedaemon.  On  one  of  these  expeditions,  being 
severely  wounded,  he  fell   into   the   hands  of  the 

b  Some  accounts  represented  nanced  by  a  fragment  of  his 
Tyrtaeus  to  be  of  Dorian  origin,  own  poems  cited  by  Strabo, 
an    opinion   which   is    counte-      VIII.  p.  362. 
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enemy,  who  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  deep 
pit  called  Caiada,  which  was  their  public  mode  of 
execution.  The  manner  in  which  Aristomenes  was 
preserved  from  destruction  was  deemed  miraculous, 
and  his  escape  from  the  hole  or  cavern  into  which 
he  had  been  cast  appeared  a  no  less  extraordinary 
interposition  of  Providence.  Not  long  after  his  re- 
turn to  Ira  that  town  was  surprised  and  captured 
by  the  Spartans,  when  Aristomenes,  and  a  few  of 
those  who  survived,  fled  into  Arcadia.  This  event 
put  an  end  to  the  second  Messenian  war,  and  once 
more  brought  that  country  under  the  domination  of 
Sparta.  The  Messenians,  who  inhabited  the  western 
coast,  embarked  on  board  their  ships,  and  withdrew 
to  Cyllene ;  from  whence  they  afterwards  crossed 
over  to  Sicily,  at  the  instigation  of  Anaxilas,  tyrant 
of  Rhegium,  and  occupied  Zancle,  thenceforth  called 
Messene.  (Pausan.  Messen.  Diod.  Sic.  XV.  492.) 
Aristomenes  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  he  continued 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  Messenians  who 
remained  in  their  country  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  severity  by  the  Spartans,  and  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  Helots  or  slaves.  This  cruel  op- 
pression induced  them  once  more  to  take  up  arms, 
in  the  seventy-ninth  Olympiad,  and  fortify  mount 
Ithome,  where  they  defended  themselves  for  ten 
years.  The  Lacedaemonians  being  at  this  time  so 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  an  earthquake,  which 
destroyed  several  of  their  towns,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  their  allies  for  assist- 
ance. (Thuc.  I.  101.  Pausan.  Messen.  24.)  At  length 
the  Messenians,  worn  out  by  this  protracted  siege, 
agreed  to  surrender  the  place  on  condition  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  retire  from  the  Peloponnesus. 
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The  Athenians  were  at  this  time  on  no  friendly 
terms  with  the  Spartans,  and  gladly  received  the 
refugees  of  Ithome,  allowing  them  to  settle  at  Nau- 
pactus,  which  they  had  lately  taken  from  the  Locri 
Ozolae.  (Thuc.  I.  103.  Pausan.  loc.  cit.)  Grateful 
for  the  protection  thus  afforded  to  them,  the  Messe- 
nians  displayed  great  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Athens 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thucydides  has  re- 
corded several  instances  in  which  they  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  that  power,  not  only  at  Nau- 
pactus,  but  in  iEtolia  and  Amphilochia,  at  Pylos, 
and  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  as  well  as  in  the 
Sicilian  expedition.  When,  however,  the  disaster  of 
iEgospotamoi  placed  Athens  at  the  mercy  of  her  ri- 
val, the  Spartans  obtained  possession  of  Naupactus, 
and  compelled  the  Messenians  to  quit  a  town  which 
had  so  long  afforded  them  refuge.  Many  of  these 
on  this  occasion  crossed  over  into  Sicily  to  join  their 
countrymen,  who  were  established  there,  and  others 
sailed  to  Africa,  where  they  procured  settlements 
among  the  Evesperitae,  a  Libyan  people.  (Pausan. 
Messen.  26.) 

After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  however,  which  hum- 
bled the  pride  of  Sparta,  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
ascendancy  of  Thebes,  Epaminondas,  who  directed 
the  counsels  of  the  latter  republic,  with  masterly 
policy  determined  to  restore  the  Messenian  nation, 
by  collecting  the  scattered  remnants  of  this  brave 
and  warlike  people.  He  accordingly  despatched 
emissaries  to  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Africa,  whither  the 
Messenians  had  migrated,  to  recall  them  to  their 
ancient  homes,  there  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  liberty,  under  the  powerful  protection  of  Thebes, 
Argos,  and  Arcadia.    Gladly  did  they  obey  the  sum- 
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mons  of  the  Theban  general,  and  hastened  to  return 
to  that  country,  the  recollection  of  which  they  had 
ever  fondly  cherished.  Epaminondas  meanwhile  had 
made  every  preparation  for  the  erection  of  a  city 
under  Mount  Ithome,  which  was  to  be  the  metropo- 
lis of  Messenia,  and  such  was  the  zeal  and  activity 
displayed  by  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  in  this 
great  undertaking,  that  the  town  which  they  named 
Messene  was  completed  and  fortified  in  eighty-five 
days.  (Diod.  Sic.  XV.  492.)  The  entrance  of  the 
Messenians,  which  took  place  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  102d  Olympiad,  was  attended  with  great  pomp, 
and  the  celebration  of  solemn  sacrifices,  and  devout 
invocations  to  their  Gods  and  heroes ;  the  lapse  of 
287  years  from  the  capture  of  Ira,  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  second  war,  having,  as  Pausanias  af- 
firms, made  no  change  in  their  religion,  their  na- 
tional customs,  or  their  language,  which,  says  that 
historian,  they  speak  even  now  more  correctly  than 
the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesians.  (Messen.  27-) 

Other  towns  being  soon  after  rebuilt,  the  Messe- 
nians were  presently  in  a  condition  to  make  head 
against  Sparta,  even  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas 
and  the  decline  of  Thebes.  That  great  general,  stren- 
uously exhorted  them,  as  the  surest  means  of  pre- 
serving their  country,  to  enter  into  the  closest  alli- 
ance with  the  Arcadians,  which  salutary  counsel  they 
carefully  adhered  to.  (Polyb.  IV.  32,  10.)  They 
likewise  conciliated  the  favour  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
whose  power  rendered  him  formidable  to  all  the 
states  of  Greece,  and  his  influence  now  procured  for 
them  the  restoration  of  some  towns  which  the  Lace- 
daemonians still  retained  in  their  possession.  (Polyb. 
IX.  28,  7-  Pausan  Messen.  28.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  361.) 
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During  the  wars  and  revolutions  which  agitated 
Greece,  upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  they  still  pre- 
served their  independence,  and  having  not  long  after 
that  event  joined  the  Achaean  confederacy,  they  were 
present  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  and  the  capture  of 
Sparta  by  Antigonus  Doson.  (Pausan.  Messen.  29.) 
In  the  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  an  unsuc- 
cessful attack  was  made  on  their  city  by  Demetrius 
of  Pharos,  then  in  the  Macedonian  service.  (Strab. 
VIII.  p.  361.)  The  inhabitants,  though  taken  by 
surprise,  defended  themselves  on  this  occasion  with 
such  intrepidity,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
detachment  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  their  general 
Demetrius  slain.  (Polyb.  III.  19,  2.  Pausan.  Messen. 
29 c.) 

Nabis,  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  made  another  attack 
on  the  city  by  night  some  years  afterwards,  and  had 
already  penetrated  within  the  walls,  when  succours 
arriving  from  Megalopolis  under  the  command  of 
Philopoemen,  he  was  forced  to  evacuate  the  place. 
(Pausan.  loc.  cit.)  Subsequently  to  this  event,  dis- 
sensions appear  to  have  arisen,  which  ultimately  led 
to  a  rupture  between  the  Achaeans  and  Messenians. 
Pausanias  was  not  able  to  ascertain  the  immediate 
provocation,  which  induced  the  Achaeans  to  declare 
war  against  the  Messenians.  But  Polybius  does  not 
scruple  to  blame  his  countrymen,  and  more  especially 
Philopoemen,  for  their  conduct  to  a  people  with 
whom  they  were  united  by  federal  ties.  (XXIII.  10, 
5.)     Hostilities    commenced    unfavourably    for    the 


c  It   may   be    observed,   that  king   of  Macedonia;    the   last 

Pausanias,  in  relating  this  event,  editor  of  that  writer  has  failed 

has  erroneously  ascribed  this  at-  to  make  any  observation  on  the 

tack  on  Messene  to  Demetrius  passage. 
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Achaeans,  as  their  advanced  guard  fell  into  an  am- 
buscade of  the  enemy,  and  was  defeated  with  great 
loss ;  Philopoemen  himself  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  So  exasperated  were  the  Messenians  at 
the  conduct  of  this  celebrated  general,  that  he  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  soon  after  put  to  death 
by  poison.  His  destroyers  however  did  not  escape 
the  vengeance  of  the  Achaeans  ;  for  Lycortas  who 
succeeded  to  the  command,  having  defeated  the 
Messenian  forces,  captured  their  city,  and  caused  all 
those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  death  of  Phi- 
lopoemen to  be  immediately  executed.  Peace  was 
then  restored,  and  Messenia  once  more  joined  the 
Achaean  confederacy,  and  remained  attached  to  that 
republic  till  the  period  of  its  dissolution.  (Liv. 
XXXIX.  49-  Polyb.  XXIV.  9-  et  seq.  Pausan.  Mes- 
sen.  29.)  Messenia,  though  in  some  parts  a  moun- 
tainous country,  abounded  in  rich  and  well  watered 
plains,  which  furnished  pasturage  for  numerous  herds 
and  flocks. 

KaTappt/rov  ts  [Avploia-i  vct[x.ot(Tt, 
Kai  @ov<r)  y.a)  %ol[j.tt<riv  su^otootutyiv, 
Out'  ev  nvoouai  ^siaurog  dva^elfjt.epQV, 
Out'  au'  TsSpmnoig  rjAi'ou  Qspftyv  ciyav. 

EuRir.  ap.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  366. 

Mecrcr^vi-jv  otyadov  /xsv  otpoiiv,  ctyotQov  dl  fyreuew. 

Tyrt.  Fragm.  ap.  Schol.  Plat. 

It  is  not  therefore  surprising,  that  the  Spartans, 
whose  territory  was  barren,  and  hard  to  cultivate, 
should  covet  the  possession  of  so  excellent  a  soil. 
(Eurip.  ap.  Strab.  loc.  cit.) 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  river  Neda 
formed  the  boundary  of  Messenia  towards  Elis  and 
Arcadia.     From  the  latter  country  it  was  further 
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divided  by  an  irregular  line  of  mountains,  extending 
in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  chain  of  Taygetus 
on  the  Laconian  border.  This  celebrated  range 
marked  the  limits  of  the  province  to  the  east,  as  far 
as  the  source  of  the  little  river  Pamisus,  which  com- 
pleted the  line  of  separation  from  the  Spartan  terri- 
tory to  the  south.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  361.) 

In  commencing  our  description  of  Messenia  with 
its  coast,  we  have  to  notice,  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
Neda,  the  river  Cyparisseus,  and  a  little  further  on  Cyparis- 
the  town  of  Cyparissia,  situated  in  the  centre  of  acyparissia. 
great  gulf,  to  which  it  communicated  the  name  of 
Cyparissius  sinus.  Pliny  says  it  is  seventy-two  miles  Cyparissiu* 

SI  11.11  $• 

in  circumference.  (IV.  5.)  The  river  and  gulf  are 
now  called  Arcadia,  from  the  modern  town  which 
occupies  the  site  of  Cyparissia.  (Strab.  VIII.  p. 
348-9-  Polyb.  V.  92,  5.  Pausanias,  who  writes  the 
name  Cyparissia?,  notices  there  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  another  of  Minerva ;  near  the  town  was  also  a  Dkmysias 
fountain  sacred  to  Bacchus.  (Messen.  36.  Cf.  Steph. 
Byz.  v.  Kwrapiao-ia.)  Sir  W.  Gell  observes,  that 
the  citadel  of  Arcadia  is  probably  on  the  site  of  the 
castle  "  of  Cyparissia,  the  fort  is  now  decayed,  and 
"  the  town  becoming  ruinous.  It  has  no  port ;  be- 
"  low,  in  the  way  to  the  sea,  are  some  Doric  frag- 
"  ments  of  marble  d." 

Proceeding  along  the  coast,  we  find  the  Cyparis-  Cyparis- 

-~     rr  77  .    .  1    siuinprom. 

sium  promontonum,  now  C.  Koneuo,  and  beyond,  Erana. 
Erana,  which  some  writers  have  identified  with  the 
Arene  of  Homer,   as   we  are  informed  by  Strabo 
(VIII.    p.  348.)    and   the    Scholiast    to    Apollonius 
Rhodius.  (Argon.  I.  471.)     This  ancient  town  has 

d  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  48.  Dodvvell  t.  II.  p.  350. 
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been  succeeded  by  Ordina,  where  travellers  point 
out  some  vestiges  of  antiquity e. 
piatamo-  Platamodes  which  follows  next,  (Strab.  loc.  cit.) 
Cenerium.  is  termed  a  promontory  by  Pliny.  (IV.  5.)  Cenerium 
was  another  small  place  in  the  same  vicinity.  (Strab. 
loc.  cit.)  Above  the  coast  rose  mount  JSgaleus,  now 
Pylos  Mes-  Geranio  or  Agio  Elia;  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  359.)  at  the 
foot  of  which  was  the  Messenian  Pylos,  regarded  by 
many  as  the  capital  of  Nestor's  dominions,  and  at  a 
later  period  celebrated  for  the  brilliant  successes  ob- 
tained there  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  between 
the  ancient  city  of  Pylos  and  the  fortress  which  the 
Athenian  troops,  under  Demosthenes,  erected  on  the 
spot  termed  Coryphasium  by  the  Lacedaemonians. 
(Thuc.  IV.  3.)  Strabo  affirms,  that  when  the  town  of 
Pylos  was  destroyed,  part  of  the  inhabitants  retired  to 
Coryphasium;  but  Pausanias  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  town,  simply  stating  that 
Pylos,  founded  by  Pylus  son  of  Cleson,  was  situated 
on  the  promontory  of  Coryphasium.  To  Pylus  he 
has  also  attributed  the  foundation  of  Pylos  in  Elis, 
whither  that  chief  retired  on  his  expulsion  from  Mes- 
senia  by  Neleus  and  the  Thessalian  Pelasgi.  He 
adds,  that  a  temple  of  Minerva  Coryphasia  was  to 
be  seen  near  the  town,  as  well  as  the  house  of  Nes- 
tor, whose  monument  was  likewise  shewn  there. 
Strabo,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  at  considerable 
pains,  to  prove  that  the  Pylos  of  Homer  was  not  in 
Messenia,  but  in  Triphylia;  and  as  the  reader  is  now 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  three  places  which 
bore  this  name,  and  claimed  the  honour  of  represent- 

e  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  49. 
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ing  the  Nelean  city,  I  shall  here  present  him  with 
the  summary  of  that  geographer's  long  digression  on 
the  subject.  From  Homer's  description,  he  observes, 
it  is  evident  that  Nestor's  dominions  were  traversed 
by  the  Alpheus ;  and  from  his  account  of  Telema- 
chus's  voyage,  when  returning  to  Ithaca,  it  is  also 
clear,  that  the  Pylos  of  the  Odyssey  could  neither  be 
the  Messenian  nor  the  Elean  city ;  since  the  son  of 
Ulysses  is  made  to  pass  Cruni,  Chalcis,  Phea,  and 
the  coast  of  Elis,  which  he  could  not  have  done,  if 
he  had  set  out  from  the  last  mentioned  place ;  if 
from  the  former,  the  navigation  would  have  been 
much  longer  than  from  the  description  we  are  led  to 
suppose,  since  we  must  reckon  400  stadia  from  the 
Messenian  to  the  Triphylian  Pylos  only,  besides 
which,  we  may  presume  the  poet  would  in  that  case 
have  named  the  Neda,  the  Acidon,  and  other  inter- 
vening rivers  and  places.  Again  ;  from  Nestor's  ac- 
count of  his  battle  with  the  Epeans,  he  must  have 
been  separated  from  that  people  by  the  Alpheus,  a 
statement  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Elean  Pylos.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
suppose  him  to  allude  to  the  Messenian  city,  it  will 
appear  very  improbable,  that  Nestor  should  make  an 
incursion  into  the  country  of  the  Epei,  and  return 
from  thence  with  a  vast  quantity  of  cattle  which  he 
had  to  convey  such  a  distance.  His  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  as  far  as  Buprasium  and  the  Olenian  rock,  after 
their  defeat,  is  equally  incompatible  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  marched  from  Messenia.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  there  could  have  been  any 
communication  between  the  Epeans  and  the  sub- 
jects of  Nestor,  if  they  had  been  so  far  removed  from 
each  other.     But  as  all  the  circumstances  mentioned 
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by  Homer  agree  satisfactorily  with  the  situation  of 
the  Triphylian  city,  we  are  necessarily  induced  to 
regard  it  as  the  Pylos  of  Nestor.  Such  are  the  chief 
arguments  advanced  by  Strabo  in  support  of  his  opin- 
ion ;  and  they  must,  I  imagine,  be  deemed  conclusive 
in  deciding  the  question.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  there  are  still  some  obscure  points 
in  the  Homeric  geography  relative  to  Nestor's  do- 
minions which  require  elucidation,  notwithstanding 
the  attention  bestowed  upon  the  subject  by  Strabo. 
The  sites  of  Arene  and  Thryoessa  in  particular  are 
very  dubious;  and  thus  the  whole  account  of  Nestor's 
operations  against  the  Epeans  is  involved  in  uncer- 
tainty. (Strab.  VIII.  p.  348.  et  seq.) 

We  must  now  endeavour  to  identify  the  positions 
of  Pylos  and  Coryphasium  with  those  places  which 
are  known  to  us  from  maps  and  the  information  con- 
veyed by  travellers  in  Modern  Greece.  We  learn 
from  Pausanias's  history  of  the  Messenians  that  Py- 
los was  a  seaport  town,  and  Thucydides  affirms  that 
it  was  the  most  frequented  haven  of  that  people. 
(IV.  3.)  It  was  nearly  closed  by  the  island  of 
Sphacteria,  which,  like  the  islet  Rhenea  with  respect 
to  Delos,  stood  in  front  of  the  port.  (Pausan.  Mes- 
sen.  36.)  According  to  Thucydides,  it  had  two  en- 
trances, one  on  each  side  of  the  island,  but  of  une- 
qual breadth ;  the  narrowest  being  capable  of  ad- 
mitting only  two  vessels  abreast.  The  harbour  it- 
self must  have  been  very  capacious  for  two  such  con- 
siderable fleets  as  those  of  Athens  and  Sparta  to  en- 
gage within  it.  These  characteristics  sufficiently  in- 
dicate the  port  or  bay  of  Navarino  as  the  scene  of 
those  most  interesting  events  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  which  are  detailed  in  the  fourth  book  of  Thu- 
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cydides,  but  antiquaries  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  ex- 
act position  which  should  be  assigned  to  Corypha- 
sium  ;  D'Anville  fixes  it  at  New  Navarino,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  harbour,  but  Barbie  du  Bocage  at 
Old  Navarino  on  the  opposite  or  north  side  of  the 
bay  f.  Now  we  learn  from  Pausanias,  that  Pylos  or 
Coryphasium  was  at  least  100  stadia  from  Methone, 
or  Motion,  but  from  the  best  maps  it  appears  not 
more  than  fifty  stadia  from  the  latter  to  New  Nava- 
rino, while  the  distance  to  Old  Navarino  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  stated  by  the  Greek  writer ;  which 
seems  conclusive  in  favour  of  Barbie  du  Bocage.  The 
point  of  land  on  which  Old  Navarino  is  situated, 
answers  also  better  to  the  Coryphasium  Promonto- 
rium  of  Pausanias.  Sir  W.  Gell,  in  his  Itinerary, 
does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  any  antiquities  at  Na- 
varino, but  he  calls  the  Old  town  Pylos?.  Some 
vestiges  are  laid  down  in  Lapie's  map  above  the  coast, 
and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  on  a  spot  named 
Pila,  which  probably  answers  to  the  ancient  Pylos'1. 
The  fort  erected  by  the  Athenians  could  not 
have  been  Coryphasium  itself,  since  Thucydides  re- 
presents it  as  a  deserted  place,  but  it  must  have  stood 
on  the  promontory  facing  the  open  sea.  (IV.  3-9.) 
a  circumstance  which  is  likewise  applicable  to  Old 
Navarino.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Athenians 
maintained  this  position  against  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Spartans ;  and  by  placing  there  a  Messenian  garrison, 
occasioned  a  serious  annoyance  to  that  people  during 

*  Note  to  the  French  Strabo,  city    some  coins  with  the  epi- 

t.  III.  p.  171.  graph  IIT.  nTA.  and  nT-AION. 

e  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  5 1 .  Sestini,  p.  50. 
h  Antiquaries  ascribe  to  this 
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the   fifteen    years   it   remained   in    their   possession. 
(Thuc.  V.  35.  Diod.  Sic.  XIII.  365.) 

In  the  first  treaty,  which  took  place  between  the  two 
powers  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  Coryphasium 
was  secured  to  the  Athenians,  together  with  the  ter- 

Tomeus  ritory  included  between  Mount  Tomeus,  and  the 
Buphras.  (IV.  118.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Te^.)  The 
former  is  apparently  the  mountain  called  in  modern 
maps  Tabolachi  or  Pilaw.  It  is  connected  with 
Mount  iEgaleus  on  the  north,  and  surrounds  the  bay 
of  Navarino  towards  the  east  and  south-east.  The 
Buphras  is  probably  the  small  stream  lirisomero, 
which  descends  from  mount  Qeramio  or  iEgaleus, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  north  of  Old  Navarino1.  The 
Illyrians  under  the  command  of  Scerdilaidas,  and 
Demetrius  of  Pharos,  having,  during  the  Social  war 
attacked  Pylos,  they  were  repulsed  with  loss.  (Polyb. 
IV.  16,  7.  25,  4.  IX.  38,  8.  Cf.  XVIII.  25,  7-  Steph. 

Sphacteria  Byz.  UvXog  et  Kopvcpdaiov.  The  island  of  Sphacteria,  so 

} Tl  Bill A 

celebrated  in  Grecian  history,  from  the  defeat  and  cap- 
ture of  a  Lacedaemonian  detachment  in  the  seventh 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Sphagia,  which  it  still  retains.  (Strab.  VIII. 

SphagifB  p.  359.)  Pliny  says  the  Sphagiae  were  three  in  num- 
ber ;  Xenophon  likewise  speaks  of  some  islands  so 
called  on  the  Laconian  coast,  meaning  doubtless  that 
of  Messenia.  (Hell.  VI.  2,  19.)  Two  of  these  must 
have  been  mere  rocks.  To  the  north  of  Sphagia,  and 
a  little  below    Ordina,  is   the  island  of  Prodano ; 

Prote  which  must  be  the  Prote  of  Thucydides.  The  his- 
torian relates,  that  the  Athenian  fleet  anchored  there 
previous  to  the  sea-fight  in  the  harbour  of  Pylos 
(IV.  13.) 

1  Itiuer.  of  the  Morea,  p.  52. 
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Advancing  along  the  coast  south  of  Coryphasium 
and  Pylos,  we  come  to  Methone,  or,  according  toMethone 
Pausanias,  Mothone.  Tradition  reported  that  it  was  thone,prius 
so  called  from  Mothone  the  daughter  of  iEneas,  but 
it  more  probably  derived  its  name  from  the  rock 
Mothon,  which  formed  the  breakwater  of  its  har- 
bour. (Pausan.  Messen.  35.)  Strabo  informs  us  that 
in  the  opinion  of  many  writers  Methone  should  be 
identified  with  Pedasus,  ranked  by  Homer  among 
the  seven  towns  which  Agamemnon  offered  to 
Achilles.  (VIII.  p.  359.) 

II.  I.  294. 
Pausanias  makes  the  same  observation.  (Messen.  35.) 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Methone  was  attacked 
by  some  Athenian  troops,  who  were  conveyed  thi- 
ther in  a  fleet  sent  to  ravage  the  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  but  Brasidas,  who  was  quartered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, having  forced  his  way  through  the  enemy's 
line,  threw  himself  into  the  town  with  100  men  ; 
which  timely  succour  obliged  the  Athenians  to  re- 
embark  their  troops.  (Thuc.  II.  25.)  Methone  sub- 
sequently received  a  colony  of  Nauplians :  these,being 
expelled  their  native  city  by  the  Argives,  were  esta- 
blished here  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Pausan.  Mes- 
sen. 35.)  Many  years  after,  it  sustained  great  loss 
from  the  sudden  attack  of  some  Illyrian  pirates,  who 
carried  off  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  both  men 
and  women.  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.)  Methone  was  after- 
wards besieged  and  taken  by  Agrippa,  who  had  the 
command  of  a  Roman  fleet :  that  general  having 
found  there  Bogus,  king  of  Mauritania,  caused  him 
to  be  put  to  death  as  a  partisan  of  Marc  Antony. 
(Strab.  VIII.  p.  359.  Dio  Cass.  L.  11.  p.  611.)    We 
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learn  from  Pausanias  that  Trajan  especially  favoured 
this  town,  and  bestowed  several  privileges  on  its  in- 
habitants. (Messen.  35.)  The  same  writer  notices 
here  a  temple  of  Minerva  Anemotis,  and  another 
sacred  to  Diana,  containing  a  well,  whose  water, 
mingled  with  pitch,  resembled  in  scent  and  colour 
the  ointment  of  Cyzicus.  (Cf.  Plut.  Vit.  Arat.  Plin. 
IV.  5.)  Sir  W.  Gell  states  that  at  about  2700  paces 
to  the  east  of  Modon,  is  a  place  called  Palaio  Mo- 
thone,  where  are  vestiges  of  a  city,  with  a  citadel, 
and  a  few  marbles k.  Modon  is  a  Greek  town  of 
some  size,  with  a  fortress  built  by  the  Venetians. 

Nearly  facing  it  is  the  little  island  of  Sapienza, 
and  more  to  the  east  another  called  Cabrera :  these 

cEmissiB  are  probably  the  (Enussae  insulae  of  Pausanias,  (Mes- 
sen. 34.)  and  Pliny.  (IV.  11.)  Beyond  Methone  a 
little  river  named  Siloso  flows  into  the  sea,  which 

siiafl.       seems  to  correspond  with  the  Sila  of  Ptolemy,  (p. 

89.) 

Phcenicus  The  Phoenicus  portus  of  Pausanias  we  may  place 
at  Marathy,  a  small  harbour  nearly  opposite  the  isle 
of  Cabrera.  (Messen.  34.)     The  promontory  which 

Acritas      advances  into  the  sea  south  of  Marathy  is  the  Acri- 

rium.  tas  of  the  ancients,  now  Cape  Gallo.  (Strab.  VIII. 
p.  359.  Pausan.  Messen.  34.  Plin.  IV.  5.)     Off  this 

Theganusa  cape  lay  the  desert  island  of  Theganusa,  (Pausan. 
loc.  cit.  Pomp.  Mel.  II.  7.)  now  Venetico.  Pliny 
mentions    other  islets  near  the  same  cape   by  the 

Thyrides  name  of  Thyrides,  which  must  be  the  rocks  called 
Formigucs,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Theganusa  or 
Venetico.     On   rounding    Cape   Acritas,  the   great 

k    Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  54.      legend    MOQflNAION.    Sestini, 
There  are  some  imperial  coins      p.  50. 
belonging  to  this  city  with  the 


insula?. 
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Messenian  gulf  presents  itself,  which  now  takes  its  Mawmi*. 

°  cus  vel 

name  from  the  modern  town  of  Coron.    It  was  called  Asinaeu* 

sinus. 

Asinaeus,  as  well  as  Messeniacus,  from  the  town  of 
Asine,  situated  on  its  shore  a  little  above  Cape  Acri-Asine. 
tas.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  359.  Plin.  IV.  5.)  Asine,  as 
we  learn  from  Pausanias,  was  inhabited  by  a  colony 
of  Dryopes,  who  had  settled  originally  in  Argolis, 
near  Hermione ;  but  being  expelled  from  thence  by 
the  Argives,  they  were  removed  to  the  Messenian 
gulf  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Messen.  34.)  Thucy- 
dides  affirms  that  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  Asine 
for  warlike  engines,  in  order  to  besiege  the  fort  built 
by  the  Athenians  at  Pylos.  (IV.  13.  Cf.  Xen.  Hell. 
VII.  12,  14.  Polyb.  XVIII.  25,  7.)  Here  were  two 
temples  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Dry  ops.  (Pausan.  loc. 
cit.  Cf.  Plin.  IV.  5.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Aff/wj.)  Pau- 
sanias estimates  the  distance  from  Cape  Acritas  to 
Asine  at  forty  stadia.  Colonides  was  said  to  have  Colonides. 
been  founded  by  a  colony  from  Attica ;  it  was  placed 
on  an  eminence  near  the  coast,  about  forty  stadia 
from  Asine.  (Pausan.  Messen.)  This  would  bring 
us  nearly  to  the  site  occupied  by  the  modern 
Coron  K 

Beyond  was  iEpea,  which  changed  its  name  to  Co-  Conme 
rone  after  the  restoration  of  the  Messenians.  It  was  yEpea. 
in  attempting  to  take  this  town  during  the  war  occa- 
sioned by  the  secession  of  Messene  from  the  Achaean 
league,  that  Philopoemen  was  taken  prisoner.  (Liv. 
XXXIX.  49.)  Strabo  reports  that  this  place  was 
regarded  by  some  as  the  Pedasus  of  Homer.  (VIII. 
p.  360.)     The  Messenian  gulf  is  sometimes  named 

'  Some    coins  with    the    le-       mismatical   antiquaries   to  this 
gend    KOAONAON    or    KOAfi-      town,  Sestini,  p.  49. 
NEHON    are  assigned   by    nu- 
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Coronaeus  sinus  Pliny  says  it  was  eighty  miles  in 
circuit  and  thirty  in  breadth.  (IV.  5.)  Pausanias 
makes  mention  of  the  temples  of  Diana,  Bacchus, 
and  iEsculapius  at  Corone.  In  the  agora  was  a 
brasen  statue  of  Jupiter,  and  one  of  Minerva  in  the 
acropolis ;    the  same  author  informs   us   the   haven 

Achreorum  was  called  the  port  of  the  Achseans.  According  to 
the  measurements  of  Pausanias,  Corone  was  upwards 
of  eighty  stadia  from  Colonides,  (Messen.  loc.  cit.) 
though  it  seems  more  natural  to  identify  the  former 
with  Coron,  from  the  similarity  of  name.  In  La- 
pie's  Map  it  is  placed  at  Petalidi,  a  little  harbour 
about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north  of  Cor  on  m.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  eighty  stadia  from  the  town,  towards  the 
land,  was  a  remarkable  fountain,  which  gushed  out 
of  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  plane  tree.     Higher  up  the 

Temathea  country  rose  mount  Temathea,  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.) 
connected  apparently  with  the  chain  of  Tabolachi 
or    Tomeus.     Advancing    along    the    coast    beyond 

Biasfl.  Corone,  and  crossing  a  river  named  Bias,  we  reach 
a  spot  consecrated  to  Ino,  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.)  and  a 
few  miles  further  the  mouth  of  the  Pamisus,  the 
largest  river  of  Peloponnesus,  from  the  quantity  of 
its  water,  though  in  length  of  course  it  was  inferior 
to  the  Alpheus  and  Eurotas,  since  it  flowed  only  for 
the  space  of  100  stadia.  (VIII.  p.  360.)      Pausanias 

Pamisus  fl.  affirms  that  the  waters  of  the  Pamisus  were  remark- 
ably pure,  and  abounded  with  various  kinds  of  fish. 
He  adds  that  it  was  navigable  for  ten  stadia  from 
the  sea.  (Messen.  34.  Polyb.  XVI.  16,  3.  et  seq.) 
The  modern  name  is  PirnaHa ".     To  the  east  of 

m  Corone,  as    may  be  seen      epigraph     being     KOPONAION 
from  its  coins,  once  belonged      AXAIfiN.  Sestini,  p.  :">(). 
lo  the  Achaean  confederacy,  the  n  Walpole's  Col.  t.  II.  p.  35. 
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this  river  was  Pherae  of  Messenia,  where  Telema-  pheras. 
chus  and  the  son   of  Nestor  were   entertained   by 
Diodes  on  their  way  from  Pylos  to  Sparta. 

'E$  <I>>;pa£  5'  ocovto,  Aiox'ayjO:  7totj  £a;ja«, 

TliOC  'OgtTiXo^OJO,    TOV  'A\<QSiO$   TSXB  %Cti§Ct. 

Odyss.  O.  186. 
This  place  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  Iliad. 

Tool/  let  7raTrjp  fx.lv  svotuv  li»')CTJjU.:vr;  sin  4>v)pjj, 

'A<pvcihc  fiiOTOio'    yivog  8'  r,v  ex.  ■noia.\x.(no 

'A\<peiov,  oarr  supv  pset  TlvXiwv  Sia  yci'iys.        II.  E.  543. 

Pherae  was  one  of  the  seven  towns  offered  by  Aga- 
memnon to  Achilles. 

<t>r)g<xs  T£  {Jafls'aff,  q8,vAv0siav  (3«9wXsiftov.  II.  I.  151. 

(Cf.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  360.  Polyb.  XVI.  16,  3.  XXV. 
1,  2.)  It  was  annexed  by  Augustus  to  Laconia  after 
the  battle  of  Actium.  (Pausan.  Messen.  30.)  Near 
Pherae  flowed  the  river  Nedon,  which  rose  in  La-Nedonfl. 
conia.  On  its  banks  stood  a  celebrated  temple  con- 
secrated to  Minerva  Nedusia.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  360.) 
About  seventy  stadia  further  towards  the  south  was 
Abia,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Ira  mentioned  by  Abia  qu* 
Homer.  (Pausan.  Messen.  30.) 

Kxpiixfj.uXyv,  *Evo7r»]v  ts,  y.a)  'lpy]v  7roi>;scr<rav. 

II.  I.  150. 

But  this  must  not  be  confounded  with  another  Mes- 
senian  town  situated  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  and 
often  alluded  to  by  Pausanias  in  his  history  of  the 
Messenian  wars.  Some  authors,  however,  have  placed 
Ira  in  Laconia  near  Taygetus.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  360.) 
Pausanias  states  that  Abia  possessed  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Hercules,  and  another  of  iEsculapius. 
(Messen.  30.)  In  his  time  the  southern  limit  of 
Messenia  towards  Laconia  was  formed  by  a  woody 
dell  named  Choerius,  but  formerly  the  territory  of  Choerii  sal. 


tus. 
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this  province  extended  as  far  as  the  town  of  Leu- 
cum  and  the  small  river  Pamisus.  The  Choerii 
saltus  was  twenty  stadia  beyond  Abia.  Further 
south  Scardamoula,  as  it  is  now  called,  evidently 
Cardamyie.  represents  the  Cardamyle  of  Homer. 

II.  I.  150. 

Pausanias  says  it  was  within  eight  stadia  of  the  sea, 
and  when  he  wrote  belonged  to  Laconia,  having 
been  adjudged  to  that  province  by  Augustus.  Here 
were  temples  of  Minerva  and  Apollo  Carneius.  (La- 
con.  26.)  Strabo  states  that  Cardamyle  was  only 
five  stadia  from  Phera?,  but  there  must  be  some 
error  in  the  text  of  that  geographer.  (VIII.  p.  361. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  Kap^a^vXYj.  Plin.  IV.  5.)  Near  the 
town  was  a   temenus   consecrated   to   the   Nereids. 

Leuctrum.  (Pausan.  Messen.  26.)  Leuctrum,  the  last  town  of 
Messenia  on  this  coast,  was  sixty  stadia  from  Car- 
damyle, (Pausan.  Messen.  26.)  having  become  from 
its  situation  on  the  frontier  a  source  of  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  nations ;  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas, 
who  acted  as  umpire,  awarded  Leuctrum  to  the 
Messenians.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  361.)  It  is  called 
Leuctra  by  Thucydides,  (V.  54.)  and  Xenophon. 
The  latter  informs  us  it  was  situated  above  the  pro- 
montory of  Malea.  (Hell.  VI.  5,  24.  Cf.  Polyb.) 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Pelops.  (Strab. 
VIII.  p.  360.)  Within  the  town  were  temples  of 
iEsculapius,  Cassandra,  and  Eros,  and  in  the  citadel 
a  temple  of  Minerva,  (Pausan.  Lacon.  26.)  The 
ancient  site  is   still   distinguished   by  the   name   of 

Pamisus  fl.  Leutro.  A  torrent  named  Pamisus  fell  into  the 
sea  not  far  from  thence.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  361.) 

If  we  now  advance  into  the  interior  of  Messenia, 
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we  shall  find  a  few  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Carda- 
myle  the  ancient  town  of  Gerenia,  where  Nestor  was  Gerenia. 
said  to  have  been  educated,  and  whence  he  derived 
the  name  of  Gerenian,  by  which  he  is  so  frequently 
designated  in  Homer.  Other  accounts,  however, 
seem  to  be  at  variance  with  this  tradition,  and  iden- 
tify Gerenia  with  the  city  named  Enope  by  the 
same  poet. 

KapSajU-uArjv,  'EvoVrjv  te,  xou  *  I  p  >j  v  7ro»y/j<ra"av — 

II.  I.  150. 

(Pausan.  Lacon.  26.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  360.  Apollod. 
II.  7,  5.  Plin.  IV.  5.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Tep^vta.)  This 
town  contained  a  celebrated  temple  of  iEsculapius, 
built  after  the  model  of  that  at  Tricca  in  Thessaly. 
(Strab.  VIII.  p.  360.)  But  the  Messenians  pre- 
tended that  iEsculapius  and  his  sons  were  natives 
of  their  country,  and,  in  proof  of  this  assertion, 
pointed  out  a  spot  named  Tricca  in  their  territory, 
to  which  they  applied  the  passage  of  Homer.  (Pau- 
san. Messen.  3.) 

Mount  Calathios  in  the  Gerenian  territory  was  re-  Caiathios 

•  mons. 

markable  for  a  natural  cave,  which  Pausanias  repre- 
sents as  worthy  of  being  visited.  (Lacon.  26.)  This 
mountain  still  retains  its  name,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Itinerary  of  sir  W.  Gell,  who  also  heard  of  the 
cave0. 

Alagonia  was  a  small  town  further  up  the  coun-  Aiagonia. 
try,  and  distant  about  thirty  stadia  from  Gerenia. 
Pausanias  notices  its  temples  of  Bacchus  and  Diana. 
(Lacon.  26.) 

More  to  the  north,  and  on  the  borders  of  Laco- 
nia,  was  a  spot  named   Limnae,  sacred   to   Diana,  Limn*. 

°  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  238. 
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Templum 
Dianae 
Limnati- 
dis. 


Denthelii 
sive  Del- 
thanii. 


Calamre. 


Thuria. 


Aria  fl. 


whose  festival  was  there  celebrated  by  the  two  na- 
tions. The  Messenians  were  said  to  have  offered 
violence  to  some  Spartan  virgins  who  came  thither 
to  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  (Strab. 
VIII.  p.  362.  Pausan.  Messen.  4.  et  51.)  Many 
centuries  later,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias,  the  Spar- 
tans disputed  the  possession  of  this  spot  with  the 
Messenians.  Tacitus,  who  acquaints  us  with  this 
circumstance,  mentions  that  the  temple  had  already 
been  adjudged  to  the  Messenians  by  Philip  son  of 
Amyntas.  (Annal.  IV.  43.)  The  historian  places 
also  in  the  same  district  Denthelii,  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  litigation.  Stephanus  Byz.  writes  the 
name  Delthanii.  (v.  Ae\6aviot.) 

Proceeding  westward  we  have  to  notice  Calamae, 
(Pausan.  Messen.  31.)  now  Calamata?,  (Steph.  Byz. 
v.  KaXaixai,)  and  above  it,  to  the  north,  the  town  of 
Thuria,  generally  supposed  to  represent  one  of  the 
two  Homeric  towns,  Anthea  or  iEpei'a.  Strabo  is  in- 
clined to  identify  it  with  the  latter,  (VIII.  p.  360.) 
but  Pausanias  with  the  former.  (Messen.  31.)  The 
Thuriata?,  according  to  Thucydides,  were  among  the 
first  to  revolt  in  the  last  Messenian  war,  and  march 
to  Ithome.  (I.  101.)  Their  town  was  situated  at 
first  on  a  lofty  hill,  but  at  a  later  period  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  plain  below,  watered  by  the  river 
Aris.  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.  Strab.  loc.  cit.)  By  a  decree 
of  Augustus,  Thuria  was  annexed  to  Laconia  in 
consequence  of  its  having  espoused  the  cause  of  his 
adversary  Marc  Antony.  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.  Cf.  Po- 
lyb.  XXV.  1,  2.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Qovpia.)     The  ruins 


P  Calamae,  which  still  exists,  two  miles  from  Calamata,  and 
and  retains  its  name,  is  si-  more  inland.  Walpole's  Coll. 
tuated  at  the  distance  of  about      t.  II.  p.  36. 
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of  this  town  are  pointed  out  by  sir  W.  Gell  at  a 
Palaio  Castro,  near  the  village  of  Pedima,  on  the 
road  from  Scala  to  Calamata% 

Strabo  writes,  that  Thuria  gave  the  name  of  Thu-  Thuriates 

.  j   sinus. 

riates  sinus  to  the  gulf  above  which  it  was  placed. 
(VIII.  p.  360.)  The  road  leading  from  this  town 
into  Arcadia  passed  close  to  the  source  of  the  Pami-Pamisi 

r  tons. 

sus,  which  was  supposed  to  possess  the  property  of 
removing  disorders  incidental  to  infants.  (Pausan. 
Messen.  31.)  Sir  W.  Gell  noticed  near  Scala  the 
foundation  of  a  small  temple,  and  below  it  a  rock 
with  a  fountain,  forming  a  pool,  which  he  conceives 
to  be  the  source  alluded  to  by  Pausanias1".  This 
river  is  soon  after  joined  by  several  streams  flowing 
through  the  great  Stenyclerian  plain,  it  then  tra- 
verses the  fertile  district  once  called  Macaria,  and  Macarfa 

regio. 

falls  into  the  sea  between  Corone  and  Pherae.  (Strab. 
VIII.  p.  361.) 

The  Stenyclericus   campus  received  its  appella-  stenycie- 

1  ricus  cam- 

tion,  as  Pausanias  affirms,  from  the  hero  Stenycle-  pus. 
rus,  who  also  gave  his  name  to  an  ancient  city,  said™, 
to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  country  in  the  reign 
of  Cresphontes.  (Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  361. 
Pausan.  Messen.  3.)  Herodotus  speaks  of  an  en- 
gagement that  took  place  there  between  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  Messenians,  in  which  Aeimnestus, 
the  Spartan  who  slew  Mardonius  at  Plataea,  was 
killed,  with  300  of  his  comrades. 

Pausanias  relates  that  the  Stenyclerian  plain  was 
even  in  his  day  celebrated  in  the  songs  of  the  na- 
tives as  the  scene  of  Aristomenes'  achievements. 
(Messen.  16.) 

ri  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  65.  '  Ibid.  p.  04. 
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"E$  ts  fxeaov  nsdiov  ^TevvxXr^iov  eg  r   opog  axpov 

In  these  plains  was  a  spot  called  Kdnpcv  a^fm}  or  the 
Boar's  monument,  where  a  great  battle  was  fought 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  which  the 
Spartans  were  defeated.  (Messen.  15.) 

Sir  W.  Gell  traversed  this  district  from  Sakona, 
on  the  Arcadian  frontier,  to  Melegala  and  Zexas. 
Here  the  river  Maaro  Zoumena,  which  is  the 
principal  branch  of  the  Pamisus,  receives  two  other 
streams  from  the  north  and  north-east.  The  3Iauro 
Zoumena  comes  from  the  west,  and  answers  doubt- 
Baiyra  fl.  less  to  the  Balyra  of  Pausanias ;  the  other  two  are 
Leucasia  fl.  the  Leucasia  and  Amphitus.  (Messen.  33.)     Carna- 

Amphitus      .  .  . 

fl.  sium,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  Stenyclenan  plain, 

shim.  was  a  thick  grove  of  cypresses,  containing  statues  of 
the  Carneian  Apollo,  Mercury  Criophorus,  and  Pro- 
serpine. It  was  here  that  the  Messenians  celebrated 
the  mystic  rites  of  the  great  goddesses.  This  spot 
was  further  interesting  to  the  antiquary  from  its 
ozchaiia.  being  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  (Echalia,  the 
city  of  Eurytus.  (Pausan.  Messen.  33.)  This  is  how- 
ever a  question  which  has  been  much  agitated  by 
the  commentators  of  Homer ;  for,  as  Strabo  re- 
marks, the  poet  seems  to  speak  of  two  towns  of 
that  name,  both  belonging  to  Eurytus,  one  in  Thes- 
saly,  the  other  in  Messenia ;  it  was  from  the  latter 
that  Thamyris,  the  Thracian  bard,  was  proceeding 
on  his  way  to  Dorium,  another  Messenian  city, 
when  he  encountered  the  Muses,  who  deprived  him 
of  his  art. 

s  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  Gl. 
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evfla  ts  MoO(3"a» 

>y\vTOjw.ev«i  Oa(j.vpiv  tov  QpqiKct  7r«0cr«v  aoj8>;c, 
OI^aAi'jjflrV  Iovtcc,  nap'  Eupurou  OJ^aAiijOS* 
ZStjOto  y#£  zuyji^zvoc,  vixy]<rspisv,  s'msp  av  auTa* 
Moucraj  ae/So/sVj  xovpou  Aioj  odyio^oio' 
Ai  8;  p£oAcocraju,=vai  7rr;pov  flctrav,  ctvroip  aoilyjv 
0s<T7Tg(r/ij»  u^zKovto,  Ktxi  exAsAaflov  xiQapiarvv. 

II.  B.  594. 

Apollodorus  acknowledged  only  one  (Echalia  of  Eu- 
rytus,  which  he  placed  in  Thessaly ;  but  Demetrius 
of  Scepsis  admitted  also  the  Messenian  city,  which 
he  identified  with  Andania,  a  well-known  town  of 
that  province  on  the  Arcadian  frontier.  (Strab.  VIII. 
p.  339.)  And  this  opinion  nearly  agrees  with  that  of 
Pausanias,  who  fixes  the  site  of  Andania  at  a  distance  Andania. 
of  only  eight  stadia  from  Carnasium.  (Messen.  33.) 
Andania  had  been  the  capital  of  Messenia  before 
the  domination  of  the  Heraclidae.  (Messen.  3.) 
Strabo  places  it  on  the  road  from  Messene  to  Me- 
galopolis. (VIII.  p.  360.)  It  is  also  mentioned  by 
Livy  as  situated  between  those  two  cities.  (XXXVI. 
31.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'AvMvia.)  Sir  W.  Gell  observed 
its  ruins  between  Sakona  and  Kruno,  on  a  hill 
formed  by  the  foot  of  mount  Tetraget.  Some  ves- 
tiges noticed  by  the  same  traveller  near  the  kalybea 
of  Kruno,  a  little  further  on,  were  referred  by  him 
to  Carnasium11.  The  river  Charadrus,  and  a  fountain  Charadrus 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,  are  probably  the  only  re- 
maining characteristics  of  the  place.  (Messen.  33.) 

Amphea  was   another  Messenian  town,   situated  Amphea. 
on  a  lofty  hill  near  the  Laconian  frontier,  and  sur- 
rounded by  abundant   springs.     The   surprise   and 

1  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  09.  "    Itiner.  of*  the    Morea,    p. 

Dodwell,  t.  II.  p.369.  09. 
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capture  of  this  town  by  the  Spartans  was  the  first 
act  of  hostility  between  that  people  and  the  Messe- 
nians.  (Pausan.  Messen.  5.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Afxfaia.) 
The  river  named  Amphitus  by  Pausanias  appa- 
rently took  its  name  from  this  town.  (Messen.  33.) 
Sir  W.  Gell  speaks  of  a  Palaio  Castro,  called  Cockla, 
between  JLeontari  and  Sakona,  where  are  many  an- 
cient and  modern  ruins.  He  adds,  that  Mr.  Linck 
found  a  grotto,  with  a  curious  basso  relievo,  and 
heard  here  a  tradition  corresponding  with  the  story 
of  Ampheax. 

Returning  to  the  Stenyclerian  plain,  and  crossing 
the  Pamisus,  we  shall  find  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Messene.  Ithome,  now  Vourhano,  the  ruins  of  Messene, 
founded,  as  we  have  already  stated,  by  Epaminon- 
das.  Pausanias  informs  us  that  the  walls  of  this 
city  were  the  strongest  he  had  ever  seen,  being  en- 
tirely of  stone,  and  well  supplied  with  towers  and 
buttresses.  He  commences  his  description  of  the 
interior  with  the  agora,  which  was  adorned  with  a 
statue  of  Jupiter  Servator  and  a  fountain  :  a  statue 
of  Cybele  in  Parian  marble  by  Damophon,  a  Messe- 
nian  sculptor  of  some  celebrity,  and  the  temples  of 
Neptune  and  Venus  :  beyond  were  those  of  Ilithya 
and  Ceres,  the  hall  of  the  Curetes,  and  the  statues 
of  Castor  and  Pollux  bearing  away  the  daughters  of 
Leucippus.  But  none  of  the  sacred  edifices  were  so 
richly  adorned  with  works  of  sculpture  as  the  temple 
of  iEsculapius,  which  contained  statues  of  the  Muses 
and  Apollo,  Hercules,  the  city  of  Thebes,  Epami- 
nondas,  Fortune,  and  Diana  Lucifera.  The  temple 
of  Messene,  daughter  of  Triopas,  was  embellished 

x  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  75. 
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with  the  portraits  of  the  ancient  Messenian  kings 
and  heroes  by  Omphalion,  a  pupil  of  Nicias. 

The  Hierothysion  contained  images  of  all  the 
gods  worshipped  by  the  Greeks,  and  a  brasen  statue 
of  Epaminondas.  Those  of  Mercury,  Hercules,  and 
Theseus,  which  adorned  the  gymnasium,  were  by 
Egyptian  artists.  Within  this  building  was  to  be 
seen  the  tomb  of  Aristomenes,  whose  remains  were, 
by  the  advice  of  the  Pythian  oracle,  conveyed  thi- 
ther from  Rhodes,  where  he  died.  The  statue  of 
this  Messenian  hero  was  erected  in  the  stadium. 
Near  the  theatre  was  a  temple  of  Serapis  and  Isis. 

The  citadel  was  situated  on  mount  Ithome,  cele- ithome 
brated  in  history  for  the  long  and  obstinate  defence 
which  the  Messenians  there  made  against  the  Spar- 
tans in  their  last  revolt.  It  was  said  to  derive  its 
name  from  Ithome,  one  of  the  nymphs  who  nursed 
Jupiter.  On  its  summit  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ithomatas,  to  whom  the  mountain  was  especially 
dedicated.  The  statue  had  been  made  for  the  Mes- 
senians by  Ageladas  when  they  occupied  Naupactus. 
An  annual  festival  was  there  solemnized  in  honour 
of  the  god.  (Pausan.  Messen.  33.)  Strabo  compares 
the  Messenian  Acropolis  to  Acrocorinthus,  being  si- 
tuated like  that  citadel  on  a  lofty  and  steep  moun- 
tain, enclosed  by  fortified  lines,  which  connected  it 
with  the  town.  Hence  they  were  justly  deemed 
the  two  strongest  places  in  the  Peloponnesus.  When 
Philip  the  son  of  Demetrius  was  planning  the  con- 
quest of  the  peninsula  with  Demetrius  of  Pharos, 
the  latter  advised  him  to  seize  first  the  horns  of  the 
heifer,  which  would  secure  to  him  possession  of  the 
animal.  By  these  enigmatical  expressions  he  de- 
signated the  Peloponnesus  and  the  two  bulwarks 
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Clepsydra 
fons. 


Evan 
mons. 


Chironis 
stabulum. 


Balyra  fl. 


above  mentioned.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  361.  Polyb.  VII. 
11.)  Scylax  says  Ithome  was  eighty  stadia  from  the 
sea.  (Peripl.  p.  16.) 

On  the  mountain  was  a  spring  named  Clepsydra, 
whence  water  was  conveyed  to  the  city.  (Pausan. 
Messen.  21.  23.) 

Another  summit  called  Evan  separated  Messene 
towards  the  east  from  the  valley  of  the  Pamisus. 
(Pausan.  Messen.  31.)  Its  modern  name  is  not  men- 
tioned by  sir  W.  Gell,  who  makes  use  of  the  ancient 
appellation  of  Evan?. 

The  ruins  of  Messene  are  visible,  as  we  learn 
from  the  same  antiquary,  at  Maurommati,  a  small 
village,  with  a  beautiful  source  under  Ithome  in  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  city.  There  are  considerable 
vestiges  of  the  walls  and  gates.  The  architrave  of 
one  of  these  is  nineteen  feet  long.  It  was  placed 
between  two  towers  thirty-three  feet  distant  from 
each  other.  These  remains,  as  well  as  the  walls, 
are  composed  of  magnificent  blocks.  The  latter  are 
in  fine  preservation,  running  up  mount  Ithome,  and 
enclosing  a  vast  extent  of  ground.  The  inner  gates 
were  divided  so  as  to  afford  a  separate  passage  for 
persons  on  foot,  and  a  road  for  carriages2. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Messene  was  a  spot  called  Chi- 
ron's stable,  adorned  apparently  with  villas  and 
pleasure-grounds.  The  iEtolians  committed  some 
depredations  here  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Social  war.  (Polyb.  IV.  4,  1.)     The  river  Balyra, 


>  Itiner.  p.  59.  "Reach  the 
"  pass  between  mounts  Evan 
"  Ithome,  and  pass  the  walls 
"  ot"  the  city  of  Messene.  A 
"  fine  view." 

7  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p,  60. 


Dodwell,  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p. 
365.  There  are  numerous  coins 
of  Messene,  both  autonomous 
and  federal ;  the  inscription  is 
ME22ANION  and  ME22HNIQN. 
Sestini,  p.  49. 
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which  flowed  about  thirty  stadia  from  the  Arcadian 
gate,  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
lyre  of  Thamyris,  which  that  poet  had  thrown  into 
the  stream  after  losing  his  sight.  (Pausan.  Messen. 
33.)  The  Balyra,  which  in  modern  maps  is  called 
Mauro  Zoumena,  appears  to  be  the  most  consi- 
derable of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Pamisus. 

On  the  road  leading  from  Andania  to  Cyparissia  Elect™ 
was  the  small  town  of  Electra,  near  which  flowed 
the  little  river  of  the  same  name,  and  likewise  an- 
other called  Coeus.  (Pausan.  Messen.  33.)  This  spotCoeusfl. 
answers  perhaps  to  the  village  of  Jllitouri,  where 
sir  W.  Gell  observed  "  the  ruins  of  a  most  singular 
"  ancient  bridge  resting  on  piers  in   the  centre  at 
"  the  junction  of  two  rivers a."  Beyond  Electra,  Pau- 
sanias  notices  the  ancient  town  of  Dorium,  of  which  Dorium. 
he  saw  the  ruins  near  a  fountain  named  Achaia.  Achaia 
(Messen.  33.)    Strabo,  however,  asserts  that  no  such 
place  was  known  to  exist  in  his  day,  but  that  some 
identified  it  with  an  obscure  town  name  Oluris,  or  oimis  she 
Olura,  in  the  Messenian  district  of  Aulon.   (VIII. 
p.  350.)     This  may  have  been  the  spot  alluded  to 
by  Pausan ias.     Homer  assigned  Dorium  to  the  do- 
minions of  Nestor,  and  he  has  given  it  additional 
interest  from  the  calamity  which  there  befell  Tha- 
myris. 

K«j  rirsAeoi/,  xa»  "EAoj,  xa)  Awpiov   evQx.  ts  Moycraj 

' AvTopsvui  Gct[x.vpiv  tov  OpYiixx  ■naXxsa.v  OiOtdrtf — 

II.  B.  594. 

Hesiod  seems  to  have  adopted  a  different  tradition, 
as  he  removes  the  scene  of  this  tale  to  Dotium  in 
Thessaly.  (ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Awt/ov.  Plin.  IV.  5.) 

a  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  58. 
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Anion  re-  Anion  was  that  district  of  Messenia  which  bor- 
dered on  Triphylia  and  part  of  Arcadia,  being  sepa- 
rated from  these  two  provinces  by  the  Neda.  Pau- 
sanias  seems  to  place  it  near  the  mouth  of  that 
river.  He  notices  there  a  temple  and  statue  of  the 
Aulonian  iEsculapius.  (Messen.  36.  Cf.  Xen.  Hell. 
III.  2, 18.  III.  3,  8.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  350.  Steph.  Byz. 
v.  AvXwv.) 

Pliny  states  that  the  Alpheus  was  navigable  for 
six  miles  near  the  towns  of  Aulon  and  Lepreum. 
(IV.  5.)     Higher  up  the  Neda  stood  Ira,  a  moun- 

lra-  tain-fortress,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Messe- 

nian  wars  as  the  last  hold  whither  Aristomenes  re- 
treated, and  which  he  so  long  defended  against  the 
enemies  of  his  country.  (Rhian.  Frag.  ap.  Pausan. 
Messen.  17.) 

Ovpeo$  apysvvolo  Trspi  7rTU%u$  saTpaTocovTO 
K.elfj.a.Ta.  xs  Ttonxg  re  8vco  xa)  e'txo(n  Tiacrag. 

(Cf.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  360.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  VO  We 
are  informed  by  sir  W.  Gell,  "that  there  are  some 
"  ruins  near  a  village  called  KaJeoletri,  on  the  left 
"  bank  of  the  Neda,,  which  some  think  those  of  Ira, 
"  the  capital  of  Messenia  in  the  time  of  Aristo- 
"  menesb." 
Ampbige-  Amphigenia,  a  town  which,  according  to  Homer, 
belonged  to  Nestor, 

Ka)  Ku7rtxpia-<7r}svTa,  xcti  'Aptptysvenzv  evaiov, 

K«)  IlrsAeov,  xui  'EAoj—  II.  B.  593. 

was  assigned  by  some  critics  to  Messenia,  (Anti- 
mach.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Ajxfayeveia,)  by  others  to 
Triphylia.  It  was  situated  near  the  river  Hypsoeis, 
and  possessed  a  temple  of  Latona.  (Strab.  VIII. 
p.  349.) 

h  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  84. 
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Pteleum,  founded  by  a  colony  from  the  Thessa- Pteieum. 
lian   city  of  the  same    name,  had    disappeared   in 
Strabo's   time ;    but  the   site,  though   deserted  and 
overspread  with  brambles  and  briars,  still  retained 
the  name  of  Pteleasimum.  (VIII.  p.  350.) 

Helos  was  regarded  by  some  as  a  particular  dis-  Heios. 
trict  near  the  Alpheus,  by  others  as  a  town.  (Strab. 
loc.  cit.  Plin.  IV.  5.) 

Rhium,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  situated  Rhium. 
on  the  gulf  of  Thuria,  is  unknown,  (VIII.  p.  360. 
361.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'P/ov.) 

iEthea  was  apparently  a  Messenian  town,  since  yEthea. 
the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  revolted  from  Sparta 
with  the  Thuriatae.  (Thuc.  1. 101.)    Stephanus  Byz. 
assigns  it  to  Laconia.  (v.  AlQaia.) 

We  should  perhaps  place  in  Messenia  Argyphea,  Argyphea. 
mentioned  as  a  sea-port  town    by  Homer   in   the 
hymn  to  Apollo. 

>j  8g  ■npy]<T<TOu<ya.  xsXsvStx. 

'AprjVYjV  i'jcave,  xa)  'Apyu^s'rjv  IpuTetvrjv. 

Stephanus  assigns  to  the  same  province  Mesola,  Mesoia. 
(v.  Meo-oAa,)   Neris,    (v.  N^/m?,)   and   Hyameia,    (y.Neris. 


SECTION   XIX. 

LA CON I A 


Summary  of  the  Lacedaemonian  history  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  subjugation  of  Greece  by  the  Romans — Boundaries  of 
Laconia — Description  of  the  coast  and  islands — Topography 
of  Sparta — Interior  of  the  province. 

X  ROM  the  traditions  collected  by  Pausanias  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Leleges  were  generally  regarded  as 
the  first  inhabitants  of  Laconia.  It  is  to  this  an- 
cient race  that  he  traces  the  foundation  of  Sparta, 
and  the  origin  of  its  earliest  sovereigns,  (Lacon.  1.) 
but  he  has  not  informed  us  by  what  revolution  the 
Tyndaridse,  who  were  the  last  princes  of  the  first 
Laconian  dynasty,  made  way  for  the  house  of  Pe- 
lops  in  the  person  of  Menelaus,  son-in-law,  it  is  true, 
of  Tyndareus,  but  who  could  not  have  succeeded  to 
the  crown  in  right  of  his  wife.  We  must  probably 
seek  for  an  explanation  of  this  fact  in  the  power 
and  influence  obtained  by  Pelops  and  Atreus  at  this 
early  period  over  nearly  the  whole  peninsula.  Thus, 
while  Agamemnon  reigned  over  Argos  and  Mycene, 
the  domination  of  his  brother  Menelaus  extended 
over  the  whole  of  Laconia,  and  a  great  portion  of 
Messenia.  Homer,  as  Strabo  observes,  employs  the 
name  of  Lacedaemon,  to  denote  both  the  city  and 
the  country  of  which  it  was  the  capital.  (VIII. 
p.  367-  Cf.  Eustath.  II.  B.  581.) 
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O'i  8*  tfvov  x.o'i\yjv  AaxeSa/jaova  jcv)Ta>e<r<rav — 

II.  B.  581. 

"Of  to»  Ij  evf/6%opov  AaxeSaijaoa  7ra£  MeveAaov 
v^rro—  Od.  N.  414. 

OuS'  oVe  <re  Tigorspov  Aaxr8a/jU.ovoj  l£  kgaTSiVYji; 

vE7rA;ov  apnafcag  h  7rovT07r6pOHTt  visfrci.  II.  T.  443. 

but  when  the  word  Sparta  is  used  it  is  always  with 
reference  to  the  town. 

"HtOJ   E[Xo)  Tqili  fJ.lv  TTOKX)  <pi\TUTCtl  SiVj  7T0Aj]J£, 

"Agyog  ts,  STrapTrj  ts,  xa»  eupuayu<«  Mux^vr].    II.  A.  51. 
"H  7rou  ev  'Og%0[j.svi<~:,  yj  iv  TlvXcp  yj[MuS6svTi} 

'H    7T0V  -KUp   M.SVS\UU)   SV)   "^,7T0tqTYI    SVpziYj.  OD.   A.    459- 

The  same  geographer  remarks  that  some  commen- 
tators have  imagined  the  poet  meant  to  designate 
Laconia  by  the  appellation  of  Argos  Achaicum,  since 
it  was  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Achaei  of  Thes- 
saly  crossed  over  into  Peloponnesus  with  Pelops, 
and  settled  in  that  part  of  the  peninsula.  (VIII. 
p.  365.)  Menelaus  was  succeeded  by  Orestes,  and 
Orestes  by  his  son  Tisamenus.  It  was  during  the 
reign  of  the  latter  that  the  Dorians  and  Heraclidse 
invaded  Peloponnesus,  and  introduced  great  and 
permanent  political  changes  throughout  the  whole 
peninsula.  Laconia  being  conquered  by  the  invad- 
ing army,  Tisamenus,  with  the  Achaeans,  withdrew 
to  the  iEgialus,  then  occupied  by  the  Ionians.  (Strab. 
loc.  cit.  Pausan.  Lacon.  1.  Polyb.  II.  41,  4.  IV.  1,  5.) 
In  the  division  which  took  place  of  the  conquered 
territory,  Argos  was  assigned  to  Temenus,  Messenia 
to  Cresphontes,  and  Laconia  to  Aristodemus;  but 
the  latter  dying  before  the  partition  had  been  car- 
ried into  effect,  it  was  adjudged  that  his  two  sons 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles  should  be  joint  heirs  of  the 
possessions  allotted  to  their  father;  and  they  thus 
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became  the  progenitors  of  a  double  line  of  kings, 
who  reigned  at  Sparta  for  several  generations  with 
equal  power  and  authority.  (Herod.  VI.  52.  Pausan. 
Lacon.  1.)  According  to  Ephorus,  as  cited  by 
Strabo,  VIII.  p.  364,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles  di- 
vided Laconia  into  six  portions,  which  were  go- 
verned by  deputies,  they  themselves  residing  at 
Sparta.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  called  Spar- 
tiatae,  enjoyed  peculiar  rights  and  privileges.  Next 
to  these  were  the  Perioeci,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  who,  though  in  some  respects  subject  to 
the  Spartan  citizens,  were  yet  governed  by  the  same 
laws,  and  were  equally  eligible  to  the  different  offices 
of  the  state.  The  third  class  consisted  of  slaves 
named  Helots,  who,  having  been  at  first  tributary, 
were,  in  consequence  of  their  revolt,  reduced  to  sla- 
very, after  an  obstinate  contest,  called  the  war  of 
the  Helots.  This  name  was  said  to  be  derived  from 
Helos,  a  Laconian  town,  which  was  foremost  in  the 
rebellion.  The  Helots  being  considered  as  public 
slaves,  their  places  of  abode  were  regulated  by  the 
state,  and  certain  duties  imposed  upon  them.  The 
laws  relative  to  this  unfortunate  class  of  men  are 
ascribed  to  Agis  son  of  Eurysthenes. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  at  first  the  Spartan 
constitution  was  very  defective ;  dissensions  fre- 
quently arose  between  the  two  sovereigns,  which 
often  produced  serious  injury  to  the  state.  It  was 
to  remedy  this  great  evil  that  the  efforts  of  Ly- 
curgus  were  principally  directed ;  and  the  subse- 
quent stability  of  the  Lacedaemonian  government 
proves  the  success  which  attended  the  adoption  of 
his  system.  (Herod.  I.  65.  VI.  52.  Pausan.  Lacon.  1.) 
From  Plutarch's  Life  of  Lycurgus  it  appears  that 
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great  diversity  of  opinion  existed  among  the  ancients 
as  to  the  precise  time  in  which  this  great  lawgiver 
flourished.  Aristotle  supposed  him  to  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  Iphitus,  who  revived  the  Olympic 
games,  while  Xenophon,  Eratosthenes,  and  Apollo- 
dorus  assigned  to  him  a  much  earlier  date.  Pausa- 
nias  coincides  however  with  Aristotle,  (Eliac.  I.  4.) 
as  does  also  Plutarch  himself.  Herodotus,  whose 
testimony  the  biographer  has  not  thought  proper  to 
adduce,  affirms  that  Lycurgus  was  guardian  to  Leo- 
botes,  or  Lebotas,  as  he  is  called  by  Pausanias ;  but 
most  writers  have  placed  his  regency  in  the  reign 
of  Charilaus.  Pausanias  says  that  he  promulgated 
his  laws  in  that  of  Agesilaus,  grandson  of  Labotas. 
(Lacon.  2.  Cf.  Lucian.  Gymnas.  c.  39-a)  It  was  a 
generally  received  opinion  among  the  ancients  that 
Lycurgus  had  borrowed  largely  from  the  Cretan 
lawgiver  Minos ;  and  though  this  notion  is  contro- 
verted by  Poly bius,  (VI.  45.)  yet  there  seems  so 
much  similarity  between  the  two  codes,  especially 
with  regard  to  discipline  and  public  education,  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  fortuitous.  (Cf. 
Strab.  X.  p.  481.  seq.) 

The  first  important  change  introduced  by  Lycur- 
gus in  the  Spartan  constitution  was  the  creation  of 
a  senate,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  members,  who, 
being  in  all  matters  of  deliberation  possessed  of 
equal  authority  with  the  kings,  proved  an  effectual 
check  against  any  infringement  of  the  laws  on  their 
part,  and  preserved  a  just  balance  in  the  state,  by 
supporting  the  crown  against  the  encroachments  of 


a  See  Larcher's  Chronologie  d'Herodote,  and  Clinton's  Fasti 
Hellen,  Appendix,  p.  40S.  n. 
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the  people,  and  protecting  the  latter  against  any 
undue  influence  of  the  regal  power.  (Plat,  de  Leg. 
III.  Herod.  I.  65.  Xen.  de  Rep.  Lac.  8.  Aristot.  Po- 
lit.  V.  H.  Plut.  Lycurg.)  It  was  also  enacted  that 
the  people  should  be  occasionally  summoned,  and 
have  the  power  of  deciding  upon  any  question  pro- 
posed to  them.  No  measure,  however,  could  origi- 
nate with  them ;  they  had  only  the  right  of  approv- 
ing or  rejecting  what  was  submitted  to  them  by  the 
senate  and  two  kings.  But,  as  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  various  attempts  subsequently 
made  by  the  people  to  extend  their  rights  in  these 
meetings,  it  was  at  length  ordained,  that,  if  the 
latter  endeavoured  to  alter  any  law,  the  kings  and 
senate  should  dissolve  the  assembly,  and  annul  the 
amendment.  With  a  view  of  counterbalancing  the 
great  power  thus  committed  to  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, and  which  might  degenerate  into  oligarchy, 
five  annual  magistrates  were  appointed,  named 
Ephori,  whose  office  it  was,  like  that  of  the  tribunes 
at  Rome,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  people, 
and  protect  them  against  the  influence  of  the  ari- 
stocracy. The  institution  of  the  Ephors  is  ascribed 
by  Herodotus  (I.  65.)  and  Xenophon  (de  Rep.  Lac. 
8.)  to  Lycurgus ;  but  Aristotle  affirms  that  they 
were  created  in  the  reign  of  Theopompus,  nearly  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after  Lycurgus.  (Polit.  V. 
9.  Plut,  Vit.  Lycurg.)  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  extent  of  power  originally  allotted  to  these 
magistrates ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  gradually 
exceeded,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  tribunes,  the 
bounds  set  on  their  authority,  till  at  length  it  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  crown,  since  they  were  enabled 
to  bring  kings  to  trial,  and  even  to  condemn  them  to 
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death.  At  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  we 
find  the  Ephors  deciding  upon  the  most  important 
measures  of  the  state;  such  as  declaring  war  or 
making  peace,  negotiating  treaties  and  alliances,  pre- 
siding in  deliberative  assemblies,  and  collecting  the 
votes.  They  also  possessed  a  censorial  authority 
over  the  moral  conduct  of  the  people,  superintended 
the  education  of  youth,  took  cognizance  of  all  of- 
fences against  the  government,  and  inquired  into 
the  conduct  of  every  magistrate  in  the  state.  (Thuc. 
I.  131.  V.  36.  VIII.  12.  Xen.  de  Rep.  Lac.  8,  4. 
Hell.  III.  3,  5.  Aristot.  Polit.  V.  17.) 

Lycurgus,  in  order  to  banish  wealth  and  luxury 
from  the  state,  made  a  new  division  of  lands,  by 
which  the  income  and  possessions  of  all  were  ren- 
dered equal.  He  divided  the  territory  of  Sparta 
into  9000  portions,  and  the  remainder  of  Laconia 
into  30,000,  of  which  one  lot  was  assigned  to  each 
citizen  and  inhabitant.  These  parcels  of  land  were 
supposed  to  produce  seventy  medimni  of  grain  for  a 
man  and  twelve  for  a  woman,  besides  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  wine  and  oil.  The  more  effectually  to 
banish  the  love  of  riches,  the  Spartan  lawgiver  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  and  allowed  only 
iron  money,  affixing  even  to  this  the  lowest  value. 
He  also  instituted  public  repasts  termed  Phiditia, 
where  all  the  citizens  partook  in  common  of  such 
frugal  fare  as  the  law  directed.  The  kings  even 
were  not  exempted  from  this  regulation,  but  eat 
with  the  other  citizens ;  the  only  distinction  ob- 
served with  respect  to  them  being  that  of  having  a 
double  portion  of  food.  The  Spartan  custom  of  eat- 
ing in  public  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Cretans,  who  called  these  repasts  Andria.  (Pint. 
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Vit.  Lycurg.    Cf.  Aristot.  Polit.  II.  8.    Xen.  Rep. 
Lac.  5.  Herod.  VI.  57.) 

At  the  age  of  seven  all  the  Spartan  children,  by 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  were  enrolled  in  companies, 
and  educated  agreeably  to  his  rules  of  discipline  and 
exercise,  which  were  strictly  enforced.  These  varied 
according  to  the  ages  of  the  boys,  but  were  not  en- 
tirely remitted  even  after  they  had  attained  to  man- 
hood. For  it  was  a  maxim  with  Lycurgus  that  no 
man  should  live  for  himself,  but  for  his  country. 
Every  Spartan  therefore  was  regarded  as  a  soldier, 
and  the  city  itself  resembled  a  great  camp,  where 
every  one  had  a  fixed  allowance,  and  was  required 
to  perform  regular  service.  In  order  that  they 
might  have  more  leisure  to  devote  themselves  to 
martial  pursuits,  they  were  forbidden  to  exercise  any 
mechanical  arts  or  trades,  which,  together  with  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  devolved  on  the  Helots.  The 
condition  of  these  ill-fated  men  cannot  even  now  be 
considered  without  feelings  of  commiseration  for 
their  sufferings,  and  execration  and  horror  at  the 
conduct  of  their  oppressors.  Aristotle  has  recorded, 
that  when  the  Ephori  entered  upon  their  office  they 
began  by  declaring  war  against  the  Helots,  who 
were  then  liable  to  be  attacked  and  murdered  with- 
out any  form  of  justice  whatsoever.  Sometimes  in- 
deed the  Spartan  youths  armed  with  daggers  were 
ordered  to  place  themselves  in  ambuscade,  to  surprise 
and  put  to  death  any  of  these  unfortunate  wretches 
whom  they  might  chance  to  meet.  These  cryptia, 
as  they  were  called,  took  place  most  commonly  at 
night ;  but  the  unhappy  objects  of  this  barbarous  ex- 
ercise were  frequently  assailed  by  day,  and  butchered 
whilst  working  in  the  fields.     It  is  related  by  Thu- 
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cydides  to  the  indelible  disgrace  of  the  Spartan  go- 
vernment, that  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  Bra- 
sidas  undertook  his  expedition  into  Thrace,  great 
offers  were  made  to  such  of  the  Helots  as  would  vo- 
lunteer their  services  to  join  that  general.  These 
having  eagerly  pressed  to  the  standard  in  great 
numbers,  two  thousand  of  the  most  distinguished  for 
strength  and  valour  were  selected,  who,  being  pro- 
nounced free,  and  having  been  crowned  with  chap- 
lets,  were  led  in  procession  to  the  temples ;  but  not 
long  after  the  whole  number  disappeared,  without 
any  indication  of  the  manner  in  which  their  destruc- 
tion had  been  accomplished.  If  these  and  similar 
atrocities  are  not  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Lycur- 
gus,  he  is  at  least  responsible  for  the  political  prin- 
ciples which  necessarily  resulted  from  the  spirit  of 
his  laws.  Self-interest  was  the  great  motive  which 
characterised  the  policy  of  Sparta ;  and  to  this  every 
feeling  of  generosity,  humanity,  and  justice  was  sa- 
crificed, when  supposed  to  militate  against  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state.  (Aristot.  Pol.  II.  7.  VII.  14.  Plat, 
de  Leg.  I.  Thuc.  I.  76.  IV.  80.  Polyb.  VI.  8. 
.Elian.  Var.  Hist.  VI.  7.  Plut.  Vit.  Lycurg.  b 

The  two  reigning  houses  of  Lacedsemon  took  the 
names  of  Agidse  and  Eurypontidas  from  Agis  and 
Eurypon,  sons  of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  the  first 
Heraclid  sovereigns c ;  since,  as  Ephorus  asserted, 
these  were  looked  upon  as  having  succeeded  to  the 

b  For  a  more  full   and   de-  of  Greece  ;  Barthelemy,  Voyage 

tailed    account   of  the  institu-  du  Jeune  Anacliarsis. 
tions  of  Lycurgus  and  the  Spar-  c  Pausanias  makes  Eurypon 

tan  polity,  the  reader  may  con-  the  grandson  of  Procles.   (La- 

sult  Cragius  and  Ubbo  Emmius,  con.  7.)      See  on  this  subject  a 

deRep.  Lacedaem.;Meursii  Mis-  note  of  Valckenserius  ad  Theo- 

cellan.  Lacon.  ;  Potter's  Antiq.  crit.  Adoniaz.  p.  265 — 271. 
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throne  in  their  own  right,  whilst  their  fathers  ob- 
tained the  crown  by  foreign  aid.  (ap.  Strab.  VIII.  p. 
366.  Pausan.  Lacon.  2 — 7.)  Pausanias,  in  his  sketch 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  affairs,  has  furnished  us  with 
the  separate  history  of  each  line ;  but  this  arrange- 
ment is  evidently  defective,  as  it  is  impossible  thus 
to  follow  the  course  of  events ;  for  having  proceeded 
through  one  series  of  sovereigns,  we  are  obliged  to 
retrace  our  steps  to  the  point  from  whence  we  set 
out,  in  order  to  go  through  the  parallel  line  of  Spar- 
tan kings.  I  conceive  the  more  easy  and  natural 
method  would  be.  to  note  down  the  principal  facts 
which  belong  to  the  Spartan  history  in  one  unbroken 
thread  through  the  conjoint  reigns  of  the  two  asso- 
ciate kings,  who  should  be  considered  only  in  the 
light  of  the  first  magistrates  of  the  state,  as  the  con- 
suls at  Rome  or  the  archonts  at  Athens.  The  thirst 
for  conquest,  which  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus 
tended  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  his  countrymen, 
soon  began  to  display  itself.  After  having  van- 
quished the  few  remaining  towns  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Achseans,  they  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Argives,  in  order  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  small  district  of  Cynuria,  situated  on  the 
confines  of  the  two  countries,  and  which  became 
a  continual  source  of  contention,  being  alternately 
lost  and  won.  (Herod.  I.  182.  Pausan.  Lacon.  2.) 
They  were  also  frequently  at  war  with  the  Tegeans 
of  Arcadia ;  but  the  most  important  and  obstinate 
conflict  was  that  waged   against    Messenia  in   the 

J  The  defect  of  Pausanias's  Mr.  Clinton  in  his  Fasti  Helle- 

method  might  easily  be   recti-  nici,  where  he  has  also  inserted 

fied  by  exhibiting  the  two  sue-  a  very  full  genealogical  table  of 

cessions    in    synoptical    tables,  the  Eurysthenidae  and  Proclidae. 

This  has  partly  been  done  by  (Append,  p.  204.) 
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reigns  of  Polydorus  and  Theopompus,  and  which 
terminated  in  the  entire  subjugation  of  that  country. 
(Pausan.  Lacon.3.)  Not  long  after,  they  also  finally 
conquered  the  Tegeatae.  (Herod.  I.  65.  Pausan. 
Lacon.  3.)  Sparta  was  already  the  first  power  of 
Greece,  when  Crcesus  was  induced  by  the  counsels 
of  an  oracle  to  court  its  alliance ;  but  the  succours, 
which  were  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Lydian  mo- 
narch, were  stopped  by  the  news  of  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Sardis.  (Herod.  I.  83.)  From  this  time 
many  years  elapse  before  any  events  of  importance 
occur  in  the  history  of  Lacedaemon,  but  during  the 
reign  of  Cleomenes,  son  of  Anaxandrides,  these  fol- 
low each  other  in  rapid  succession.  This  prince 
engaged  in  war  with  Argos,  and  totally  defeated  the 
Argive  forces,  five  thousand  of  whom  were  de- 
stroyed in  a  grove,  whither  they  had  taken  refuge, 
and  which  was  set  on  fire  by  order  of  Cleomenes ; 
he  also  led  the  expedition  undertaken  by  order 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing 
Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidae,  which 
was  attended  with  complete  success.  Cleomenes 
would  have  acquired  well-deserved  credit  for  the 
skill  and  prudence  with  which  this  enterprise  was 
conducted,  had  he  not  afterwards  sought  to  exercise 
an  undue  influence  over  the  Athenians,  and  even  at- 
tempted to  make  himself  master  of  the  acropolis  in 
conjunction  with  Isagoras,  an  Athenian,  whom  he 
was  desirous  of  placing  at  the  head  of  his  native 
city.  Frustrated  in  this  design,  and  driven  with 
ignominy  from  Attica,  he  vented  his  rage  and  disap- 
pointment in  the  devastation  of  the  Eleusinian  ter- 
ritory, which  was  accounted  sacred.  (Herod.  VI.  75. 
Pausan.  Lacon.  4.)   At  the  instigation  of  this  prince, 

m  2 
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whose  actions  bear  strongly  the  mark  of  insanity, 
the  Lacedaemonians  undertook  another  expedition 
into  Attica,  with  a  view  of  replacing  Hippias,  son  of 
Pisistratus,  on  the  throne ;  but  the  allied  troops  re- 
fusing to  join  in  so  unjust  an  enterprise,  it  was  finally 
abandoned.  (Herod.  V.  76.)  The  conduct  of  Cleo- 
menes  towards  his  colleague  proves,  that,  guarded  as 
was  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  it  afforded  no  pro- 
tection against  the  machinations  of  a  crafty  and  de- 
signing prince.  Well  knowing  that  the  opposition 
he  had  encountered  in  the  island  of  iEgina  ori- 
ginated with  Demaratus,  he  determined  to  avenge 
the  insult  by  deposing  him,  and  for  this  purpose  se- 
cured the  assistance  of  Leotychides,  who  was  to  reap 
the  only  advantage  that  might  be  looked  for  from 
the  overthrow  of  that  monarch  ;  he  then  artfully  re- 
ported that  Demaratus  was  not  the  legitimate  son 
of  Ariston,  whom  he  had  succeeded,  but  the  off- 
spring of  an  adulterous  intercourse,  and  bribed  the 
Pythian  priestess  to  confirm  this  falsehood,  whereby 
he  was  compelled  to  vacate  the  throne.  Not  content 
with  having  deprived  this  unhappy  prince  of  his 
crown,  the  enmity  of  Cleomenes  still  pursued  him, 
and  at  length  forced  him  to  seek  refuge  at  the  court 
of  Xerxes.  The  fraudulent  conspiracy,  however,  of 
which  he  had  been  the  victim  was  not  long  after 
discovered,  and  Cleomenes,  who  had  rendered  him- 
self obnoxious  on  other  accounts  to  the  Spartan  go- 
vernment, was  arrested,  and  confined  in  a  place  of 
security,  where,  under  the  influence  of  insanity,  he 
is  said  to  have  destroyed  himself.  (Herod.  VI.  75. 
Pausan.  Lacon.  4.)  His  successor  was  Leonidas, 
whose  splendid  achievements  and  noble  death  at 
Thermopylae  have  conferred  more  lasting  glory  on 
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his  country  than  all  the  victories  gained  by  Sparta. 
But  for  that  unexampled  instance  of  devotion  in 
their  country's  cause,  displayed  by  this  gallant  prince 
and  his  300  companions,  the  Lacedaemonian  charac- 
ter would  not  have  been  distinguished  in  history  for 
its  energy  or  patriotic  zeal  during  the  Persian  con- 
flict ;  since  tardiness  and  superstition  prevented  their 
sharing  in  the  glories  of  the  field  of  Marathon  :  the 
want  also  of  energy  and  talent  in  their  commander 
Eurybiades  would  no  doubt  have  brought  Greece  to 
the  verge  of  destruction,  had  not  the  wisdom  and 
vigour  of  Themistocles  interposed,  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  his  weak  and  vacillating  disposition.  The 
battle  of  Plataea,  it  is  true,  was  won  by  a  Spartan  ge- 
neral, and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  valour  and 
firmness  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops  contributed 
mainly  to  the  success  of  that  memorable  day ;  but 
yet  how  mean  and  contemptible  appears  the  procras- 
tination of  the  Spartan  government  in  taking  the 
field,  when  compared  with  the  heroic  zeal  and  devo- 
tion of  the  Athenians  :  notwithstanding  the  strength 
and  resources  of  the  former  were  as  yet  unimpaired, 
whilst  the  latter  were  without  a  country,  and  desti- 
tute of  every  thing  but  their  arms,  and  courage  to 
employ  them  against  the  common  enemy.  (Herod. 
VIII.  144.  Thuc.  I.  74.) 

After  the  battle  of  Mycale,  which  freed  the  island 
and  colonies  from  the  Persian  yoke,  and  the  capture 
of  Sestos,  whereby  the  Hellespont  was  opened  to  the 
Grecian  fleet,  the  Lacedaemonians  abandoned  the 
conduct  of  the  war  to  the  Athenians.  They  appear 
to  have  been  induced  to  adopt  this  measure  both 
from  their  own  want  of  skill  in  naval  affairs,  and  the 
unpopularity  of  their  commanders,  whose  haughty 
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and  unbending  manners  were  ill  calculated  to  conci- 
liate the  good-will  of  the  allied  forces.  The  treason- 
able practices  of  which  Pausanias  was  guilty  would 
also  tend  to  lower  their  character  in  the  public  esti- 
mation, while  the  equity  and  integrity  of  Aristides 
and  Cimon,  united  with  the  most  courteous  and  affable 
behaviour,  could  not  fail  of  securing  the  esteem  and 
good-will  of  all  in  favour  of  the  Athenians.  (Thuc.  I. 
96.  Plut.  Vit.  Aristid.  et  Cim.)  The  jealousy,  with 
which  this  preponderating  influence  inspired  the  La- 
cedaemonians, did  not  display  itself  in  direct  attacks 
and  open  war  ;  but,  instigated  by  a  cunning  and  cau- 
tious policy,  which  formed  part  of  their  natural  cha- 
racter, they  sought  to  render  their  rivals  less  formi- 
dable, by  persuading  them  to  leave  their  city  unfor- 
tified. Their  craftiness  and  hypocrisy  were  how- 
ever surpassed  by  the  sagacity  and  artifice  of  The- 
mistocles,  and  they  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
their  plans  detected,  and  the  rival  city  secured  by 
solid  walls  and  ramparts  from  the  attacks  of  an  in- 
vading army.  (Thuc.  I.  90.)  The  rapid  advance  of 
the  Athenians  towards  universal  domination  proved 
too  late  the  error  they  had  been  guilty  of  in  with- 
drawing from  the  command  of  the  Persian  war  be- 
fore its  termination,  and  having  thus  placed  power 
in  the  hands  of  rivals  too  wise  and  dexterous  not  to 
profit  by  their  advantage.  The  short  and  desultory 
war  of  Euboea  afforded  them  no  means  of  crushing 
the  growing  power  of  Athens ;  but  the  strength  of 
the  two  republics  was  tried  in  the  plains  of  Tanagra, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry 
rendered  apparent  by  a  victory  which  had  no  other 
result.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  Athenians 
were  left  in  possession  of  all  previous  acquisitions, 
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with    the    important    additions   of  Euboea,   yEgina, 
Naupactus,  and  the  colonies   of  Chalcidic   Thrace. 
(Thuc.  1. 115.  Plut.  Vit.  Pericl.)  The  Spartan  govern- 
ment, being  now  aware  that  the  next  struggle  must 
prove  decisive,  gladly  made  the  wrongs  sustained  by 
the  Corinthians  in  the  affairs  of  Corcyra  and  Poti- 
daea    a   pretext  for  a  rupture  with   Athens.     The 
wary  and  prudent  Archidamus  recommended  delay 
in  the  declaration  of  war,  until  they  had  prepared 
themselves  more  effectually  for  a  conflict  which  he 
knew  would  be  severe  and  bloody,  but  he  was  si- 
lenced by  the  impetuosity  of  the  ephor  Sthenelaidas, 
who  urged  his  countrymen  to  lose  no  time  in  aveng- 
ing their  allies,  and  reducing  the  power  of  Athens. 
(Thuc.    I.    85.    Pausan.    Lacon.    7.)     Accordingly, 
when  all  attempts  to  extort  submission  from  that 
republic  had  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  firmness  of 
Pericles,  Attica  was  invaded  by  a  powerful  army  of 
the   Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates,  under 
the  command  of  Archidamus.     Meeting  with  no  op- 
position, they  advanced  to  Acharnae,  where  they  en- 
camped, and  by  ravaging  the  surrounding  district 
endeavoured  to  incite  the  Athenians  to  hazard  a  ge- 
neral engagement.     The  latter,  however,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Pericles,  remained  within  their  walls,  unmoved 
by  the  devastation  committed  in  their  country,  till 
the  enemy,  from  want  of  subsistence,  were  compelled 
to  evacuate  Attica,  and  return  to  the  Peloponnesus. 
This  was  succeeded  by  a  second  invasion  the  follow- 
ing year ;  but  though  the  Athenians  were  at  that 
time  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  a  dreadful  pestilen- 
tial disorder,  in  addition  to  the  evils  attendant  upon 
war,  their  firmness  remained  unshaken,  and  the  La- 
cedaemonians, in    order    to    escape   the    contagion, 
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passed  into  Boeotia,  where  they  invested  Plataea. 
The  capture  of  this  little  town,  after  a  long  and 
memorable  siege,  was  one  of  the  few  trophies  gained 
by  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  commencement  of  the 
war ;  but  their  success  was  tarnished  by  the  cruel 
policy  which  sacrificed  a  brave  and  generous  people 
to  the  vindictive  resentment  of  the  Thebans.  (Thuc. 

II.  71.  HI.  68.)  The  efforts  of  the  Spartans  to 
molest  and  harrass  their  enemies  in  other  quarters 
were  not  attended  with  the  same  fortunate  result, 
having  been  defeated  by  land  in  Acarnania,  and  their 
attempts  to  obtain  the  empire  of  the  sea  baffled  by 
the  superior  skill  and  courage  of  an  inferior  Athe- 
nian fleet  in  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  (Thuc.  II.  83.  seq.) 
By  the  feeble  and  dilatory  conduct  of  their  admiral 
Alcidas,  they  also  missed  the  opportunity  of  assisting 
Lesbos  when  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and  of  freeing  that 
important  island  from  the  Athenian   yoke.  (Thuc. 

III.  32.)  The  same  want  of  energy  and  prompti- 
tude of  action  caused  them  to  lose  the  no  less  favour- 
able occasion  for  securing  Corcyra  during  the  fac- 
tions and  dissensions  by  which  it  was  agitated.  In 
short,  the  Spartans  appear  to  have  neglected  all  the 
advantages  which  chance  so  liberally  threw  in  their 
way,  and  which,  if  improved,  might  have  been  at- 
tended with  serious  injury  to  their  adversaries. 
(Thuc.  III.  76.)  As  the  war  proceeded,  the  tide 
of  success  became  still  more  decidedly  adverse  to 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies :  they  met 
with  a  signal  defeat  at  Olpae  in  Amphilochia,  which 
was  followed  by  the  occupation  of  Pylos  on  the  part 
of  the  Athenians;  their  fleet  was  soon  after  destroyed 
in  a  sea-fight,  and  their  troops  blockaded  in  the  island 
of  Sphacteria  by  the  enemy's  victorious  squadron. 
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In  vain  did  the  Spartans  now  sue  for  peace ;  the 
Athenians,  inflated  with  success,  and  eager  to  profit 
by  their  superiority,  determined  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  vigour.  Cleon  and  Demosthenes,  having 
landed  forces  in  Sphacteria,  compelled  the  Spartan 
troops,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  to  surrender.  The 
evils  of  war  now  pressed  heavily  on  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians :  Pylos  became  the  resort  of  the  Messenians 
and  discontented  Helots,  who  from  thence  ravaged 
with  impunity  the  Spartan  territory,  and  threatened 
even  to  wrest  Messenia  from  the  grasp  of  its  oppres- 
sors. The  Athenian  fleet  landed  a  body  of  troops 
in  Cythera  under  the  command  of  Nicias,  and 
speedily  conquered  that  island;  from  whence  they 
harrassed  the  enemy  by  disembarking  on  various 
points  of  the  Laconian  coast,  and  spreading  terror 
and  devastation  throughout  the  country.  (Thuc.  IV. 
54.  seq.)  At  no  period  of  its  history  was  Sparta  re- 
duced to  so  low  a  state  as  at  this  juncture,  when,  in- 
stead of  being  the  assailant,  she  was  forced  to  act  on 
the  defensive,  and  individually  to  sustain  the  whole 
pressure  of  the  war  within  her  own  territory.  To 
Brasidas  alone  the  glory  is  due  of  having  preserved 
the  honour  of  his  country  when  on  the  point  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  enemy.  This  able  and  enterprising 
officer  judged  rightly,  that,  in  order  to  relieve  Sparta, 
and  direct  the  war  into  another  channel,  the  Athe- 
nians must  be  assailed  in  some  distant  but  vulnerable 
quarter :  and  as  Chalcidic  Thrace,  from  the  enmity 
of  its  inhabitants  to  that  people,  together  with  the 
inducement  held  out  by  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedon, 
presented  the  most  favourable  opening  for  such  an 
enterprise,  he  urged  the  Spartan  government  to  in- 
trust him  with  such  a  body  of  troops  as  could  be 
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spared  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Athenian 
dependencies  in  that  quarter.  The  brilliant  success 
which  attended  his  operations  in  Thrace  fully  proved 
the  soundness  of  his  views,  and  justified  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  country.  By  these  conquests  and  vic- 
tories on  the  Strymon  the  posture  of  affairs  was 
once  more  changed,  and  Sparta  could  now  treat 
with  Athens  on  fair  and  honourable  terms.  After  a 
long  and  harrassing  warfare,  both  parties  felt  inclined 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace.  The  Spartans  had 
been  disappointed  in  their  hope  of  a  speedy  termi- 
nation to  the  contest  by  the  subjugation  of  their 
enemies,  a  result  which  was  now  as  distant  as  at  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  ;  they  were  also  especially 
desirous  of  regaining  Pylos,  still  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  and  of  recovering  the  three  hundred  citizens 
who  had  been  taken  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria. 
Their  king  Pleistoanax,  from  personal  motives,  was 
anxious  for  peace ;  and  the  death  of  Brasidas,  who 
from  his  success  would  naturally  have  advocated  a 
continuance  of  the  war,  having  removed  one  great 
obstacle  to  an  accommodation  between  the  two 
powers,  a  cessation  of  arms  was  agreed  upon,  and 
not  long  after  a  treaty  ratified,  which  not  only  sus- 
pended further  operations,  but  cemented  a  union  be- 
tween these  two  principal  states  of  Greece.  (Thuc. 
V.  23.)  In  proportion,  however,  as  closer  ties 
were  formed  by  the  Spartan  government  with 
Athens,  important  members  of  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy  became  alienated  and  detached  from 
its  alliance.  The  Corinthians  complained,  that  after 
all  their  exertions  during  the  war,  their  interests 
had  been  disregarded  in  the  negotiation  carried  on 
with  Athens;  since  some  of  their  dependencies,  taken 
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during  the  war,  had  not  been  restored  to  them.    The 
Eleans    and    Mantineans    had    each   likewise    their 
cause  for  discontent,  and  all  blamed  Lacedaemon  for 
having  sacrificed  faithful  allies  to  the  narrow  views 
of  a  selfish  policy.     Whilst  Athens  then  was  alone 
enjoying  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  and  peace, 
the  Spartans  saw  themselves  threatened  by  a  formi- 
dable coalition  of  the  above  named  Peloponnesian 
states.     They  succeeded,  it  is  true,  in  diverting  the 
Boeotians  from  the  confederacy  formed  against  them, 
and  even  in  restoring  harmony  with  the  Corinthians, 
but  to  counterbalance   this   success   they  presently 
saw  the  Argives,  and  even  the  Athenians,  added  to 
the  number  of  their  enemies.     This  was  effected  by 
Alcibiades,  who,  piqued  at  the  preference  they  had 
testified  for  Nicias  during  former  negotiations,  now 
sought  to  revenge  the  slight  he  had  received  by  the 
severest  wound  he  could  inflict.     A  fresh  war  was 
thus  kindled  in  the  heart  of  Peloponnesus,  which 
threatened  to   annihilate  the   power  and  influence 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  so  long  retained  in 
the  peninsula.     The  contest  however  was   not    of 
long  duration,  and  might  have  ended  even  sooner,  if 
Agis  the  Spartan  king,  who  commanded  against  the 
Argives  and  their  allies,  had  not  unaccountably  al- 
lowed their  army  to  escape  when  surrounded  by  his 
troops,  and  a  total  defeat  appeared  inevitable.  Agis, 
however,  repaired  the  error  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  by  the  decisive  victory  of  Mantinea,  which  at 
once  crushed  the  coalition  formed  by  Alcibiades,  and 
restored  Sparta  to  its  former  preeminence  among 
the  states  of  Peloponnesus.  (Thuc.  V.  73.  seq.)    The 
expedition  into  Sicily,  undertaken  by  the  Athenians, 
now  afforded  the  Lacedaemonians  an  opportunity  of 
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humbling  this  ambitious  people,  which  they  would 
perhaps  have  overlooked  but  for  the  counsels  of 
Alcibiades,  who,  acquainted  with  all  the  schemes 
of  their  enemies,  was  well  qualified  to  point  out 
the  means  by  which  they  could  be  most  effectually 
counteracted.  Being  now  alienated  from  his  coun- 
try, his  great  object  was  to  effect  its  downfall,  and 
with  this  view  he  urged  the  Spartan  government  to 
send  immediately  such  troops  as  they  could  dispose 
of  to  the  assistance  of  Syracuse,  and,  above  all,  a 
general  capable  of  taking  the  entire  direction  of  the 
Sicilian  forces.  He  also  recommended  the  occupa- 
tion of  Deceleia,  an  Attic  fortress  of  great  import- 
ance, since  it  commanded  the  road  to  Eubcea,  from 
whence  supplies  were  conveyed  to  Attica ;  all  which 
advice  was  strictly  and  promptly  followed  by  the 
Lacedaemonians.  H 

To  the  timely  arrival  of  Gylippus,  Syracuse,  no 
doubt,  owed  its  deliverance,  since  the  progress  of 
the  Athenians  was  thereby  arrested,  and  confidence 
and  courage  restored  to  the  besieged.  By  the  skill 
and  able  management  of  this  general,  affairs  soon 
assumed  a  different  aspect.  The  Syracusans,  instead 
of  acting  on  the  defensive,  now,  in  turn,  became  the 
assailants  by  sea  and  land ;  nor  did  they  receive  any 
check  in  their  victorious  career,  till  they  had  ef- 
fected the  complete  destruction  of  the  mighty  ar- 
mament of  Athens ;  the  wretched  captives,  fast  pe- 
rishing in  the  dungeons  of  the  victors,  being  almost 
the  only  remaining  trace  of  its  existence.  (Thuc. 
VII.)  Athens  seemed  now  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
her  rival ;  and  had  the  war  been  transferred  from 
Sicily  to  Attica,  and  prosecuted  with  energy  and 
vigour,  her  final  overthrow   would    probably   have 
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been  accomplished.  But,  while  the  tardy  and  cau- 
tious Lacedaemonians  were  deliberating  on  which 
point  to  strike  the  final  blow,  time  was  allowed  to 
their  more  active  adversaries  to  recover  from  the 
first  effects  of  the  Sicilian  disaster,  and  repair  in 
some  measure  the  heavy  losses  it  had  occasioned. 
The  seat  of  war  was  now  transferred  to  the  Ionian 
coast  and  islands,  whither  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
was  invited  to  proceed  by  the  Persian  satrap  Tissa- 
phernes,  with  a  view  of  liberating  the  Greek  colo- 
nies of  Asia  Minor  from  the  Athenian  yoke.  The 
Lacedaemonians  thought  it  no  disparagement  to 
their  character  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Persian 
king,  and  to  receive  from  his  treasury  the  requisite 
subsidies  for  the  maintenance  of  their  fleet.  Thev 
had  declared  in  the  outset  that  they  would  strain 
every  nerve  to  accomplish  the  overthrow  of  their 
enemies,  and  that  they  would  even  league  with  the 
Barbarian  in  order  to  attain  this  end.  The  time 
was  now  arrived  when  this  menace  was  to  be  put 
in  execution ;  for,  as  the  war  was  entirely  carried  on 
by  sea,  the  allies  would  have  been  still  unable  to 
cope  with  the  Athenian  navy,  if  the  gold  of  Persia 
had  not  supplied  them  with  the  necessary  means 
for  supporting  a  powerful  fleet  in  the  iEgaean.  For- 
tunately for  the  Athenians,  Tissaphernes,  who  acted 
under  the  secret  direction  of  Alcibiades,  unwilling 
to  procure  for  the  Lacedaemonians  so  decided  a  su- 
periority over  their  enemies  as  might  render  them 
afterwards  formidable  to  the  Persian,  dealt  out  his 
subsidies  with  so  sparing  a  hand,  while  he  delayed, 
under  various  pretexts,  joining  his  fleet  with  theirs, 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  could  obtain  no  decided 
advantage  over   the  Athenians,   though   the    latter 
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were  harrassed  by  factions  at  home,  and  greatly  an- 
noyed by  the  occupation  of  Deceleia,  where  Agis 
king  of  Sparta  was  encamped  with  a  considerable 
force.  (Thuc.  VII.  27-)  The  Spartan  admirals,  aware 
at  length  of  the  little  dependence  that  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  faith  and  promises  of  Tissaphernes, 
determined  to  quit  Ionia,  and  proceed  to  the  Hel- 
lespont, whither  they  had  been  summoned  by  Phar- 
nabazus,  another  Persian  satrap,  from  whose  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  a  speedy  termination  of 
the  war  might  be  anticipated.  On  their  departure, 
however,  from  Miletus,  they  were  quickly  followed 
by  the  Athenian  fleet,  then  stationed  at  Samos, 
under  the  command  of  Thrasyllus  and  Thrasybulus, 
when  an  obstinate  conflict  took  place  off  Cynosema, 
a  promontory  of  the  Chersonnese,  near  Sestos ;  the 
Athenians  gained  the  day,  after  capturing  twenty- 
one  galleys  from  the  Peloponnesians,  and  forcing 
the  rest  to  seek  shelter  at  Abydos.  This  important 
success  greatly  raised  the  hopes  of  the  former,  and 
equally  discouraged  the  Spartans  and  their  allies. 
(Thuc.  VIII.  104.  et  seq.)  With  the  assistance 
however  of  Pharnabazus  another  fleet  was  presently 
equipped,  and  prepared  to  dispute  again  the  empire 
of  the  sea.  After  several  minor  engagements,  a  de- 
cisive action  took  place  near  Cyzicus,  on  which  oc- 
casion the  Athenians,  under  the  command  of  Alci- 
biades,  now  restored  to  the  favour  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  totally  defeated  the  Spartans ;  the  whole  of 
their  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  the  Syracusan 
squadron,  being  captured,  and  Mindarus  their  ad- 
miral slain.  The  consternation  produced  by  this 
disaster  is  forcibly  expressed  in  the  laconic  epistle 
of  Hippocrates,  the  officer  next  in  command,  which 
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was  intercepted  by  the  Athenians  on  its  way  to 
Sparta.  "  Success  has  fled  ;  Mindarus  is  dead  ;  our 
"  men  are  famished ;  we  know  not  how  to  act." 
(Xen.  Hell.  I.  1,  17.)  All  hope  of  making  head 
against  the  enemy  by  sea  having  now  vanished,  they 
withdrew  their  fleet  from  the  Hellespont,  and  re- 
tired to  Ephesus,  whither  Lysander  was  despatched 
to  take  the  command.  The  appointment  of  this 
most  able  officer  contributed  more  than  any  other 
measure  to  retrieve  the  losses  sustained  by  Sparta. 
By  his  skilful  negotiations  and  insinuating  manners, 
the  younger  Cyrus,  to  whom  his  father  Darius  had 
intrusted  the  government  of  a  large  portion  of  Asia 
Minor,  became  the  powerful  and  zealous  ally  of  the 
Spartans ;  and  so  liberally  did  he  supply  their  wants, 
that  Lysander  presently  found  himself  possessed  of 
a  powerful  fleet,  and  only  waited  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  commence  offensive  operations.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  Athenian  galleys,  com- 
manded by  Antiochus  in  the  absence  of  Alcibiades, 
appeared  off  the  port  of  Ephesus.  This  officer  had 
received  strict  orders  from  his  commander  to  avoid 
a  general  engagement ;  but  some  of  his  ships  incau- 
tiously advanced  too  far,  and  were  attacked  by 
the  Spartans  ;  it  now  became  necessary  for  the  Athe- 
nians to  support  their  van,  and  thus  their  whole 
fleet  was  unexpectedly  involved  in  battle  with  the 
Spartan  galleys,  which  were  fully  prepared  for  ac- 
tion. The  defeat  of  the  Athenians  necessarily  en- 
sued, with  the  loss  of  fifteen  ships  ;  and  so  great  was 
the  indignation  of  the  people  at  this  disaster,  that 
they  once  more  banished  Alcibiades  from  their  city ; 
a  measure  which  may  be  said  to  have  accelerated 
their  downfall,  since  they  deprived   themselves  of 
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the  only  man  who  possessed  abilities  to  extricate 
them  from  their  present  difficulties.  (Xen.  Hell.  I. 
5,  10.  Plut.  Vit.  Alcib.)  Lysander  was  succeeded 
in  the  command  of  the  Spartan  fleet  by  Callicra- 
tidas,  who  defeated  Conon,  one  of  the  ten  generals 
appointed  by  the  Athenians,  and  after  capturing  se- 
veral of  his  ships,  blockaded  the  remainder  in  the 
harbour  of  Mitylene.  Extraordinary  efforts  were 
now  made  at  Athens  to  deliver  Conon  from  his  pe- 
rilous situation,  and  in  thirty  days  a  numerous  squa- 
dron left  the  Piraeus  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
siege  of  Mitylene.  Callicratidas  advanced  to  meet 
the  enemy  with  120  galleys,  leaving  50  under  the 
command  of  Eteonicus,  to  watch  the  motions  of  Co- 
non. The  two  fleets  encountered  each  other  near 
the  islands  of  Arginusse,  between  Lesbos  and  the 
continent,  when,  after  a  well  contested  action,  vic- 
tory declared  itself  in  favour  of  the  Athenians,  who 
took  or  destroyed  seventy  of  the  enemy's  ships  ;  Cal- 
licratidas himself  also  perished  in  the  action.  This 
brilliant  achievement  might  have  reestablished  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  the  Athenians,  but  for  a  strange 
perverseness  of  judgment,  which  induced  them,  with 
ingratitude  almost  unexampled  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions, to  bring  to  trial  the  very  generals  to  whom 
they  were  indebted  for  this  important  success.  These 
were  accused  of  not  having  saved  the  crews  of  the 
vessels  wrecked  in  the  action ;  and  for  this  of- 
fence, after  a  procedure  divested  of  all  forms  of  jus- 
tice, they  were  condemned  and  executed.  (Xen.  Hell. 
I.  7-  et  seq.) 

Lysander  was  now  again  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Peloponnesian  naval  forces  ;  and  was 
enabled,  by  the  liberal    and  friendly   assistance  of 
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Cyrus,  to  make  such  exertions  in  collecting  and 
equipping  the  fleet,  that  he  was  soon  in  a  condition 
to  face  the  enemy.  He  shortly  after  removed  the 
seat  of  war  to  the  Hellespont,  and  took  up  his  sta- 
tion at  Lampsacus,  while  the  enemy  formed  a  naval 
camp  at  iEgospotami.  It  was  in  this  position  that, 
by  a  skilful  stratagem  of  Lysander,  the  Athenians 
were  at  length  surprised,  and  their  whole  fleet  cap- 
tured, by  the  victorious  Spartan  admiral.  This  deci- 
sive blow  destroyed  the  naval  power  of  Athens,  and 
finally  terminated  in  favour  of  Sparta  and  her  con- 
federates the  desperate  struggle  which  had  so  long 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Greece. 

Lysander,  after  having  compelled  the  cities  of  the 
Hellespont,  and  the  other  Athenian  dependencies, 
to  submit  to  the  Peloponnesian  allies,  sailed  towards 
Attica,  and  appeared  before  the  Piraeus  with  200 
galleys  ;  while  the  Lacedaemonian  forces  under  Agis 
advanced  from  Deceleia,  and  invested  Athens  by 
land,  in  conjunction  with  a  fresh  army,  commanded 
by  Pausanias,  the  other  king  of  Sparta.  The  Athe- 
nians, after  suffering  greatly  from  famine,  were  at 
length  forced  to  capitulate,  when  the  following  con- 
ditions were  imposed  by  the  victors.  That  they 
should  surrender  all  their  triremes,  except  twelve ; 
pull  down  the  long  walls  and  fortifications  of  the 
Piraeus;  receive  all  their  exiled  into  the  city;  ac- 
count all  friends  or  foes,  according  as  they  were  well 
or  ill  disposed  towards  Lacedaemon ;  and,  lastly,  fol- 
low the  forces  of  that  power  in  their  expeditions  by 
land  or  sea  whithersoever  they  should  command. 
The  Corinthians  and  Boeotians  strongly  urged  the 
Spartans  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  rival 
city ;  but  they,  with  more  humanity  and  wisdom,  re- 
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jected  this  advice,  alleging  that  it  would  ill  become 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  destroy  a  people  who  had 
rendered  such  important  services  to  Greece  in  her 
utmost  need.  (Xen.  Hell.  II.  %  12.  Plut.  Vit.  Ly- 
sandr.)  But  though  Athens  was  preserved,  the  La- 
cedaemonians were  too  politic  to  allow  its  form  of 
government  to  remain  unchanged.  The  democracy 
was  abolished,  and  an  oligarchy  of  Thirty  established 
in  its  stead,  with  power  to  effect  such  alterations  in 
the  laws  and  constitution  as  would  be  approved  of 
by  the  Spartans.  The  same  measures  were  gene- 
rally adopted  throughout  the  Grecian  colonies  and 
islands  lately  dependent  on  Athens  by  means  of 
Spartan  officers  called  harmosts,  who  were  sent  to 
regulate  their  affairs  agreeably  to  the  views  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  government.  Thus  Sparta,  after  a 
long  and  obstinate  struggle  carried  on  with  scarcely 
any  intermission  for  twenty-seven  years,  finally  ac- 
quired an  undisputed  ascendency  over  the  rest  of 
Greece.  (Xen.  Anab.  VI.  6,  9-  Polyb.  IV.  27,  4.) 
So  great  a  change  in  the  political  system  of  the 
country  could  not  be  effected,  however,  without  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people ;  the  Spartans  gradually  began  to  relax  from 
the  rigid  and  austere  discipline  of  Lycurgus ;  their 
intercourse  with  foreign  countries,  more  especially 
with  Persia,  introduced  a  love  of  wealth  and  luxury, 
which  soon  corrupted  the  manners  of  the  nation ; 
and  from  that  time  the  citizens  of  Lacedaemon  be- 
came as  remarkable  for  their  avarice,  as  they  had 
once  been  distinguished  for  their  simple  frugality 
and  contempt  of  riches.  (Plut.  Vit.  Lysandr.)  These 
vices,  together  with  that  haughty  spirit  which  we 
have  already  noticed  in  the  conduct  of  the  Spartan 
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commanders,  soon  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the 
other  Greeks,  and  eventually  led  to  the  decline  of 
their  empire  in  a  few  years  after  the  subjugation  of 
Athens.  That  city  was  the  first  to  emancipate  it- 
self from  the  yoke  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  established 
and  avowedly  supported  in  their  bloody  persecu- 
tions and  despotic  administration  by  the  forces  of 
Sparta.  This  happy  revolution  was  effected  by  the 
valour  and  patriotism  of  Thrasybulus,  who  compelled 
the  Lacedaemonians,  after  a  weak  attempt  to  impede 
his  successful  career,  to  evacuate  the  Athenian  ter- 
ritory. They  now  vented  their  displeasure  on  their 
king  Pausanias,  whom  justice  and  humanity  had  for- 
bidden to  oppose  the  overthrow  of  so  iniquitous  and 
odious  an  oligarchy.  (Pausan.  Lacon.  5.  Xen.  Hell. 
II.  4.)  Not  long  after  this  event  they  were  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Eleans  on  the  subject  of  Le- 
preum.  Thebes  and  Corinth,  alienated  also  from 
their  interests,  were  about  the  same  time  led  to 
form  a  coalition  with  Argos.  The  war  which  Age- 
silaus,  who  had  succeeded  Agis  on  the  throne  of 
Sparta,  waged  against  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor, 
added  doubtless  to  the  glory  and  renown  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians, and  extended  their  foreign  posses- 
sions ;  but  it  meanwhile  left  the  state  exposed  at 
home  to  the  attacks  of  these  several  powers,  who 
from  allies  had  been  converted  into  enemies,  partly 
from  a  dread  of  the  ambitious  views  of  Sparta,  and 
still  more  perhaps  by  the  influence  of  Persian  bri- 
bery. (Hell.  III.  4.  et  seq.  Plut.Vit.  Agesil.)  The  La- 
cedaemonians, unsuccessful  at  first  in  Boeotia,  where 
Lysander  was  defeated  and  killed,  (Hell.  III.  5.) 
were  victorious  at  Nemea ;  (IV.  2,  8;)  but  it  now 
became  necessary  to  recall  Agesilaus  from  Asia  to 
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oppose  the  renewed  attacks  of  the  allies.  This  able 
prince,  having  crossed  the  Hellespont  with  his  forces, 
advanced  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  defeated 
the  Thessalians,  whose  cavalry  attempted  to  impede 
his  march,  and  encountered  the  allied  army  in  the 
plain  of  Coronea ;  when  the  Spartans  obtained  a 
hardly-earned  victory,  no  other  advantage  accruing 
from  this  bloody  conflict  than  the  possession  of  the 
field,  and  the  rich  spoil  of  the  enemy.  To  counter- 
balance this  success,  news  was  received  of  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  by  the  Persians, 
under  the  command  of  Conon,  off  Cnidus.  This 
blow  was  severely  felt  by  the  Spartans,  as  it  not 
only  destroyed  their  naval  power,  but  they  foresaw 
that  it  would  once  more  render  Athens,  now  the 
ally  of  Persia,  a  formidable  rival.  (Hell.  IV.  3.  Diod. 
Sic.  XIV.  84.  Isocr.  Paneg.  c.  39.)  The  Corinthian 
war,  as  it  is  called,  continued  for  several  years  with- 
out any  decisive  result,  till  at  length,  through  the 
mediation  of  Persia,  peace  was  concluded  nineteen 
years  after  the  battle  of  iEgospotami.  (Polyb.  I.  6,  2. 
Strab.  VI.  p.  287.)  This  treaty,  which  takes  its 
name  from  Antalcidas  the  Spartan  commander,  who 
was  most  instrumental  in  securing  the  cooperation 
of  Persia,  guaranteed  to  that  power  the  possession 
of  all  the  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  re- 
cognised the  independence  of  all  other  Grecian 
towns.  (Hell.  V.  1.)  To  the  Lacedaemonians  these 
terms  proved  highly  advantageous,  since  a  danger- 
ous confederacy  was  thus  dissolved,  which  threatened 
to  overthrow  their  empire,  without  any  loss  of  ter- 
ritory or  other  sacrifice  on  their  part,  leaving  them 
at  leisure  to  prosecute  their  plans  of  conquest  and 
aggrandizement  without  interruption.     The  Corin- 
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thians  they  again  acknowledged  as  allies ;  but  the 
Mantineans  were  compelled  to  destroy  their  fortifi- 
cations, and  divide  the  population  of  their  city  into 
villages  and  hamlets.  The  Lacedaemonians  next 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Olynthians  at 
the  earnest  request  of  the  Acanthians  and  Apollo- 
niatae,  who  represented  that  people  as  entertaining 
views  of  universal  dominion,  which  rendered  them 
formidable,  not  only  to  their  immediate  neighbours, 
but  to  all  the  states  of  Greece.  On  their  march 
through  Boeotia  into  Macedonia,  a  body  of  Spartan 
troops,  commanded  by  Phoebidas,  encamped  near 
Thebes ;  when  that  officer,  at  the  instigation  of  Le- 
ontiades,  who  headed  the  oligarchical  party  in  that 
city,  seized  upon  the  Cadmeian  citadel,  and  thus 
held  the  Thebans  in  complete  subjection.  Mean- 
while war  was  still  carried  on  against  Olynthus, 
though  at  first  with  little  success,  Teleutias,  who 
was  the  brother  of  Agesilaus,  and  commanded  the 
besieging  army,  being  defeated  and  slain.  Agesi- 
polis  king  of  Sparta  was  appointed  his  successor; 
but  not  long  after  his  arrival  having  been  seized 
with  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off  suddenly  at 
Aphyte  in  Chalcidic  Thrace,  the  command  was  in- 
trusted to  Polybiades,  who  obtained  the  credit  of 
terminating  the  war,  since  the  Olynthians,  cut  off 
from  all  supplies,  and  worn  out  by  famine,  were  at 
length  forced  to  capitulate.  Sparta  had  now,  by 
the  successful  termination  of  this  enterprise,  attained 
the  height  of  its  ascendency  and  power,  since  Boe- 
otia and  all  the  Peloponnese  acknowledged  its  au- 
thority, and  Athens  was  too  weak  to  dispute  any 
longer  the  supremacy  of  Greece.  (Hell.  V.  2.  et  seq.) 
But  this   empire,   which   appeared    so   firmly  esta- 
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Wished,  began  immediately  to  decline  on  reaching 
the  summit  of  its  elevation.  The  city  of  Thebes 
first  asserted  its  independence  under  the  conduct  of 
the  brave  and  enterprising  Pelopidas  and  his  com- 
panions in  exile,  which  example  was  presently  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  of  Boeotia.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians immediately  despatched  an  army  against  the 
Thebans  under  the  command  of  their  king  Cleom- 
brotus ;  but,  as  the  season  was  far  advanced,  no- 
thing was  effected.  The  two  ensuing  years  Agesi- 
laus  commanded  the  invading  army ;  but,  failing  in 
his  endeavour  to  bring  the  Thebans  to  a  general 
engagement,  he  retired,  after  ravaging  their  country. 
Cleombrotus  was  now  again  appointed  to  lead  the 
forces,  and,  having  penetrated  into  Boeotia  by  the 
coast  of  Megaris  and  Creusis,  encamped  at  Leuctra 
in  the  Thespian  territory.  Here  he  was  encountered 
by  the  Theban  army,  headed  by  Epaminondas  and 
other  Boeotarchs,  and  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
the  Spartans,  after  a  most  obstinate  and  bloody  con- 
flict, were  at  length  driven  from  the  field.  Their  king 
Cleombrotus  was  slain,  with  the  flower  of  their  army, 
and,  what  was  of  yet  greater  importance,  the  battle 
of  Leuctra  deprived  them  of  the  reputation  they 
had  acquired  of  being  the  first  troops  of  the  world. 
(Hell.  VI.  4.  et  seq.)  It  is  from  this  defeat  that  we 
must  date  the  decline  of  Spartan  power,  which  was 
now  to  give  way  to  the  rising  greatness  of  Thebes. 
The  Lacedaemonians  found  themselves  in  their  turn 
obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive ;  they  were  deserted 
by  the  Arcadians,  and  their  territory  was  reduced 
by  the  restoration  of  Messene  to  its  former  narrow 
limits.  Sparta  itself  was  twice  attacked  by  Epami- 
nondas, and   with   difficulty   preserved  by  the  able 
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conduct  of  Agesilaus,  and  the  valour  of  his  troops. 
(Hell.  VI.  5.  et  seq.  VII.  5,  12.  Xen.  et  Plut.  Vit. 
Agesil.  Polyb.  IX.  8.)  The  battle  of  Mantinea  soon 
followed,  and  though  the  Thebans  could  not  after 
the  death  of  Epaminondas  maintain  the  high  station 
they  had  acquired,  yet  the  Spartans  were  by  their 
own  confession  vanquished,  and  rendered  incapable 
of  prosecuting  the  war.  Their  former  power  and 
influence  no  longer  prevailed,  and  from  this  time 
they  cease  to  appear  in  history  as  one  of  the  leading 
states  of  Greece.  When  Philip  of  Macedon  had  as- 
sumed the  control  and  direction  of  Grecian  affairs, 
the  Lacedaemonians  attempted  to  revive  their  an- 
cient claim  to  Messenia,  but  their  pretensions  were 
not  allowed  by  that  prince.  Polybius,  indeed,  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  Philip,  bent  on  lowering  still 
further  the  influence  of  Sparta,  invaded  its  territory, 
from  which  he  detached  several  small  districts,  that 
were  afterwards  awarded  to  the  Argives,  Arcadians, 
and  Messenians.  (IX.  28.  Pausan.  Messen.  28.)  Un- 
der the  reign  of  Alexander,  and  whilst  he  was  en- 
gaged in  distant  conquests,  the  Lacedaemonians  made 
a  final  attempt  to  subvert  the  Macedonian  power  in 
Greece,  and  recover  their  lost  empire ;  but  being 
opposed  by  Antipater,  they  sustained  a  severe  de- 
feat, Agis  their  king,  who  commanded  during  the 
action,  being  among  the  slain.  (Diod.  Sic.  XVII. 
Pausan.  Lacon.  10.)  After  this  event,  we  hear  little 
of  Sparta  till  the  reign  of  Cleomenes,  the  son  of 
Leonidas,  an  ambitious  prince,  who,  usurping  de- 
spotic power  in  his  country,  overthrew  its  constitu- 
tion, which  had  remained  unchanged  for  so  many 
centuries.  He  defeated  the  Achaeans  in  several  en- 
gagements, and  had  already  conquered  a  great  part 
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of  Peloponnesus,  when  Antigonus  Doson,  who  had 
been  summoned  by  Aratus,  advanced  at  the  head  of 
a  Macedonian  army  to  oppose  his  progress.  Cleo- 
menes  retreated  to  Sellasia,  on  the  borders  of  La- 
conia,  and  attempted  to  defend  the  approach  to  his 
capital ;  but,  having  been  totally  routed  in  a  deci- 
sive engagement,  he  fled  to  Sparta,  and  embarked 
soon  after  for  Egypt.  (Polyb.  II.  47-  et  seq.  Plut. 
Vit.  Cleomen.  Pausan.  Ach.)  The  Lacedaemonians 
were  no  sooner  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  Cleomenes, 
than  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lycurgus,  who  sided 
with  the  iEtolians  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Social 
war.  (Polyb.  IV.  2.  seq.  36.  seq.)  His  successor  Ma- 
chanidas  was  conquered  and  slain  by  Philopoemen. (Po- 
lyb. XI.  17.  Cf.  Liv.  XXVII.  30.  XXVIII.  5.)  Nabis, 
the  last  of  these  usurpers,  is  represented  by  Polybius 
as  a  man  of  the  most  cruel  disposition,  as  well  as  most 
abandoned  character,  (XIII.  6.)  yet  possessed  of  suf- 
ficient talent  and  abilities  to  resist  successfully  the 
attacks  of  the  Achaeans  and  Romans  for  several 
years.  (Liv.  XXXIV.  22.  et  seq.  XXXV.  12.  et  seq.) 
He  was  surprised  at  length,  and  assassinated  by  a 
party  of  iEtolians,  who  had  formed  a  plan  for  seiz- 
ing upon  Sparta.  (XXXV.  35.)  Not  long  after,  La- 
conia  was  invaded  by  the  Achaeans,  when  the  Spar- 
tans, being  compelled  to  yield  to  a  superior  force  of 
the  enemy,  were  enjoined  to  destroy  the  fortifica- 
tions of  their  city,  recall  their  exiles,  and  attach 
themselves  to  the  Achaean  league.  The  Roman  se- 
nate, however,  not  approving  these  measures,  they 
decreed  that  the  walls  should  be  restored,  and  ab- 
solved the  inhabitants  from  the  fine  which  had  been 
imposed  by  the  Achaeans.  (Pausan.  Ach.  9.  Cf.  Po- 
lyb. XXII.  23,  2.  XXVI.  S,  2.) 
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Under  the  domination  of  Rome  the  inhabitants  of 
Laconia  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  than 
was  allowed  to  the  other  provinces  of  Greece,  being, 
says  Strabo,  rather  regarded  as  allies  than  as  sub- 
jects. A  considerable  part  of  the  nation,  consisting 
of  several  maritime  towns  around  Sparta,  was  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  Eleutherolacones,  conferred 
upon  it  by  Augustus,  together  with  other  privileges, 
for  the  zeal  which  its  inhabitants  had  early  testified 
in  favour  of  the  Romans.  (VIII.  p.  366.  Pausan. 
Lacon.  21.) 

Laconia,  from  its  rugged  and  mountainous  cha- 
racter, was  naturally  barren,  and  difficult  of  culture ; 
such,  in  short,  as  Euripides  described  in  one  of  his 
lost  plays : 

FfoAX^V  p,\v   UPOTOV,   EXTlOVilv   8     OU  pddlOV 

KojAjj  yup,  ogsai  7r=pidpou,og,  rpu^sla  ts 

Ap.  Strap.  VIII.  p.  366. 

The  epithet  of  KvjTutcraa,  applied  by  Homer  to  this 
country, 

O't  8*  si%ov  KOiXrjv  Aax=3«/|aova  xrjToiscrtrav — 

II.  B.  581. 

has  been  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to  its  great  ex- 
tent compared  with  the  other  states  of  Peloponne- 
sus, but  by  others  to  the  number  of  its  valleys. 
(Strab.  VIII.  p.  367.  Eustath.  p.  1478.) 

Laconia  could  boast  at  one  time  of  possessing  one 
hundred  cities,  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  362.  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
'A[AVK\ai,)  but  the  greater  part  of  these  were  pro- 
bably like  the  demi  of  Attica,  not  larger  than  vil- 
lages. The  whole  population  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding the  Helots,  who  constituted  by  far  the  most 
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numerous  class,  being  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  1, 
may  be  estimated  at  270,000  soulse. 

The  little  river  Pamisus,  and  the  chain  of  Tay- 
getus,  formed  the  Laconian  limits  on  the  side  of 
Messenia.  Towards  Arcadia  the  boundaries  were 
marked  by  the  chain  of  mountains  which  gave  rise 
on  the  northern  side  to  the  Alpheus,  and  on  the 
southern  to  the  Eurotas.  A  continuation  of  the 
same  ridge  served  to  separate  the  Spartan  territory 
from  the  small  district  of  Cynuria,  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  Argives,  but  became  afterwards  a 
constant  cause  of  contention  between  the  two  states. 
Pepimos  The  first  Laconian  town  which  occurs  on  the 
suia.  coast  south  of  the  Pamisus  is  Pephnos,  distant 
twenty  stadia  from  Leuctra  in  Messenia.  (Pausan. 
Lacon.  26.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Ue<pvov.)  Opposite  to  it 
was  a  little  island  in  which  the  Dioscuri  were  said 
to  have  been  born.  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.)  The  town 
and  islet  are  now  called  Pehw.  Sir  W.  Gell  ob- 
serves, "  the  island  of  Pephnos  has  yet  two  tombs, 
"  called  those  of  the  Dioscuri f." 
Thaiamae.  About  twenty  stadia  from  thence  we  find  Tha- 
iamae, which  some  writers  assign  to  Messenia.  (Strab. 
VIII.  p.  360.  Cf.  Pausan.  Lacon.  1.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  @a- 
Xajxai.)  Strabo  says  tradition  attributed  the  founda- 
tion of  this  town  to  Pelops ;  and  adds,  that  in  his 
time  it  was  called  the  Boeotian  Thalami,  from  a 
colony  of  that  people.  (VIII.  p.  360.)  Thaiamae  is 
also  mentioned  by  Polybius,  (XVI.  16,  3.  et  8.  and 
Ptolemy,  p.  90.)  the  latter  erroneously  places  it  in- 
land.    Sir  W.  Gell  says  Thalama  retains  the  name 


e  See  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellen.  '    Itiner.  of  the    Morea,  p. 

Append,  p.  413.  238. 
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erf  CalamoS;  but  in  Lapie's  Map  it  is  called  Tru- 
kelct.    (Etylus,  so  called  from  an  Argive  hero  of  that  oztyius. 
name,  was  eighty  stadia  from  Thalamae.  (Pausan. 
Lacon.  26.)    Homer  has  noticed  it  among  the  towns 
subject  to  Menelaus : 

07  ts  Aauv  slxQVi  *$'  O'ituKov  U[ifsyi(Jt,0VT0.      II.  B.  585. 

Strabo  observes  it  was  usually  called  Tylus.  (VIII. 
p.  360.)  Ptolemy  writes  the  name  Bityla,  (p.  90.) 
and  it  is  still  known  by  that  of  VituloK  Pausanias 
noticed  here  a  temple  of  Serapis,  and  a  statue  of 
Apollo  Carneius  in  the  forum.  (Lacon.  25.)  Between 
Thalamce  and  (Etylus  was  a  temple  and  oracle  of 
Ino. 

Messa,  also  mentioned  by  Homer,  Messa. 

(P<xpy}v  re,  ^wupTyv  tj,  7ioXvTpyjpcovoc  rs  MetroTjv — 

II.  B.  582. 
is    placed   by  Pausanias   150  stadia  from  (Etylus : 
but  Strabo  observes  that  some  writers  doubted  the 
existence  of  such  a  place  in  Laconia.  (VIII.  p.  364.) 

A  little  further  on  we  find  Cape  Thy  rides,  which  Thyrides 
once  formed  the  boundary  of  Messenia.  (Strab.  VIII.  Sum.0" 
p.  360.  362.  Pausan.  Lacon.  25.)   The  modern  name 
is  C.  Grosso.     Near  this  headland  stood  the  town 
of  Hippola,  where  was  a  temple  sacred  to  Minerva.  Hippola. 
(Pausan.  Lacon.  25.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  "linToXa.)     About 
thirty  stadia   to  the  south  of  Cape   Thyrides   was 
Taenarum,    an    ancient    town,   distant   forty   stadia  Tanamm 
from  the  celebrated  cape  of  that  name.     Pausanias  nepoiis. 
informs    us    it    was    afterwards    called    Caenepolis. 
Here  were  temples  dedicated  to  Ceres  and  to  Ve- 

g  Itiner.    of  the    Morea,    p.  "  and  large  hewn  stones.    The 

238.  "  churches   also  contained  va- 

h  Ibid.  p.  237.    "  Mr.  Mor-  "  rious    fragments    of   ancient 

:<  ritt    observed    at    Vitylo    se-  "  architecture."  Walpole's  Tur- 

"  veral     massive     foundations,  key,  I.  p.  54. 


prom. 
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nus ;  the  latter  was  close  to  the  sea.  (Lacon.  25. 
Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Tatvapn.  Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  I.  102.) 
Mr.  Morritt,  in  his  journey  through  Laconia,  was 
informed  that  there  were  considerable  remains  of  an 
ancient  city  on  C.  Grosso,  agreeing,  as  far  as  the 
distances  could  be  ascertained,  with  Pausanias's  de- 
scription of  Csenepolis  *. 
Tamarum.  Cape  Taenarum  formed  the  southernmost  promon- 
tory of  Peloponnesus.  Ancient  geographers  reck- 
oned from  thence  to  C.  Phycus  in  Africa  3000 
stadia,  4600  or  4000  to  C.  Pachynus  in  Sicily,  and 
670  to  the  promontory  of  Malea.  (Strab.  VIII.  p. 
363.)  Here  was  a  famous  temple  of  Neptune,  the 
sanctuary  of  which  was  accounted  an  inviolable 
asylum.  (Thuc.  I.  133.) 

Tipog  t  cldpauaTOs  Taivapou  \Ktva  Aj^Jjv 
MaAeaj  r   axgoi  xsv8fj,covss — 

Eurip.  Cyclop.  291. 

(Cf.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  363.  Pausan.  Lacon.  25.)  Near 
it  was  a  cave  said  to  be  the  entrance  to  Orcus,  by 
which  Hercules  dragged  Cerberus  to  the  upper  re- 


gions 


trap  %Q6viov 

Ai'Sa  (TT0jU,a,  "Tatvapov  elc  Upav — 

Pind.  Pyth.  IV.  77. 

"AWa.  8=  croi  xarsKs^a  ansp  SKTiSov  rj8'  svorjva 
Ta.iva.pou  f,wx'  e|3i}V  (JxotIt^v  68ov  'A'ltog  si<r<o3 
'H/xsTepjj  irKTUVOS  xiSaQy  8*'  spar  aXo^oio — 

Orph.  Ahgon. 

Taenarias  etiam  fauces,  alta  ostia  Ditis, 
Et  caligantem  nigra  formidine  lucum 
Ingressus,  Manesque  adiit,  regemque  tremendum. 

Geokg.  IV.  467. 

'  In  Walpole's  Memoirs,  t.  I.  p.  56. 
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OixTjOa  8s  t£ju.$iJ  Tctlvotgov  %T~p6%£TOU 

Aunpixv  Kiaivy\c  sIo-jSouo-'  olxovplav.      L,YCOPHR.  HOC. 

It  was  at  Taenarum  that  Arion  was  landed  by  the 
dolphin,  as  Herodotus  relates,  and  the  statue  which 
he  dedicated  on  that  occasion  still  existed  in  the 
temple  when  it  was  visited  by  Pausanias.  (Herod.  I. 
25.  Pausan.  Lacon.  25.)  There  was  also  a  temenus, 
and  probably  a  temple  consecrated  to  Apollo : 

I£ov,  xai  %«3puv  Tsp<l/i[x,(SpoTOu  'H=A<'o»o, 
Ttxlvapov,  svOa  ts  ju-JjAa  fiot86Tpt%a.  /3ocrxer«<  a!e« 
'HsX/oio  avuxTOc,  s%si  $  eicnepirea  %u>pov. 

Hymn.  Apoli,.  411. 

Taenarus  became  latterly  celebrated  for  the  beauti- 
ful marble  of  its  quarries,  which  the  Romans  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  : 

Quidve  domus  prodest  Phrygiis  innixa  columnis, 
Taenare,  sive  tuis,  sive,  Caryste,  tuis. 

Tibui.l.  III.  3,  13. 

Quod  non  Taenariis  domus  est  mihi  fulta  columnis, 
Nee  camera  auratas  inter  eburna  trabes. 

Prop.  Eleg.  III.  2,  9. 

(Cf.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  367.  Plin.  XXXVI.  43. k) 

The  Taenarian  promontory,  now  called  C.  Mata- 
pan,  serves  to  divide  the  Messenian  from  the  Laco- 
nian  gulf.     The  latter,  sometimes  named  Gytheates 
sinus,  (Plin.  IV.  5.)  is  known  in  modern  geography 
as  the  gulf  of  KolokytJiia.     Pliny  says  it  is  106Laconicus 
miles  in  circuit,  and  thirty-nine  in  width.  (IV.  5.) 
The  first  town  on  its  shore  was  Amathus  or  Psama-  Amathns 
thus.     Strabo  uses  the  former  appellation,  but  Pau-thus. 
sanias  the  latter.  (VIII.  p.  363.  Lacon.  25.  Cf.  Scyl. 
Peripl.  p.  17-  iEschin.  Epist.  ad  Philocrat.  I.  p.  660. 

k  See  Blasius  Caryophilus  de  Marmor.  Antiq.  p.  7. 
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Plin.  IV.  5.  Artemid.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  ^afA.fxa$ovb\) 

This  ancient  town  is  probably  represented  by  the 

modern  Porto  Quaglib.     Scylax,  (p.  17-)  and  Pau- 

AchMeius  sanias    mention    another    haven   called  the  port  of 

portus.  .   .     .  .  ...  /T  _„  v 

Achilles  in  the  same  vicinity.  (Lacon.  25.) 
Teutkrone.      Teuthrone,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Teu- 
thras,  an  Athenian,  was  150  stadia  from  cape  Tse- 
narum.     Its  inhabitants  worshipped  Diana  Issoria. 
(Pausan.  Lacon.  25.  Ptol.  p.  90.) 
Pyrrhi.  A  little  above  the  coast  stood  Pyrrhichus,  where 

Silenus  was  said  to  have  been  brought  up.  This 
town  contained  temples  of  Diana  Astrateia  and 
Apollo  Amazoni us,  so  called  from  the  protection 
these  deities  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  when  at- 
tacked by  the  Amazons.  (Pausan.  Lacon.  25.)  The 
Scyras  fl.  river  Scyras  discharged  itself  into  the  sea  about  forty 
stadia  below  Pyrrhichus,  which  still  retains  the 
name  of  Pirrliicluna.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Asine, 
which  Strabo  places  after  Psamathus,  (VIII.  p.  363.) 
should  precede  or  follow  Teuthrone  as  it  is  not  no- 
ticed by  Pausanias.  This  town  is  named  by  Thu- 
cydides,  (IV.  54.)  and  also  by  Polybius,  who  says  it 
was  attacked  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  in  the  So- 
cial war,  but  without  success.   (Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v. 

A<TiV7].) 

Arainus.  Beyond  Pyrrichus  was  the  small  town  of  Arainus, 
which  contained  the  monument  of  Las,  an  ancient 

Las.  Laconian  hero,  who  founded  a  city,  which  was  called 

after  him.  Las  was  situated,  as  Pausanias  informs 
us,  in  a  plain  inclosed  by  three  mountains,  named 

ihhs,  Cna-  Ilius,  Cnacadius,  and  Asia  ;  it  stood  formerly  on  the 

Asius'mon- summit  of  the  latter,  where  its  ruins  were  still  to  be 
seen  in  this  writer's  time.  On  the  same  hill  was  an 
old  temple  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Dioscuri 
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to  Minerva  Asia.  Mount  Ilius  was  rendered  con- 
spicuous by  the  temples  of  Bacchus  and  iEsculapius, 
and  mount  Cnacadius  by  that  of  Apollo  Carneus. 
(Pausan.  Lacon.  24.)  According  to  some  writers,  it 
was  from  the  capture  of  this  ancient  town  that  the 
Dioscuri  obtained  the  surname  of  Lapersae.  (Strab. 
VIII.  p.  364.)     Homer  calls  it  Laas: 

07  ts  Aocav  siyov  %a\  OtruXov  ufj.$5vsfj,ovTO. 

II.  B.  585. 

'A\\'  OOTpifteuv  I**"  «"T»,  Ya&<py]\a.s  ovou 

Kal  Aav  nepYjcreis —  Lycophr.  94. 

Las,  being  occupied  by  some  Laconian  exiles,  was 
attacked  by  the  Spartans ;  when  the  former  claimed 
the  protection  of  the  Achaeans,  who  became  thus  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  Lacedasmon.  (Liv.  XXXVIII. 
30.  Cf.  Scyl.  p.  17.) 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  Pausanias  notices  the 
river  Smenus,  which  rises  in  mount  Taygetus  andsmenusfl. 
falls  into  the  sea  about  five  stadia  from  Las,  the  pro- 
montory and  temple  of  Diana  Dictynna,  and,  at  a  Dianas  Die- 
distance  of  thirty  stadia  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  monto- 
Carneius,  the  town  of  Hypsus,  belonging  to  the  Spar- Hypsus. 
tans,   and    containing    temples    of  iEsculapius    and 
Apollo   Carneius.   (Pausan.  Lacon.  24.)     Gythium,  Gythium. 
frequently    mentioned    by    ancient   writers,    as    the 
port  of  Sparta,  was  forty  stadia  from  Las.  (Pausan. 
Lacon.  24.)  and  240  from  the  capital.  (Strab.  VIII. 
363.)     Pliny  says  it  was  the  nearest  point  to  em- 
bark from  for  the  island  of  Crete.  (IV.  5.)    Gythium 
was  taken  by  the  Athenians  under  Tolmidas,  who 
burned   the    docks    before    the   Peloponnesian  war. 
(Diod.  Sic.  XII.  286.)     It  was  afterwards  attacked 
by  the  Thebans  in  their  first  invasion  of  Laconia  for 
three  days,  but  without  success.  (Xen.  Hell.  VI.  5, 
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32.)  Gythium  was  afterwards  besieged  by  the  Ro- 
man army  under  the  command  of  T.  Q.  Flamininus 
and  his  brother  Lucius,  and  compelled  to  surrender. 
Livy  says  it  was  a  strong  and  populous  town,  and 
well  provided  with  means  of  resistance.  (XXXIV. 
29.)  On  the  renewal  of  the  war  it  was,  however, 
retaken  by  Nabis.  (XXXV.  26.  Cf.  Polyb.  II.  69, 
11.  V.  19,  6.)  The  Gytheatae  pretended  that  their 
town  had  been  built  by  Hercules  and  Apollo,  whose 
statues  were  placed  in  the  forum.  The  principal 
buildings  noticed  here  by  Pausanias  are  the  temples  of 
Ammon,  iEsculapius,  and  Ceres.  He  mentions  also 
the  statues  of  Neptune  named  Gaiuchus,  Apollo  Car- 
neius,  and  Bacchus,  the  gates  of  Castor,  and,  in  the 
citadel,  the  temple  and  statue  of  Minerva.  (Lacon. 
21.)  Polybius  states  that  the  port,  distant  thirty 
stadia  from  the  town,  was  both  commodious  and  se- 
cure. (V.  19.)  Strabo  remarks  that  it  was  an  artifi- 
cial haven.  (VIII.  p.  363.  Scyl.  p.  17.) 

Gythium  stood  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  present 
town  of  Marathonisi.  The  site  is  now  called  Pa- 
keopoli,  but  no  habitation  is  left  upon  it.  A  mo- 
dern traveller  observes,  that  "  what  vestiges  remain 
"  of  Gythium  appear  to  be  chiefly  of  Roman  con- 
"  struction ;  the  buildings  of  earlier  date  are  no 
"  longer  traceable.  Marble  blocks  and  other  rem- 
"  nants  of  antiquity  are  still  found  occasionally  by 
"  the  peasants '." 
Cranaein-      Opposite    to    Gythium  was    the    small    island   of 

Stllfl 

Cranae,  alluded  to  by  Homer  in  his  account  of  the 
rape  of  Helen : 

Oil    yap   7TCU   7T0T5  JU,'    CO'jB    SpWg   $pt1/UC   OL^SKCiKu^SV, 

Ou5'  OT:  as  npoTspov  AuKsdai[/.0]/og  s£  spuTstvrig 
1  Mr.  Morritt's  Journal  in  Wal)>ole's  Memoirs,  t.  I.  p.  57. 
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EiTrKeov  aptrtxfcac  sv  itovTOTtopoKJi  veetrtri, 
Njjctoj  ^  iv  KpuvuYj  sf/.tyriv  <piXoV>jT<  x«»  etiv>j. 

II.  T.  442. 

(Cf.  Pausan.  Lacon.  22.)     Some  writers,  however, 
laid  the  scene  of  this  adventure  in  the  Helena  or 
Maoris  of  Attica  m.     This  little  island  is  now  called 
Marathonisi.     "  It  is  low  and  flat,  and  at  a  dis- 
"  tance   of  only  100  yards  from   the   shore.     The 
"  ruined  foundation  of  a  temple  supports  at  present 
"  a  Greek  chapel n."     Nearly  facing  the  island,  Pau- 
sanias  notices  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Venus  Migo- 
nia,  and  above  it  a  hill  named  Larysium,  sacred  tpLarysium 
Bacchus.  (Lacon.  22,)     The  same  writer  places  themons' 
ruined  fortress  of  Trinasus  at  a  distance  of  thirty  Trinasus. 
stadia  from  Gythium.     It  was  so  called  from  three  Trfnasi  in- 

SlllSB 

islets  which  lay  opposite  to  it.  (Pausan.  Lacon.  22. 
Cf.  Front.  Strat.  III.  8.  Ptol.  p.  89.)  This  spot 
still  retains  the  name  of  Trinisi  °. 

Helos  was  eighty  stadia  from  Trinasus  on  the  left  Heios. 
bank  of  the  Eurotas,  and  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
that  river. 

O'l  t  up'  'Aiavx.\cis  etyov,  "E\og  r  ,  e$ ct\w  TrroXleQgov. 

II.  B.  584. 
Il«p  8s  AuKcuvlSa  yalctv,  "EAoj  t',  etpakov  7TTo\lsQpov. 

Hom.  Hymn.  Apoll.  410. 

It  was  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  Helius  the  son  of 
Perseus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  having  re- 
volted against  the  Dorians  and  Heraclidae,  were  re- 
duced to  slavery,  and  called  Helots,  which  name 
was  afterwards  extended  to  the  various  people  who 
were   held  in  bondage   by  the  Spartans.  (Pausan. 

m  See  vol.  II.  p.  380.  °  Itiner.   of  the   Morea,  p. 

n  Morritt's  Journal  in  Wal-      237. 
pole's  Memoirs,  t.  I.  p.  58. 
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Lacon.  20.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  363.  et  365.  Cf.  Thuc. 
IV.  54.)  Polybius  says  the  district  of  Helos  was 
the  most  extensive  and  fertile  part  of  Laconia.  (V. 
19,  8.  20,  12.)  But  the  coast  was  marshy,  from 
which  circumstance  it  probably  derived  its  name. 
In  Strabo's  time  it  was  only  a  village,  and  some 
years  later  Pausanias  informs  us  it  was  in  ruins. 
(Lacon.  22.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  "E\o$.)  In  Lapie's 
Map  the  vestiges  of  Helos  are  placed  at  Tsyli,  about 
five  miles  from  the  Eurotas,  and  sir  W.  Gell  observes 
that  the  marsh  of  Helos  is  to  the  east  of  the  mouth 
of  that  river  p.     Continuing  along  the  coast,  we  find 

Acri*.  Acriee,  mentioned  by  Polybius,  (V.  19,  8.)  and 
Strabo.  (VIII.  p.  363.)  Pausanias  says  it  was  thirty 
stadia  from  Helos.  He  noticed  there  a  very  ancient 
temple  of  Cybele  and  the  monument  of  Nicocles, 
who  was  twice  victor  in  the  Olympic  stadium.  (La- 
con. 22.  Cf.  Ptol.  p.  89.)     Above  Acrise  was  a  town 

Leucae.  called  Leuca3  or  Leuce.  (Polyb.  V.  19,  8.  Li  v. 
XXXV.  27.)  Strabo  mentions  it  as  a  plain.  (VIII. 
p.  363.) 

Biandina.       Beyond  Acrise  stood  Biandina,  mentioned  only  by 

Asopus.  Ptolemy,  (p.  89-)  and  further  still  Asopus,  which 
Pausanias  places  at  a  distance  of  sixty  stadia  from 
Acrise.  Above  the  town,  and  distant  from  it  twelve 
stadia,  stood  the  temple  of  iEsculapius  Philolaus. 
That  of  Minerva  Cyparissia  was  in  the  citadel.  (La- 
con. 22.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  364.) 

Cyparissia.  Cyparissia,  according  to  Strabo,  was  situated  in  a 
peninsula,  (VIII.  p.  363.)  and  Pausanias,  who  calls 
it  the  town  of  the  Paracyparissian  Achaeans,  says  its 
ruins  were  to  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 

r  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  233. 
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the  citadel  of  Asopus  had  been  erected.  (Lacon.  22.) 
The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  modern  fortress  of 
Rupino  or  Rampano ;  sometimes  it  is  also  called 
Castel  Kyparissi.  At  a  distance  of  fifty  stadia 
from  Asopus,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  was  a 
spot  named  Hyperteleaton,  where  was  a  temple  of  Hyperte- 
iEsculapius.  (Pausan.  Lacon.  22.) 

Advancing  along  the  coast,  we  have  to  notice  a 
remarkable  peninsula  called  Onugnathos,  or  the  Ass's  Onugna- 
jaw-bone.  Pausanias  says  it  was  200  stadia  from 
Asopus,  and  he  remarks  that  a  temple  of  Minerva 
had  there  been  erected  by  Agamemnon,  and  also  a 
monument  to  Cinadus  the  pilot  of  Menelaus.  (Lacon. 
22.)  This  peninsula,  which  is  now  detached  from 
the  mainland,  and  called  Isold  del  Servi,  is  noticed 
by  Lycophron. 

'AXX'  0crTp(jO.a)v  fxlv  ocvti,  Ta[xfy}Xa§  ovoo 

Ka)  Aav  wsprio-sis —  LYCOPHB.  94. 

(Cf.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  363.  Ptol.  p.  89.) 

Beyond  the   Onugnathos  the   coast  recedes   and 
forms  a  gulf,  anciently  called  Boeaticus  sinus,  from  Bceaticus 

,         sinus. 

the  town  of  Boeae,  situated  at  its  southern  extremity. 
Boeae,  according  to  Pausanias,  had  been  peopled  by  Boeae. 
colonists  from  the  three  neighbouring  towns  of  Etis, 
Aphrodisias,  and  Side.  He  observed  there  in  the 
forum  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  elsewhere  that  of 
iEsculapius.  The  temples  of  Serapis  and  Isis,  JEscu- 
lapius  and  Hygeia,  were  without  the  town.  (Lacon. 
22.)  Boeae  is  mentioned  by  Scylax,  (p.  17-  Cf.  Po- 
lyb.  V.  19,  8.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  364.  Plin.  IV.  5. 
Ptol.  p.  90.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Boiou,  where  it  is  falsely 
ascribed  to  Crete.)  Its  ruins  may  probably  be  sought 
at  a  PalcBO  Castro  situated  near  the  southern  ter- 
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mination   of  the   Boeaticus   sinus,  now  the  gulf  of 
Vatiha. 

Of  the  tliree  towns  which  furnished  inhabitants 
Etia.         to  the  abovementioned  city,  Etis  or  Etia,  and  Aphro- 
disias,  were  said  to  have  been  founded  by  iEneas. 
(Pausan.  Lacon.  22.  Steph.  Byz.  v.vHTe/a.  et  'ETaefc.) 
Aphrodi-    Aphrodisia   is   mentioned   by  Thucydides,  together 
Cotyna.     with  Cotyvta,  another  Laconian   fortress,  where   a 
skirmish  took  place  between   some  Athenians  and 
Spartans    in    the    Peloponnesian  war.    (IV.  5.    Cf. 
Side.         Steph.    Byz.    vv.    'A^poliaiag   et    KoTvpTa.)     Side   is 
enumerated  by  Scylax  among  the  maritime  towns 
of  Laconia.  (Peripl.  p.  17-) 
Maieapro-      The    celebrated    promontory    of    Malea,    which 
rium.        forms    the  extreme  point   of  Peloponnesus   to  the 
south-east,  separates  the  Laconicus  from  the  Argi- 
locus  sinus.     Strabo  reckons  670  stadia  from  thence 
to  Taenarum,  including  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast, 
and  150  to  the  Onugnathos.  (VIII.  p.  363.)     Cape 
Malea  was  by  the  ancients  accounted  the  most  dan- 
gerous point  in  the  circumnavigation  of  the  penin- 
sula as  early  as  the  days  of  Homer : 

'A\Xx  fie  xvy,ct,  poog  ts,  Trsqiyva^TiTOVTU  MaAs»»v, 
Ka»  fiop£Yj$  cbrscoa-s,  TrapiTrKuy^sv  8=  K.uQrjpoov. 

Odyss.  I.  80. 

A\\'  ots  8>j  xa)  xewoc,  loov  sn)  o'ivottu  ttovtqv 
Ev  vrj'jcrj  yXctpvpyvi,  MaXsiaajv  opog  aliru 
'I£s  0ea»,  tots  8^  GTvyzpyv  68ov  eupvonct  Zeuj 
E<pgxo~uTO}  Aiyscov  8'  ocvejjiwv  en   avTpsvct  %sus. 

Odyss.  T.  286. 

Hence  arose  the  proverbial  expression,  "  After  doub- 
"  ling  cape  Malea,  forget  your  country."  (Strab.VIII. 
p.  378.   Eustath.  Odyss.  p.  1468.   Cf.  Herod.  IV. 
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179.  Thuc.  IV.  53.  Scyl.  p.  17.  Polyb.  V.  101,  4. 
109,  5.  XXXIV.  7,  12.)  It  is  now  usually  called 
C.  St.  Angelo,  but  sometimes  C.  Medio.  Pausanias 
remarks  near  this  headland  a  small  lake  or  pool 
called  Nymbseum,  with  a  statue   of  Neptune,  and,NYm- 

J  *  baeum. 

close  to  the  sea  a  cave  and  fountain.  (Lacon.  23.) 

In  the  same  vicinity  probably  stood  the  little  town 
or  village  named  Chen  or  Chenae,  the  birthplace  of  Chen,  sive 
Myson,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men.  (Steph.  Byz.  v. 
Xyv.)  Some  writers,  however,  have  maintained  that 
Chenae  was  a  small  place  near  mount  (Eta.  (Diog. 
Laert.  p.  28.)  This  uncertainty  relative  to  its  posi- 
tion has  probably  arisen  from  confounding  the  pro- 
montory of  Malea  with  the  country  of  the  Melians 
or  Malians  in  Thessaly.  (Cf.  Diod.  Sic.  Excerpt,  de 
Virt.  et  Vit.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  "Hreia.) 

The  island  of  Cythera,  now  Cerigo,  nearly  faces  Cythera  in- 
the  peninsula  of  Onugnathos  and  the  gulf  of  Boeae. 
Pausanias  reckons  fifty  stadia  from  the  northern- 
most cape  called  Platanistus  to  the  extremity  of 
Onugnathos.  (Lacon.  23.  Cf.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  363.) 
Pliny  states  that  it  is  five  miles  from  the  Malean 
promontory.  (IV.  5.)  According  to  Eustathius  in 
Dion.  Perieg.  (v.  500.)  it  was  once  called  Porphyris, 
from  the  quantity  of  purple  fish  found  on  its  shores, 
but  the  name  of  Cythera  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
Homer. 

'AAAa  f/,s  xvjjiu,  poo$  re,  7repiyvaju.7rT0VT«  MaXsiuv, 
K«j  fiopiYjg  octtsmo's,  7:ot(>iTrXwy%cV  8e  KvSrjgwv. 

Odyss.  I.  80. 

This  island  was  dependant  on  Sparta,  who  classed 
the  inhabitants  with  the  Perioeci,  and  sent  thither 
yearly  a  magistrate  named  Cytherodices  to  administer 
justice.     The  possession  of  Cythera  was  indeed  ac- 
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counted  of  great  importance,  as  its  harbours  shel- 
tered the  Spartan  fleets,  and  afforded  protection  to 
all  merchant  vessels  against  the  attacks  of  pirates, 
whose  depredations  on  the  other  hand  would  have 
been  greatly  facilitated  by  its  acquisition.  (Thuc.  IV. 
53.)     It  was  on   this  account  that  Demaratus   re- 
commended Xerxes  to  send  a  fleet  to  occupy  Cy- 
thera,  and  prosecute  from  thence  the  war  against 
Laconia ;  quoting  the  opinion  of  Chilon,  the  Lace- 
daemonian  sage,  who  had  declared  it   would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  Sparta  if  that  island  were  sunk  in 
the  sea.  (Herod.  VII.  285.)     These   apprehensions 
were  realized  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when 
Cythera  was  conquered  by  an  Athenian  force  under 
the  command  of  Nicias,  the  Spartans  being  greatly 
annoyed  by  their  landing  on  the  coast,  ravaging  the 
country,  and  cutting  off  detachments.  (Thuc.  IV. 
55.)  The  island  was  restored  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
by  the  treaty  concluded  after  the  battle  of  Amphi- 
polis,  (V.  18.)  but  was  again  conquered  by  Conon, 
when  he  had  defeated  the  Spartan  fleet  off  Cnidus. 
(Diod.  Sic.  XV.  442.)     Cythera  was  celebrated  in 
fable  as  having  received  Venus  on  her  birth  from 
the  sea. 

TYjV   8'  'A^oSlTJJV, 

'Appoyevstuv  ts  dstxv  xct)  evo~Te$atvov  KvSspsiav 
XJxArjcrxoucrj  #=0»  ts  xa)  avsps;,  ovvex   sv  afgui 
OpetpQri'   a.Tup  KuQspstctv,  on  irpoo-exupa-s  KvQrjQOig. 

Hesiod.  Theogon.  195. 

Est  Amathus,  est  celsa  mihi  Paphus,  atque  Cythera, 
Idaliaeque  domus.  vEn.  X.  51. 

Hunc  ego  sopitum  somno,  super  alta  Cythera, 
Aut  super  Idalium,  sacrata  sede  recondam. 

iEN.  I.  680. 
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Its  principal  town  was  also  called  Cythera,  and  wasCythera. 
situated,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides  and  Pausa- 
nias,  on  the  side  facing  the  promontory  of  Malea, 
and  about  ten  stadia  from  the  sea.  The  latter  writer 
affirms  that  it  possessed  a  most  ancient  and  cele- 
brated temple  of  Venus  Urania.  (Lacon.  33.  Thuc. 
IV.  53.)  The  principal  harbour  of  the  island  was 
Scandea,  which  is  alluded  to  by  Homer  and  several  Scandea. 
other  writers. 

2xav8sj«v  8'  apa  luxe  KvQrjplcp  'AptptiafJLUVTt. 

II.  K.  268. 

Ope£ei$  uirsp  SxavSeiav  Aiy/Aou  r  axpotv 
AlQcov  si:a.xTr}p  xoty^aXwv  a.yqs6fj.aTi. 

Lycophr.  108. 

Pausanias  observes  it  was  distant  only  ten  stadia 
from  the  town  of  Cythera,  (Lacon.  23.)  but  Thucy- 
dides leads  us  to  suppose  it  was  at  a  much  greater 
distance  ;  since  in   his  account  of  the    conquest  of 
the  island  by  the  Athenians  he  states,  that  having 
disembarked  a  part  of  their  army,  they  took  Scan- 
dea, a  town  situated  on  the  sea ;  whilst  they  landed 
the  rest  of  the  troops   on  that   side  of  the  island 
which  is  turned  towards  the  promontory  of  Malea, 
and  marched  against  the  town  of  the  Cythereans, 
which  stood  close  to  the  sea :  here  they  found  the 
enemy  drawn  up  to  oppose  them  ;  but  the  latter  were 
after  a  short  conflict  routed,  and  forced  to  fly  to  the 
upper  town.     It  is  evident,  I  think,  from  this  state- 
ment, that  Scandea  was  not  on  the  same  side  as  Cy- 
thera, to  attack  which  the  Athenians  were  obliged 
to  go  round  the  island  ;  whereas,  if  it  had  been  only 
ten  stadia  from  Scandea,  such  a  circuit  would  have 
been  unnecessary.     But  it  should  be  observed  that 
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Thucydides  proceeds  to  state,  that  after  the  Athe- 
nians had  obtained  possession  of  the  town  of  Cy- 
thera  they  also  took  Scandea,  which  stands  near  the 
harbour  :  now  as  they  had  already  captured  a  place 
of  that  name,  it  would  appear  that  there  were  two 
Phcenicus  towns  so  called.  Xenophon  speaks  of  Phoenicus,  a 
portus.       po^  o£  Cyt.nera)  which  was  occupied  by  Conon  after 

the  battle  of  Cnidus.  (Hell.  IV.  8,  7.)  This  an- 
swers probably  to  the  roadstead,  or  bay  of  Ante- 
mona,  or  San  Nicholo.  The  promontory  called 
Platanistus  by  Pausanias  is  now  Cape  Spati. 
vEgiiiain.  The  little  island  of  Cerigotto,  between  Cythera 
and  Crete,  was  anciently  called  iEgile,  or  iEgilia. 
Pliny  says  it  was  fifteen  miles  from  Cythera,  and 
twenty-five  from  Phalasarna,  the  nearest  port  of 
Crete.  (Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Alyikia.) 

Returning  to  the  Peloponnesian   coast,  and   ad- 
vancing beyond  the    Malean  promontory,  we  find 
side.         Side  noticed  by  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  17.)  and  Pausa- 
nias, who   reports  that   it    derived  its   name  from 
Sida,  daughter  of  Danaus.    (Lacon.  22.)     Further 
Epideiium.  on  was  Epidelium,  which  contained  a  temple  and 
statue  of  Apollo,  held  in  great  veneration.  (Pausan. 
Lacon.  23.)     This  is  probably  the  site  that  was  for- 
tified by  the  Athenians  under  Demosthenes,  when 
on  their  way  to  Sicily  to  join  Nicias  with  reinforce- 
ments, and  which,  as  Thucydides  observes,  was  a 
kind   of  isthmus    opposite   to    Cythera.     Now   the 
ruins  of  Epidelium  are  placed  in  modern  maps  on  a 
remarkable  projection  of  land,  a  few   miles   above 
Malea :  it   must   be   confessed,  however,  that  this 
spot  cannot  well  be  said  to  be  opposite  to  Cythera,  a 
characteristic  which  appertains  more  properly  to  the 
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peninsula  of  Onugnathos,  where,  however,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  hear  of  no  temple  of  Apollo.  (Thuc. 
VII.  26.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  368.) 

Epidaurus,  surnamed  Limera,  which  was  200  sta-  Epidaurus 
dia  from  Epidelium,  had  been  founded  by  the  Ar- 
gives,  to  whom,  indeed,  according  to  Herodotus,  the 
whole  of  this  coast,  as  far  as  the  Malean  promon- 
tory, once  belonged.  (Pausan.  Lacon.  23.)  Apollo- 
dorus  pretended  that  the  term  Limera  was  only  a 
contraction  of  Limenera,  by  which  allusion  was  made 
to  the  convenience  of  the  harbour.  (Ap.  Strab.  VIII. 
p.  368.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Evftavpos.  Plin.  IV.  5.)  The 
territory  of  this  town  was  frequently  ravaged  by  the 
Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Thuc. 
IV.  56.  VI.  105.)  Epidaurus  was  situated  on  an 
eminence  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea.  Its 
most  remarkable  buildings  were,  a  celebrated  temple 
of  iEsculapius,  with  a  marble  statue  of  the  god, 
another  of  Venus,  and  in  the  citadel  one  of  Mi- 
nerva :  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Servator  was  erected  in 
front  of  the  harbour.  (Pausan.  Lacon.  24.  Ptol.  p.  90.) 
The  ruins  of  Epidaurus  Limera  are  to  be  seen  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  modern  Monembasia  *  :  its  site  is 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Palceo  Emvasia.  Mo- 
nembasia, or  Nauplia  of  Malvasia,  as  it  is  also 
called,  stands  on  a  promontory  which  corresponds 
probably  with  Minoa,  termed  a  cape  by  Pausa-  Minoa  pro. 
nias,  but  a  fortress  by  Strabo.  (VIII.  p.  368.)™tTas°tei"in 
Zarax,  which  was  100  stadia  from  Epidaurus,  be-z"1 
longed  to  the  Eleutherolacones,  and  possessed  a  good 
harbour.  At  an  earlier  period  it  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  Cleonymus,  son  of  Cleomenes,  who  con- 

')  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  235. 
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tested  the  crown  with  his  nephew  Areus.  (Pausan. 
Lacon.  24.  et  5.)  This  town  fell  afterwards  into 
the  possession  of  the  Argives r,  when  it  was  unsuc- 
cessfully attacked  by  Lycurgus,  tyrant  of  Sparta. 
(Polyb.  IV.  36,  5.  Cf.  Plin.  IV.  5.  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
Zdpal;.)  Its  ruins  are  laid  down  in  modern  maps 
near  the  little  port  of  Kari.     Ptolemy  also  notices 

Zarax        a  mountain  in  Laconia  named  Zarax. 

Continuing  along  the  sea  for  six  stadia,  and  then 
proceeding   into   the  interior  for  ten  other  stadia, 

Cyphanta.  we  find  Cyphanta,  which  belonged  to  the  Argives 
in  the  time  of  the  Social  war,  but  was  subsequently 
conquered  by  Lycurgus,  tyrant  of  Sparta.  (Polyb. 
IV.  36,  4.)  Pausanias,  who  saw  only  the  ruins  of 
this  town,  speaks  of  a  temple  of  iEsculapius  on  a 
spot  called  Stethseum.  (Lacon.  24.  Cf.  Plin.  IV.  5. 
Ptol.  p.  90.  Bekker.  Anecd.  Gr.  p.  1393.)  The 
site  still  retains  its  name,  and  some  ancient  ves- 
tiges. 

Prasiaevel  Prasiae,  or  Brasiae,  was  the  last  of  the  maritime 
towns  of  Laconia  on  the  Argolic  gulf.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Athenians  in  one  of  their  expeditions  round 
Peloponnesus.  (Thuc.  II.  56.  VI.  105.)  In  the 
time  of  Polybius  it  belonged  to  the  Argives,  but  was 
captured  by  Lycurgus,  and  finally  assigned  to  the 
Eleutherolacones  by  Augustus.  (Polyb.  IV.  36,  5. 
Pausan.  Lacon.  24.)  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Bpaatou,  et  ITpa- 
aiai  Brasiae,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  200  stadia 
from  Cyphanta.  It  contained  a  temple  of  JEscula- 
pius,  and  another  of  Achilles,  in  whose  honour  an 
annual  festival  was  celebrated.  (Lacon.  24.)  Its  dis- 
tance from  Cephanta,  as  above  stated,  agrees  nearly 

r  Adjudged  probably  to  that      Philip,   son  of  Amyntas.   (Po- 
republic  with   other  towns  by      lyb.  IX.  28,  7.) 
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with  the  port  of  S.  R/ieontas,  close  to  which  are 
some  remains  of  antiquity.  Scylax  estimates  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  Laconian  coast  at  three 
days'  sail.  Having  now  terminated  the  maritime 
tour  of  the  province,  we  may  proceed  to  describe 
the  several  towns  of  the  interior,  beginning  with 
Sparta. 

This  celebrated  city  was  situated  in  a  plain  ofsparta. 
some  extent,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  chain  of 
Taygetus,  on  the  other  by  the  less  elevated  ridge 
of  mount  Thornax,  and  through  which  flowed  the 
Eurotas.  In  the  age  of  Thucydides  it  was  an  in- 
considerable town,  without  fortifications,  presenting 
rather  the  appearance  of  a  collection  of  villages,  than 
of  a  regularly  planned  and  well-built  city.  The 
public  buildings  also  were  few,  and  those  conspi- 
cuous neither  from  their  size  or  architectural  beauty; 
so  that  the  appearance  of  Lacedsemon,  as  the  histo- 
rian observes,  conveyed  a  very  inadequate  idea  of 
the  power  and  resources  of  the  nation.  (I.  10.)  Be- 
fore the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  great  portion  of  the 
city  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which 
also  occasioned  considerable  damage  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  iElian  states,  that  only  five  houses 
were  left  standing  in  Sparta  after  the  shocks  had 
ceased.  (Var.  Hist.  VI.  7.  Plut.  Cimon.  Cic.  de  Di- 
vin.  I.  50.  Plin.  II.  79.)  It  continued  without 
walls  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Spar- 
tan history,  Lycurgus  having  inspired  his  country- 
men with  the  idea  that  the  real  defence  of  a  town 
consisted  solely  in  the  valour  of  its  citizens.  When 
however  Sparta  became  subject  to  despotic  rulers, 
fortifications  were  erected,  which  rendered  the  town 
capable  of  sustaining  a  regular  siege.     By  that  time 
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it  had  increased  considerably,  being  forty-eight  stadia 
in  circumference,  as  we  are  informed  by  Polybius  ; 
who  adds,  that  it  was  double  the  size  of  Megalopolis 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  its  houses  and  inhabit- 
ants, though  it  did  not  occupy  an  equal  extent  of 
ground,  since  the  circuit  of  the  Arcadian  city  was 
fifty  stadia.  (IX.  21.  Cf.  Liv.  XXXIV.  38.  Pausan. 
Achaic.  8.) 

Pausanias  begins  his  description  of  Sparta  with 
the  forum,  which  contained  the  senate-house  and 
the  halls  of  the  Ephori,  Nomophylaces,  and  Bidiaei. 
The  latter  were  magistrates  appointed  to  preside 
over  the  exercises  of  the  ephebi :  but  the  most  con- 
spicuous building  in  this  part  of  the  city  was  the 
Persian  portico,  so  called  from  its  having  been  built 
with  the  spoils  of  that  people.  It  had  received  also 
from  time  to  time  numerous  ornamental  appendages. 
Above  the  colonnade  were  placed  statues  of  the  Per- 
sian generals,  including  that  of  Mardonius,  in  white 
marble  ;  also  the  statue  of  Artemisia,  queen  of  Hali- 
carnassus.  The  Agora  was  likewise  adorned  with 
two  temples,  dedicated  to  Julius  Caesar  and  Augus- 
tus :  here  were  the  statues  of  the  Pythian  Apollo, 
of  Diana,  and  Latona.  The  Chorus  was  that  part  of 
the  forum  in  which  dances  were  performed  in  honour 
of  Apollo  during  the  gymnopcedian  games.  Not  far 
from  thence  stood  the  temples  of  Tellus,  Jupiter 
Agoneus,  Minerva  Agoraea,  and  Neptunus  Aspha- 
lius,  and  a  colossal  statue  representing  the  Spartan 
people.  Beyond  was  a  temple  of  the  Fates,  and  the 
monument  of  Orestes  ;  near  which  were  the  tombs 
of  Epimenides  the  Cretan,  and  Aphareus ;  also  the 
temples  of  Jupiter  Xenius  and  Minerva  Xenia.  On 
quitting  the  forum  by  the  street  of  Aphetae  was  an 
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ancient  palace  called  Booneta,  which  once  belonged 
to  king  Polydorus.  Above  the  hall  of  the  Bidiaei 
stood  the  temple  of  Minerva  Celeuthia,  and  near  the 
end  of  the  Aphetais  the  monuments  of  lopis,  Amphia- 
raus,  and  Lelex.  Further  on  Pausanias  points  out 
a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Taenarian  Neptune,  a  spot 
named  Hellenium,  and  the  tomb  of  Talthybius  ;  also 
an  altar  sacred  to  Apollo  Acritas,  and  the  Gaseptum 
or  temple  of  Terra,  above  which  was  erected  that  of 
Apollo  Maleates.  At  the  extremity  of  the  street 
Aphetae,  and  close  to  the  city  wall,  were  situated 
a  temple  of  Diana  Dictynna,  (Cf.  Liv.  XXXIV.  38.) 
and  in  the  same  direction  the  tombs  of  the  Eury- 
pontid  kings.  Near  a  spot  called  Phrourias  (<&povpia) 
might  be  seen  another  temple  of  Diana,  and  a  mo- 
nument raised  to  the  soothsayers  of  the  Elean  family 
of  the  Iamidae;  also  a  chapel  consecrated  to  Maro 
and  Alpheus,  two  Lacedaemonians,  who,  after  Leoni- 
das,  most  distinguished  themselves  at  Thermopylae. 
In  this  vicinity  were  placed  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Tropaeus,  erected  by  the  Dorians  in  memory  of  vic- 
tory over  the  Achaeans  and  Amyclaeans ;  also  a 
temple  of  Cybele,  which  was  held  in  the  highest  ve- 
neration. Beyond  these  again  were  the  heroic  mo- 
numents of  Hippolytus,  son  of  Theseus,  and  the  Ar- 
cadian Aulon. 

Another  street  leading  out  of  the  forum  contained 
a  building  called  Scias,  where  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  were  held  :  the  architect  was  said  to  be  Theo- 
dorus  of  Samos,  who  first  discovered  how  to  found 
iron,  and  cast  statues  in  that  metal.     Around  this 

s  Perhaps  where  troops  were      tion,  when  they  were  said  <ppov- 
assembled    when    the     ephori      pav  §o.lvuv. 
summoned  them  to  an  expedi- 
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building  was  a  circular  edifice  dedicated  to  Venus 
Olympia,  supposed  to  have  been  raised  by  Epime- 
nides ;  and  not  far  from  thence  stood  the  monument 
and  temple  of  Castor,  and  the  tombs  of  Idas  and 
Lynceus.  Opposite  to  the  temple  of  Venus  was  that 
of  Proserpine,  founded,  as  it  was  pretended,  by  Or- 
pheus, or  Abaris  the  Hyperborean.  Apollo  Car- 
neius,  whose  festival  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
Spartan  history,  was  worshipped  by  all  the  Dorians 
in  common  ;  but  Pausanias,  who  gives  various  ex- 
planations of  the  origin  of  this  distinctive  epithet, 
affirms  that  the  Spartans  received  it  from  the 
Achaeans.  (Lacon.  13.)  Near  the  temple  of  this 
god  were  situated  the  altars  of  Jupiter,  Minerva, 
and  the  Dioscuri,  all  surnamed  Ambulii l.  Oppo- 
site to  these  was  a  spot  named  Colona,  where  was 
erected  the  temple  of  Bacchus  Colonatas.  Not  far 
from  thence,  Pausanias  notices  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Euanemus,  the  monument  of  Pleuron,  and  the 
temples  of  Juno  Argiva  and  Hyperchiria.  The 
latter  was  built  by  the  advice  of  an  oracle  during  a 
great  inundation  of  the  Eurotas.  Matrons  usually 
offered  sacrifices  there  on  marrying  their  daughters. 
To  the  south  of  the  forum  the  principal  buildings 
deserving  of  notice  were  the  cenotaph  of  Brasidas, 
a  theatre  of  white  marble,  and  opposite  to  it  the 
tombs  of  Pausanias,  who  commanded  in  the  battle 
of  Plataea,  and  of  Leonidas,  whose  bones  had  been 
conveyed  thither  from  Thermopylae  forty  years  after 
his  death.  Orations  were  here  annually  recited,  and 
games  celebrated,  in  which  none  but  Spartans  were 
admitted  to  contend  for  the  prizes.     The  names  of 

1  Perhaps  from  dpfiovXiiu)  for  uvapQv'Mi'u. 
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all  those  who  fought  in  that  memorable  action 
against  the  Persians  were  inscribed  on  a  pillar  near 
the  monument.  The  place  which  contained  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  called  Agidse  was  named  Theo- 
melida.  Not  far  from  thence  was  the  hall  (or  lesche) 
of  the  Crotani,  the  temple  of  iEsculapius,  and  the 
monument  of  Taenarus.  The  temples  of  Neptunus 
Hippocurius  and  Diana  iEginaea  were  also  at  no 
great  distance ;  that  of  Diana  Issoria  was  close  to 
the  lesche;  those  of  Thetis,  Ceres  Chthonia,  Sera- 
pis,  and  Jupiter  Olympius,  near  the  tombs  of  the 
Agidae.  In  the  same  vicinity  was  the  dromus,  or 
race-course  of  the  Spartan  youths  ;  it  contained  two 
gymnasia,  one  of  which  was  erected  by  a  Spartan 
named  Eurycles.  The  house  of  Menelaus  was 
shewn  outside  the  dromus.  Beyond  this  were  seve- 
ral temples  dedicated  to  the  Dioscuri,  the  Graces, 
Ilithyia,  Apollo  Carneius,  Diana  Hegemone,  and 
JEsculapius  Agnitas.  Statues  of  the  Dioscuri,  sur- 
named  Apheterii,  were  placed  near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  course,  and  a  little  further  on  a  monu- 
ment of  Alcon  and  a  temple  of  Neptune.  A  plan- 
tation of  plane  trees  served  as  an  approach  to  the 
open  space  in  which  the  Spartan  ephebi  held  their 
combats :  this  was  surrounded  by  water,  across 
which  bridges  were  thrown  in  two  places.  On  one 
there  stood  the  statue  of  Hercules,  and  on  the  other 
that  of  Lycurgus.  Near  the  plane  trees  was  the 
heroum  of  Cynisca,  daughter  of  king  Archidamus, 
whose  chariot  gained  the  prize  at  Olympia,  and  also 
the  tomb  of  the  poet  Alcman.  Close  to  the  city 
walls,  in  this  quarter,  temples  were  raised  to  Helen 
and  Hercules.  To  the  east  of  the  course,  Pausanias 
observed  the  temple  of  Minerva  Axiopoene,  i.  e.  who 
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requites  according  to  desert :  another  temple  to  the 
same  goddess  was  erected  by  Theras.  Beyond  was 
a  portico  named  Paecile,  to  which  various  heroic 
monuments  succeeded,  and  also  the  temple  of  Juno 
iEgophaga,  or  goat-eater  :  that  of  Neptunus  Geneth- 
lius  was  near  the  theatre.  The  temple  of  Venus 
Morpho  was  situated  on  a  hill,  and  consisted  of  two 
buildings  placed  one  over  the  other.  This  was  the 
only  edifice  of  the  kind  ever  seen  by  Pausanias. 
Adjoining  this  stood  the  temple  of  Hilaira  and 
Phoebe,  daughters  of  Apollo,  whose  priestesses  were 
virgins,  termed  Leucippides.  In  the  same  quarter 
were  shewn  the  house  of  the  Tyndaridae,  the  heroum 
of  Chilon,  the  temple  of  Lycurgus,  (Cf.  Plut.  Vit. 
Lycurg.)  and  opposite  to  the  latter  the  monuments 
of  king  Theopompus,  of  Eurybiades  who  commanded 
at  Salamis,  and  the  hero  Astrabacus.  (Cf.  Herod. 
VI.  69.)  The  spot  called  Limnseum  contained  the 
temple  of  Diana  Orthia,  whose  statue  was  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  Tauric  Chersonnese  by 
Iphigenia ;  that  of  Lucina,  which  was  contiguous, 
had  been  built  by  order  of  an  oracle. 

Pausanias  remarks  that  Sparta  did  not  possess  a 
citadel  conspicuous  for  its  elevation,  like  the  Cadmeia 
at  Thebes  and  Larissa  in  Argos  ;  but  as  there  were 
several  hills  within  the  circumference  of  the  city, 
the  highest  of  these  was  called  the  Acropolis.  Here 
rose  the  temple  of  Minerva  Poliuchos  and  Chalcioe- 
cos,  said  to  have  been  commenced  by  Tyndarus. 
This  edifice  was  richly  ornamented  with  bass-reliefs 
in  brass,  representing  the  labours  of  Hercules,  the 
actions  of  the  Tyndaridae,  the  exploits  of  Perseus, 
and  the  birth  of  Minerva.  The  colossal  figures  of 
Neptune  and  Amphitrite  were  also  worthy  of  admi- 
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ration.  The  temple  of  Minerva  Chalciaecos  is  cele- 
brated in  history  from  the  death  of  Pausanias,  who, 
having  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  on  the  disco- 
very of  his  treasonable  practices,  was  there  immured, 
and  perished  from  want  of  sustenance.  (Thuc.  I. 
134.)  Pausanias  reports  that  two  effigies  of  this 
prince  were  shewn  near  the  altar  of  the  goddess ;  he 
also  notices  the  statues  of  Venus  Ambologera,  Sleep, 
and  Death.  The  temple  of  Minerva  was  surrounded 
by  several  other  sacred  edifices  ;  that  of  Minerva 
Ergane  contained  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Cosmeta,  the  monument  of  Tyndarus,  and  two  Vic- 
tories borne  on  eagles,  presented  by  Lysander  to 
commemorate  his  victories  at  Ephesus  and  iEgospo- 
tami.  More  to  the  left  was  the  temple  of  the 
Muses.  That  of  Minerva  Ophthalmitis  stood  near 
the  spot  called  Alpium  :  it  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Lycurgus  after  the  loss  of  one  of  his 
eyes,  in  a  tumult  excited  by  the  severity  of  his  laws. 
(Cf.  Plut.  Lycurg.)  Beyond  were  the  temples  of 
Amnion  and  Diana  Cnagia. 

The  Eurotas,  now  called  Ere,  or  Vasilico  pota-  Euroias  fl. 
mos,  is  described  by  Strabo  as  taking  its  source 
near  Asea  in  Arcadia ;  not  long  after,  it  loses  itself 
under  ground,  and  reappears  in  the  district  of  Bel- 
mina  on  the  borders  of  Laconia.  It  then  traverses 
that  province,  and  passes  by  Sparta  to  Helos,  near 
which  town  it  empties  itself  into  the  sea.  (VIII. 
p.  342.  Dionys.  Perieg.  411.) 

'Ev  8e  0^/3aij  'nnrovoas  'lokaog 
Tigag  £%£*"   Ticp<revg  8'  ev  "Apysi" 
KaffTOpoj  8'  aJyj«.«  IloXuSeu- 

Ksog  t   W  EupcoTa  pjg'flpojj.        PlND.  IsTH.  V.  40. 
VOL.  III.  P 
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%itapTrp  t\  Rvgwrct  dovaxoTpotpov  ayhaov  aVru — 

Theogn.  783. 

Kaorop  xai  IIoAi/Seuxej,  oi  ev  AaxsSa/jU-ovj  §/>j 

valsT   W  ~Eiig(jOTU  xaKhtpow  ttotx^m —  Id.  1083. 

''Ajw-jU-ej  yap  7rao"«i  (Tuvo^aKixsg,  ftg  dpoy.og  Miirbg 
~XpKTap£vuig  av$p«rn  nap'  EvpwTao  KosTpoig. 

Theoce.  Id.  XVIII.  22. 

Qualis  in  Eurotae  ripis,  aut  per  juga  Cynthi 
Exercet  Diana  choros  ;  quam  mille  secutae 
Hinc  atque  hinc  glomerantur  Oreades — 

Mx,  I.  504 

Omnia  quae  Phoebo  quondam  meditante,  beatus 
Audiit  Eurotas,  jussitque  ediscere  lauros. 

Ecl.  VI.  82. 

Quales  Eurotae  progignunt  flumina  myrtos, 
Aurave  distinctos  educit  verna  colores. 

Catull.  Carm.  LXIV.  89. 

The  Eurotas  flowed  to  the  east  of  Sparta,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Polybius  ;  its  stream  was  full  and  rapid, 
and  could  seldom  be  forded.  On  its  left  bank  was  a 
Meneiaium  range  of  hills  called  Menelaium,  stretching  to  the 
south-east  of  the  city,  and  rising  abruptly  from  the 
river.  (V.  22.)  The  historian  says  these  hills  were 
remarkably  high,  (Pta<fiepovTcog  vxpykovg,)  but  modern 
travellers  assure  us  that  this  is  not  the  case ;  '■*  their 
"  sides  are  indeed  steep,  furrowed,  and  shattered  by 
"  earthquakes,  but  they  are  mere  hillocks  when 
"■  compared  to  Taygetus u."  "  Beyond  the  Euro- 
"  tas,"  says  sir  W.  Gell,  "  was  mount  Menelaion,  a 
"  range  of  hills  of  little  elevation  x  ;"  so  that  perhaps 
we  should  read  ov  oiafapovTcog  v^Xovg. 

»  Dodwell,  t.  II.  p.  409.  x  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  222. 
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The  remains  of  Sparta  are  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  modern  town  of  Misitra.  Sir  W. 
Gell  observes,  "  that  the  walls  are  of  the  lower 
"  ages,  and  consist  of  fragments  and  blocks  taken 
"  from  ancient  edifices.  There  is  a  magnificent 
"  theatre  418  feet  in  its  longest  diameter :  the  or- 
"  chestra  is  140  feet  wide.  Adjoining  are  two  pa- 
"  rallel  walls,  which  are  about  the  length  of  a  sta- 
"  dium.  Between  Sparta  and  the  Eurotas  is  a  hol- 
"  low,  which  may  have  been  the  stadium  or  hippo- 
"  drome.  The  whole  city  appears  to  have  been 
"  about  a  mile  long,  in  which  were  included  five 
"  hills :  some  of  these  have  ruins  on  their  sum- 
"  mits  y." 

The  Eurotas  receives,  a  little  below  the  ruins  of 
Sparta,  a  river  named  Pantalimona,  which  coming 
from  the  chain  of  Taygetus  flows  to  the  west  of  the 
ancient  city.  This  is  probably  the  Cnacion  overCnationfl. 
which  was  a  bridge  named  Babyce,  mentioned  inBabyce. 
the  old  formula  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  as  cited  by 
Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  that  legislator. 

It  is  also  alluded  to  by  Lycophron,  v.  550. 

'H  ttoXXol  hi]  fie\e[j.vu  Kvyxsloov  nopos 
'PupevTU  ToX/xutg  alsroov  £7ro\f/£T«J, 
"Atikttu  xa)  8u[j,(3rjTai  <$>Y)gctlois  x\vew. 

On  which  passage  see  the  commentary  of  the  Scho- 
liast. 

We  shall  commence  our  description  of  the  envi- 
rons of  Sparta  with  Therapne,  situated,  as  appears 
from  Pausanias,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas. 
That  writer  on  his  way  thither,  before  crossing  the 
river,  notices  the  temple  of  the  wealthy  Jupiter,  and 

y  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  221.  Dodwell,  t.  II.  p.  408. 
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Therapne.  afterwards  those  of  iEsculapius  and  Mars.  The- 
rapne  was  so  called  from  the  daughter  of  Lelex : 
here  were  to  be  seen  the  temple  of  Menelaus  and  his 
tomb,  as  well  as  that  of  Helen.  The  fountains  Mes- 
seis  and  Polydeucea  were  also  pointed  out  to  the 
curious,  together  with  the  temple  of  Pollux.  Pin- 
dar has  often  connected  Therapne  with  the  mention 
of  the  Tyndaridae. 

Tuv3a|5i8«c  8',  iv  'Ap^aioij  u- 
vf/iVeSov  QeptxTrvag  olaioov  e8og. 

PlND.  ISTHM.  I.  42. 

To  jaev,  iraq   apa.p,  efipuKTi  Qepcnrva.^  to  8'  oi- 

xsovtocs  evSov  'OAu'|U.7rou.  Pyth.  XI.  95. 

Iv  yvaXoig  0ega7rv«f, 

TloTftov  oc[x.7rt7rXoivTsg  6y,oiov.  Nem.  X.  106. 

cuv  o  jw,ev,  Accx.wv  o^Kov 

"Aycuv  QspuTTvrn —  Lycophr.  v.  589- 

Therapne  probably  corresponds  with  the  village  of 
Chrysapha,  about  two  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
the  ruins  of  Sparta.  Herodotus  speaks  of  its  temple 
of  Helen  ;  (VI.  61)  near  which  was  situated,  as  Pau- 
sanias  informs  us,  the  Phoebeum  and  the  temple  of 
the  Dioscuri.  It  was  in  the  latter  edifice  that  the 
ephebi  of  Sparta  sacrificed  to  Mars.  (Lacon.  14. 
20.  Cf.  Liv.  XXXXIV.  38.)  On  the  right  bank  of 
the  Eurotas,  the  road  leading  to  the  town  of  Amyclae 
crossed  the  river  Tiasas,  or  Tiasus,  now  T%oha. 
(Pausan.  Lacon.  18.  Cf.  Athen.  IV.  p.  139.  13.) 
Amyclae.  Amyclae  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  La- 
conia,  having  been  founded  long  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Dorians  and  Heraclidae,  who  conquered  and 
reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  a  small  town.  It 
was  however  conspicuous,  even  in  Pausanias's  time, 
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for  the  number  of  its  temples  and  other  edifices, 
many  of  which  were  richly  adorned  with  sculptures, 
and  other  works  of  art.  Its  most  celebrated  struc- 
ture was  the  temple  of  the  Amyclaean  Apollo,  (Po- 
lyb.  V.  19,  3.)  which  contained  the  statue  of  the 
god  seated  on  a  throne,  elaborately  adorned  in  every 
part  by  the  chisel  of  Bathycles  the  Magnesian.  The 
age  of  this  artist  was  unknown  to  Pausanias,  who 
has  minutely  described  the  decorations  of  this  mag- 
nificent work.  This  temple  was  also  adorned  with 
a  beautiful  painting  of  Hyacinthus  by  Nicias,  son  of 
Nicomedes ;  and  here  the  Hyacinthian  festival  was 
celebrated,  that  favourite  of  Apollo  having,  as  it  is 
said,  been  buried  there.  Amyclae  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  and  Pindar. 

II.  B.  585. 

Ka»  /xav  'HpaxAsiSav  exyovoi, 
Oybuic,  utto  TauyeYou  va.lovTSii  ai- 

ei  piveiv  TsSjj.oi<nv  hv  Alyj/xiou 
Acopyc.  "Ea-p^ov  8"  'A[x.vx\cig  oA/3joi, 
ILv8o'0ev  ogvupevoi.  Pyth.  I.  122. 

*H  Aoopltf  ccnoixtotv  dvlx'  6p$io~ 
E<rTu<ra$  en)  <r<puga> 
Aaxsdaijxovlcuv,  s\ov  8'  'AjxvxXois 
Aiys»8«j  <r£8ev  sxyovoi, 
Mai/Tsu//,acn  TluQlois;  IsTHM.  VII.  18. 

Pausanias  notices  there  a  temple  of  Cassandra,  and 
also  the  monument  of  Agamemnon.  (Lacon.  19.) 

©avsv  jw-sv  avrbg  rjpoo$  'Arpsi^ag  ixwv 

"Xpovco  xhvTulg  h  'AjxvxXaig, 

MavTJV  t  oketrcrs  xopuv.  Pyth.  XI.  47. 

Polybius  states  that  Amyclae  was  only  twenty  stadia 
from  Sparta;   (V.  18.)  but  Dodwell  observes  that 

p  3 
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Sclavo-chorio,  which  occupies  its  ancient  site,  is 
nearly  double  that  distance  z.  The  same  antiquary 
adds,  that  "  this  spot  exhibits  a  more  confused 
"  wreck  of  ruins  than  even  the  Spartan  capital. 
"  Accumulations  of  stone,  broken  inscriptions,  im- 
"  perfect  traces,  and  foundations  that  are  almost  co- 
"  vered  with  bushes,  mark  the  site  of  the  place 
"  which  was  celebrated  for  the  birth  of  Castor  and 
"  Pollux,  and  the  death  of  Hyacinthus.  The  re- 
"  mains  of  a  large  temple,  perhaps  that  of  Apollo, 
"  are  composed  of  square  slabs  of  variegated  marble, 
"  near  which  are  some  imperfect  bass-reliefs  in  a  bad 
"  style  a."  Polybius  describes  the  country  around 
Amyclae  as  most  beautifully  wooded,  and  of  great 
fertility  ;  which  account  is  corroborated  by  Dodwell, 
who  says  "  it  luxuriates  in  fertility,  and  abounds  in 
"  mulberries,  olives,  and  all  the  fruit-trees  which 
"  grow  in  Greece." 

In  the  vicinity  of  Amyclae  Pausanias  mentions  a 
Alesiae.      spot  called  Alesiae,  and  a  river  named  Phellias,  near 
Phare  et     which  was  once  situated  the  ancient  town  of  Pharis, 
on  the  road  from  Amyclae  to  the  sea  :  this  is  pro- 
bably the  Phare  of  Homer. 

<Pa^>]V  re,  SwapTrjv  ts,  7ro\vTgYjpvov<x  tj  MeW»jv — 

II.  B.  582. 

"A7n<rj-«  xa»  S«j«./3)jT£Z  <P>jg«i'oif  x\6siv.      Lycophr.  559,. 

Quos  Pharis,  volucrumque  parens  Cythereia  Messe 

Taygetique  phalanx,  ct  oliviferi  Eurotag 

Dura  manus.  Stat.  Theb.  IV.  226. 


z  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  413.  discovered  at  Amyclae  inscrip- 

a  T.  II.  p.  412.    Gell's  Iti-  tions  of  the  highest  antiquity, 

ner.  ot'the  Morea,  p  224.    The  has  been  satisfactorily  exposed 

imposture  of  the  Abbe  Four-  to  the   literary  world    by  Mr. 

mont,  who  pretended  to  have  Payne  Knight  and  Porson. 
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Nearer  mount  Taygetus  stood  Bryseae,  also  enu-Bryseaj. 
merated  by  Homer  among  the  Laconian  towns. 

Bcutrsjaj  r'  svspovTO,  holi  Auysuxc  epotTSlvotg — 

II.  B.  583. 

Pausanias  informs  us  there  was  at  Bryseae  a  temple 
of  Bacchus,  the  service  of  which  was  performed  by 
women  b. 

Taygetus  forms  part  of  a  lofty  ridge,  which  tra-  Taygetus 
versing  the  whole  of  Laconia  from  the  Arcadian 
frontier  terminates  in  the  sea  at  Cape  Taenarum. 
Its  elevation  was  said  to  be  so  great  as  to  command 
a  view  of  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  as  may  be 
seen  from  a  fragment  of  the  Cyprian  verses  pre- 
served by  the  scholiast  of  Pindar.  (Nem.  X.  113.) 

ai\|/a  8s  Auyxstig 

'AxporuTOv  8'  ocvajSag  SjeSepxsTO  vrjtrov  aTtanav 
T«vt«Xj'Sou  neXowog* 

'Atco  TauyeTOu  7ra5«y- 

yct^cav  'ifov  Awyxsug  Spvog  h  aTs\s%ei 
'H/xe'vas—  Pind.  Nem.  X.  113. 

This  great  mountain  abounded  with  various  kinds 
of  beasts  for  the  chace,  and  supplied  also  the  cele- 
brated race  of  hounds,  so  much  valued  by  the  an- 
cients on  account  of  their  sagacity  and  keenness  of 
scent. 

On)  8'  "Aprspt;  el<n  xut  ovpeog  lo^suiga, 
*H  x«Ta  T>juysT0v  7regjfMjx£TW3  >j  'Epu/xavSov, 
Tsp7tO[j,ivYj  xuirpoKTi  Hui  ooxsiyjs  e\a<poKTi— 

Odyss.  Z.  102. 


b  See  some  inscriptions  sup-      inserted  in  Walpole's  Memoirs, 
posed  to  belong  to  this  temple      t.  I.  p.  456. 
in  a   letter  of  lord  Aberdeen, 

p  4 
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'A-no  TctiJytTOV  j«.ev  Aaxaivav  e7n  Srjpcn 
Kuva  rpe%siv  7rux.wwTa.T0v  sottstov — 

Frag.  Pind.  ap.  Athen.  I.  50. 

vocat  ingenti  clamore  Cithaeron, 

Taygetique  canes,  domitrixque  Epidaurus  equorum : 
Et  vox  adsensu  nemorum  ingeminata  remugit. 

Georg.  III.  43. 

Spercheosque,  et  virginibus  bacchata  Lacaenis 
Tiiygeta!  Georg.  II.  488. 

(Cf.  Pausan.  Lacon.  20.)  It  also  furnished  a  beau- 
tiful green  marble  much  esteemed  by  the  Romans. 

Hie  et  Amyclaei  caesum  de  monte  Lycurgi 
Quod  viret,  et  molles  imitatur  rupibus  herbas. 

Stat,  de  Vill.  Poll. 

Illic  Taygeti  virent  metalla, 
Et  certant  vario  decore  saxa. 

Martial.  VI.  42. 

(Strab.  VIII.  p.  367.  Plin.  XXXVII.  18. c)  In 
the  terrible  earthquake  which  desolated  Laconia 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  is  related  that  im- 
mense masses  of  rock,  detaching  themselves  from  the 
mountain,  caused  dreadful  devastation  in  their  fall, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  foretold  by  Anaximander 
of  Miletus.  (Plin.  II.  79.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  367.)  The 
principal  summit  of  Taygetus,  named  Taletum,  rose 
above  Brysese.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  sun,  and 
sacrifices  of  horses  were  there  offered  to  that  planet. 
(Pausan.  Lacon.  20.)  This  point  is  probably  the 
same  now  called  St.  Elias  b. 

Two   other   parts  of  the  mountain  were  called 
Evoraset  Evoras  and  Theras.   (Pausan.  loc.  cit.)     Mr.  Dod- 

Theras 

c  See  Blasius  Caryophilus  de  Marm.  Antiq.  p.  7.  et  seq. 
d  Dodwell,  t.  II.  p.  411. 
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well  says,  "  Taygetus  runs  in   a   direction   nearly  Taygeti 

.  i  ,  .   .  .  ■•11      vertices. 

"  north  and  south,  uniting  to  the  north  with  the 
"  chain  of  Lycseum,  and  terminating  its  opposite 
"  point  at  the  Taenarian  promontory.  Its  western 
"  side  rises  from  the  Messenian  gulf,  and  its  eastern 
"  foot  bounds  the  level  plain  of  Amyclae,  from  which 
"  it  rises  abruptly,  adding  considerably  to  its  appa- 
"  rent  height,  which  is  probably  inferior  only  to 
"  Pindus  and  Olympus.  It  is  visible  from  Zacyn- 
*'  thus,  which,  in  a  straight  line,  is  distant  from  it  at 
"  least  eighty-four  miles.  The  northern  crevices 
"  are  covered  with  snow  during  the  whole  year. 
"  Its  outline,  particularly  as  seen  from  the  north,  is 
"  of  a  more  serrated  form  than  the  other  Grecian 
"  mountains.  It  has  five  principal  summits,  whence 
"  it  derived  the  modern  name  of  Pentedactylos e." 

Some  way  up  the  ascent,  there  was  a  temple  of 
the  Eleusinian  Ceres ;  and  fifteen  stadia  from  thence 
a  spot  called  Lapithaeum.    Near  the  latter  was  Der-LaPi. 
rhium,  where  Pausanias  observed  a  temple  of  Diana  DeXhium. 
and  the  fount  Anonum.    Steph.  Byz.  calls  it  Derrha,  Anonum 
(v.  Aeppa.)     Harplea  was  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  Harpiea. 
Taygetus,  and  twenty  stadia  from  Derrhium.  (Pau- 
san.  Lacon.  20.)     Further   south,   on   the  road  to 
Gythium,  were  the  quarries  of  Croceae,  producing  aCroceaj. 
hard  and  beautiful  stone,  which  when  polished  was 
well  adapted  for  the  decoration  of  temples,  baths, 
and  other  buildings.  (Pausan.  Lacon.  21.)     To  the 
right  of  the  road  stood  the  town  of  Mmse,  which  Auge*, 

°  °       '  postea 

was  commonly  supposed  to  represent  the  Augeae  of  Mz™- 
Homer. 

c  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  410.      p.  62.     Pouqueville,  Voyage  de 
Extract    from    Dr.   Sibthorp's      la  Grece,  t.  VI.  p.  521. 
papers  in  Walpole's  Mem.  t.  I. 
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I$pu<rsioc$  t  IvIjw-ovto,  xtx)  Avysjaj  eguTSivoig —      II.  B.  583. 

(Cf.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  364.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Aiyeia.)  It 
was  thirty  stadia  from  Gythium.  In  its  vicinity 
might  be  seen  a  small  lake,  with  a  temple  of  Nep- 
tune on  the  shore.  Taygetus  and  its  vales  have 
been  so  little  explored  by  modern  travellers,  that 
none  of  the  ancient  sites  here  indicated  can  be  traced 
and  identified  with  the  present  state  of  the  country. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  above  Helos  and 
Acriae,  Pausanias  (Lacon.  22.)  mentions  a  village 

Paireaet  called  Palaea,  which  is  perhaps  the  Pleia  of  Livy, 
where  Philopoemen  surprised  Nabis  in  his  camp,  since 
that  historian  describes  it  as  situated  above  Leucae 
and  Acriae.  (XXXV.  27.)  Meursius  wishes  to  read 
Bceas  ;  but  Boeae  was  too  far  removed  from  the  scene 
of  action,  and  the  words  are  in  fact  very  dissimilar. 
Further  north,  and  about  220  stadia  from  Acriae, 

Geronthra,  was  Geronthrae,  founded  originally  by  the  Achaeans 
long  before  the  invasion  of  the  Dorians  and  Hera- 
clidae,  and  subsequently  conquered  and  colonized  by 
the  former.  When  Pausanias  visited  Laconia  he 
found  Geronthrae  in  the  possession  of  the  Eleuthero- 
lacones ;  it  contained  a  temple  and  grove  of  Mars ; 
an  agora  adorned  with  fountains ;  and  a  temple  of 
Apollo  in  the  acropolis.  (Lacon.  22.)  Stephanus 
Byz.  reads  YepdvBpai.  This  ancient  town  is  supposed 
to  have  been  situated  near  the  village  of  Hieraki, 
where  there  are  some  vestiges f. 

Selinus  was  a  small  place  about  twenty  stadia 
from  Geronthrae,  (Pausan.  Lacon.  22.)  its  ruins  are 
laid  down  in  modern  maps  to  the  north-west  of 

f  In  Gell's  Itinerary  Ieraki'is      Eurotas,  p.  233.     Pouqueville, 
stated  to  be  about  four  hours      t.  V.  p.  576. 
distant  from  the  mouth  of  the 
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Hieraki  s.  Marios,  another  Eleutherolaconian  town,  Marios. 
was  100  stadia  from  Geronthrae.  It  abounded  with 
springs,  and  contained  a  temple  of  Diana,  and  an- 
other consecrated  to  all  the  gods.  (Pausan.  Lacon.  22.) 
This  place  still  retains  its  ancient  appellation,  and 
gives  its  name  to  the  river  on  the  banks  of  which  it 
is  placed1'. 

Glyppia  was  situated  still  further  north.  (Lacon.  Giyppia 

J  rl  sive  Glym- 

22.)  This  is  apparently  the  fortress  called  by  Po-  pes. 
lybius  Glympes,  and  which  he  describes  as  being  in 
the  northern  part  of  Laconia  on  the  Argive  frontier 
(IV.  36,  5.  V.  20,  4.)  It  has  been  succeeded  by 
the  little  town  of  Cosmopolis,  which  is  also  the 
name  of  a  district  of  modern  Laconia  \ 

We  should  perhaps  assign  to  this  vicinity  a  spot 
named  Pyrrhi  Castra  by  Livy,  (XXXV.  27.)  andPyrrfu 
Ilvppov  Xapa%  by  Polybius.  (V.  1,9,  4.)     Meursius  has 
confounded  it  with  Pyrrhicus,  which  was  near  the  Tae- 
narian  promontory.    Livy  places  mount  Barbosthenes  Barbosthe- 

r  J  J   x  nes  mons. 

where  Philopoemen  was  stationed  before  the  battle 
in  which  he  so  totally  defeated  Nabis,  near  the  camp 
of  Pyrrhus,  and  ten  miles  from  Sparta.  (XXXV.  27. 
et  30.)  This  mountain  probably  formed  part  of  the 
hills  called  Menelaium,  now  Malevo,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Eurotas.  To  the  north  the  same  range 
assumed  the  name  of  Thornax,  which  is  yet  pre-Thomax 
served  in  that  of  Thornika.  On  this  mountain  was  locus. 
a  temple  of  Apollo,  with  a  statue  of  the  god,  to 
which  a  quantity  of  gold  was  presented  by  Croesus, 
(Herod.  I.  69.)  but  the  Lacedaemonians  made  use  of 
it  afterwards  to  adorn  the  more  revered  image  of  the 
Amyclsean  Apollo.  (Pausan.  Lacon.  10.)     The  te- 

b  Pouqueville,  t.  V.  p.  576.  h  Ibid.  t.  V.  p.  575.  ;  Ibid. 
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menus  of  Thornax  is  alluded  to  by  Xeuophon  when 
describing  the  first  irruption  of  the  Thebans  into 
Laconia,  under  the  command  of  Epaminondas.  (Hell. 
VI.  5.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  8dJmo£) 

Between  this  place  and  Sparta  were  several  vil- 
lages :  among  these  the  most  celebrated  and  import- 
Pitana.  ant  was  Pitana,  which  gave  its  name  to  a  division 
of  troops  in  the  Lacedaemonian  army,  according  to 
Herodotus,  who  speaks  of  the  Pitanate  band  in  the 
battle  of  Platsea  under  the  command  of  Amompha- 
retus.  (IX.  53.)  Thucydides,  however,  denies  the 
existence  of  this  corps.  (I.  20.  k)  Herodotus  else- 
where calls  Pitana  a  Spartan  demus,  and  alludes  to 
a  conversation  he  had  there  with  a  native  of  the 
place.  From  Pindar  we  learn  that  it  was  situated 
on  the  Eurotas : 

Ylgog  TliTavciv  Ss  nap   Evgoora  itopov, 

AeT  aafx,ep6v  y   hxQeiv  ev  wpa.       Olymp.  VI.  46. 

Mention  of  it  occurs  also  in  Euripides,  (Troad.  1112.) 
and  one  of  the  Greek  epigrams.  (III.  p.  289.) 

T«  Ylnavct  OpcurvfiouXos  W  acm'Sof  %\vSev  ukvqvs 
'E7Ttu  Trpos  'Agyeiwv  Tqav^ara  $e%afAevo$. 

Pausanias  incidentally  notices  the  Pitanatae.  (Lacon. 

14.  Plin.  IV.  5.)  Athenaeus  places  near  Pitana  se- 
Denthia-  veral  obscure  hamlets,  named  Denthiadae,  Onogli, 
stathmif  '  Stathmi,  and  (Enus,  which,  however,  produced  wine 
Penteio-  of  a  good  quality.  Pentelophoi  was  only  seven  sta- 
cEnusurbs  dia  from  Sparta.  (I.  57.)  (Enus,  which  is  also  enu- 
etfl*         merated  among  the  Laconian  towns  by  Stephanus 

Byz.,  (v.  Olvovs,)  and  Ptolemy,  who  calls  it  Oivoyj,  (p. 

90.)  was  probably  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same 

name   flowing   near   Sellasia.   (Polyb.  II.  65.   Liv. 

k  See  Meurs.  Attic.  Lect.  I.  16.  Miscell.  Lacon.  p.  100.  and 
Schvveigh.  Adnot.  ad  Herod. 
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XXXIV.  28.)  The  modern  name  is  Tchelesina. 
Sir  W.  Gell  describes  it  as  a  large  stream  which  falls 
into  the  Eurotas  a  little  north  of  Sparta l. 

Sellasia  was  situated  near  the  confluence  of  theSeiiasia. 
CEnus  and  Gongylus,  in  a  valley  confined  between  Gongylus 
two  mountains  named  Evas  and  Olympus.  (Polyb. 
II.  65.)     It  commanded  the  only  road  by  which  an 
army  could  enter  Laconia  from  the  north,  and  was 
therefore  a  position  of  great  importance  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  capital.    Thus  when  Epaminondas  made 
his  attack  upon  Sparta,  his  first  object,  after  forcing 
the  passes  which  led  from  Arcadia  into  the  enemy's 
country,  was  to  march  directly  upon   Sellasia  with 
all  his  troops.  (Xen.  Hell.  VI.  5,  27.  Diod.  Sic.  XV. 
490.)    Cleomenes,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  was  attacked  in 
this  strong  position  by  Antigonus  Doson,  and  to- 
tally defeated,  after  an  obstinate  conflict  which  is 
described  by  Polybius  with  his  usual  accuracy.  (II. 
66.  et  seq.)     When  Pausanias  visited  Laconia,  Sel- 
lasia was  in  ruins.  (Lacon.  10.)     I  am  not  aware 
that  any  modern  traveller  has  explored  the  site  of 
this  ancient  town.     Further  north  Pausanias  points 
out  the  position  of  Caryae,  a  small  town  sacred  to  Cary». 
Diana  and  the  Nymphs.  (Pausan.  Lacon.  10.)     Vi- 
truvius  asserts  that  the  statues  termed  Caryatides  de- 
rived their  name  from  this  place.  (I.  Cf.  Diom.  Gram. 
III.  Lucian.  de  Salt.  Stat.  Theb.  IV.  225.)  It  was  situ- 
ated on  the  frontier  of  Arcadia,  and  appears  to  have 
been  assigned  by  Thucydides  to  that  province.  (V.  55. 
Cf.  Xen.  Hell.VI.5,25.  Liv.XXXIV.26.  Steph.  Byz. 
v.  Kapva.)   Beyond  Gary  as,  towards  Tegea,  was  a  spot 
called  Scotitas,  with  a  temple  of  Jupiter  surrounded  Scotitas 

1  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  223. 
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by  a  thick  plantation  of  oaks.(Pausan.  Lacon.  10.)  Po- 
lybius  mentions  that  Philopoemen  here  stationed  an 
ambuscade  in  one  of  his  expeditions  into  Laconia ; 
by  which  a  body  of  Spartan  troops  was  completely 
destroyed.  (XVI.  36.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  2/coT/va.) 

That  portion  of  Laconia  to  the  north-west  of 
Sparta  will  best  be  described  by  following  Pausa- 
nias  in  his  route  from  that  city  to  Megalopolis  in 
Arcadia.  (Lacon.  20.)  On  quitting  Sparta  he  first 
points  out  the  temple  of  Achilles,  where  the  Spartan 
ephebi  sacrificed  before  they  engaged  in  the  Plata- 
netum  ;  this  was  never  opened  :  then  the  temenus 
of  Cranius  Stemmatias,  the  temple  of  Diana  Mysia, 
and  the  statue  of  Modesty  erected  by  Icarius,  father 
of  Penelope,  which  latter  was  thirty  stadia  from  the 
city.  After  proceeding  twenty  stadia  further,  the 
traveller  reached  the  monument  of  Lada,  a  cele- 
brated runner  crowned  in  the  Olympic  games,  stand- 
ing close  to  the  Eurotas.  Beyond  this  was  a  village 
Characo-    named  Characoma,  probably  situated  near  Peribolia, 

ma.  t  . 

where  sir  W.  Gell  noticed  foundations  of  a  temple, 
broken  pottery,  and  other  vestiges  m.     Not  far  from 

Peiiene.  thence  stood  the  town  of  Pellene,  the  residence,  as  it 
is  said,  of  Tyndareus  during  his  exile  from  Sparta. 
Polybius  states  that  Pellene  was  in  the  district  called 

Tripoiis.  Tripolis,  (IV.  81,  7.)  which  Livy  places  on  the  con- 
fines of  Megalopolis.  (XXXV.  27.  Cf.  Strab.  VIII. 
p.  386.  Xen.  Hell.  VII.  5,  9.)  Pellene  contained  a 
temple  of  iEsculapius,  and  two  fountains  named  Pel- 
lanis  and  Lancea.  (Pausan.  Lacon.  21.)  The  ruins 
of  this  town  probably  correspond  with  those  ob- 
served by  sir  W.  Gell,  north  of  Peribolia  and  near  a 

m  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  222. 
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beautiful  source  called  Cephalo-brysso,  with  the  foun- 
dations of  a  temple,  and  fragments  of  white  marble  ; 
further  on,  another  fount  and  walls,  and  a  gate  in 
the  walls  which  run  up  to  a  citadel  rising  in  ter- 
races n.  At  the  distance  of  a  hundred  stadia  from 
thence  was  Belmina,  which  had  once  apparently  be-Beimina 
longed  to  the  Arcadians,  (Pausan.  Arcad.  35.)  andbina. 
was  restored  to  them  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 
(Plut.  Cleom.  J.  4.  Pausan.  Arcad.  27.)  Livy  says 
it  was  assigned  to  Megalopolis  by  a  decree  of  the 
Achseans  in  the  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas ; 
but  being  afterwards  seized  by  the  Lacedaemonian 
tyrants,  it  was  again  made  over  to  Megalopolis  by 
the  Achaeans.  (XXXVIII.  34.)  Pausanias  calls  it 
Belbina,  as  do  also  Stephanus  Byz.  (v.  BeXj3iva)  and 
Plutarch,  (loc.  cit.)  Ptolemy  writes  the  name  Blem- 
mina.  (p.  90.  Cf.  Polyb.  II.  54,  3.)  Pausanias  de- 
scribes this  part  of  the  Laconian  territory  as  abound- 
ing in  springs,  which  contributed  to  form  the  Euro- 
tas.  The  ruins  of  Belmina  are  probably  those  no- 
ticed by  sir  W.  Gell  on  a  spot  called  Bourainos,  be- 
tween JLeontari  and  Perihelia0.  Other  vestiges 
were  observed  by  Dodwell  near  Petrina,  tc  consist- 
"  ing  of  foundations  of  walls  composed  of  rough 
"  stones  of  large  dimensions,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
"  ancient  bricks  p."  He  was  also  informed  "  that 
"  about  an  hour  from  thence,  towards  the  east,  were 
"  the  ruins  of  a  town  at  present  called  Agio,  Ei- 
"  rene,  containing  some  interesting  remains  near  the 
"  village  of  Collina,  but  which  he  did  not  visit,  as 
"  the  road  was  impracticable  on  horseback  %"  One 
of  these  sites,  I  imagine,  corresponds  with  the  town 

11  Itin.  of  the  Morea,  p.  2 1 5,  1 6.      p  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  398. 
0  Ibid.  p.  213.  'i  Ibid. 
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JEgys.  of  Mgys,  which  Polybius  places  on  the  borders  of 
Arcadia,  and  contiguous  to  Belmina.  (II.  54.  Cf. 
Pausan.  Lacon.  2.  Arcad.  27.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  A'lyvg.) 

Carystus.  Carystus,  the  wine  of  which  has  been  celebrated  by 
the  poet  Alcman,  as  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  (X. 
p.  446.)  belonged  to  the  territory  of  iEgys.  (Steph. 
Byz.  v.  KdpwTog.)  Athenseus  also  affirms  that  it 
was  situated  on  the  confines  of  Arcadia.  (I.  57.) 

sciros  vei  More  to  the  east  we  must  place  Sciros  or  Sciritis, 
a  border  district  of  Laconia,  which  had  been  con- 
quered apparently  from  the  Arcadians,  before  the 
time  of  Lycurgus.  (Xen.  Rep.  Lacon.  c.  12,  3.) 
The  inhabitants  of  this  small  tract  of  country  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Spartan  history  as  a  distinct 
body.  (Thuc.  V.  67,  68.  Xen.  Hell.  V.  2,  24.)  At 
the  battle  of  Mantinea  in  the  Peloponnesian  war 
they  furnished  600  men.  (Thuc.  loc.  cit.)  And  Xe- 
nophon,  in  the  Cyropaedia,  describes  their  soldiers  as 
hardy  and  intrepid.  (IV.  2,  1.)  After  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  Sciritis  appears  to  have  reverted  to  the 
Arcadians.  (Hell.  VII.  4,  21.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Smpo?.) 
It  was  situated  apparently  near  mount  Maenalus  in 
Arcadia,  and  was  traversed  by  a  pass  of  some  im- 

ion.  portance  leading  from  Caryae  to  Sellasia.     The  for- 

tress of  Ion,  which  commanded  this  defile,  was 
forced  by  the  Arcadian  troops  in  the  first  invasion  of 
Laconia  by  Epaminondas.   (Hell.  VI.  5,  24.  et  seq. 

Eut*a.  Cf.  Diod.  Sic.  XV.  64.  Thuc.  V.  33.)  Eutsea  was 
another  frontier  town,  the  possession  of  which  was 
disputed  by  these  two  neighbouring  nations.  (Hell. 
VI.  5,  12—21.  Cf.  Pausan.  Arcad.  27.  Steph.  Byz. 

V.  Kvraia.) 

Stephanus  Byz.  ascribes  to  Laconia  the  following 
places,  which  are  otherwise,  I  apprehend,  unknown. 
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Athene,  (v.   'Afiqveu.     Suid.   v.   'AQvjvyart.)  —  iEtolia, 
(v.    AircoXia.)  —  Ataea,    v.   'A-raia.)  —  Aphidna,    (v. 
"A(f>iha.) — Genese,   (v.  Veveavj.) — Thea,   (v.   @U.) — 
Iopis,  a  district  noticed  by  Herodianus,  (v.  'lawn's.) 
Lapersa,  a  mountain  alluded  to  by  the  poet  Rhia- 
nus,  (v.  Aaircpaa.) — Litaeae,  on  the  authority  of  Apol- 
lodorus,    (v.   Anouou.) — Sacus,   a  village,  (v.  £«ko?.) 
Ten os,  of  which  the  poetess  Herinna  was  a  native, 
(v.  Tyjvo$.) — Tyrus,  (v.  Tvpo$.)     Polybius  notices,  on 
the  confines  of  Argolis,  Polichna  and  Leucae.  (IV. 
36,  5.)     iEgila  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  a  La-iEgiia. 
conian  town,  in  which  was  a  temple  of  Ceres.  (Mes- 
sen.  17.)       The    commentators   of  Pliny  refer  the 
Sinus  iEgilodes  of  that  writer  (IV.  5.  to  this  place,  ^giiodes 
Lerne  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  interior  of  Laco- smus* 
nia.  (p.  90.)     The  Caricus  was  a  river  of  the  same  Caricus  fl. 
country, according  to  the  commentators  of  Lycophron 
on  the  following  passage  of  the  poet,  (v.  149.) 

Tov  8'  ex  riAuvou  ts  xociro  Kaptxcov  7T0tu>v 
HhUlTTOVTtX.  p/^vjs — 

Athenaeus  speaks  of  the  Hyacinthian  way,  which  Hyadn- 
probably  led  from  Sparta  to  Amyclae.  (IV.  76.)  La- 
conia  is  at  present  divided  into  several  districts, 
which  have  each  their  separate  appellation.  That 
of  Maina  includes  all  the  country  situated  between 
the  Messenian  and  Laconian  gulfs.  JBardunia  com- 
prises the  territory  around  the  mouth  of  the  Euro- 
tas  ;  and  Zakounia,  which  seems  a  corruption  of  La- 
conia,  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  from  Cape 
S.  Angelo  to  the  bay  of  Astro,  which  belongs  to 
the  ancient  district  of  Cynuria r. 

r  Gell's  Itiner.   of  the  Mo-      pole's  Mem.  (t.  I.  p.  34.)   La- 
rea,  p.  234,  5.  Journey  through      pie's  Map  of  Greece. 
Maina  in  the  Morea,  in  Wal- 
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Ancient  kingdoms  of  Argos  and  Mycenae — Republic  of  the  Ar- 
gives — Description  of  the  coast — Island  of  zEgina — Topo- 
graphy of  the  interior. 

Divesting  the  annals  of  Argos  of  the  numerous 
fables  with  which  their  early  records  are  intermixed, 
we  may  collect  from  historical  facts  that  the  Pelasgi 
of  Inachus  and  Phoroneus  were  the  earliest  pos- 
sessors of  this  fertile  part  of  Greece ;  but  whether 
they  came  by  sea,  or  wandered  thither  from  Thrace 
and  Macedon,  cannot  now  be  decided  ;  the  latter 
supposition,  however,  from  what  has  been  said  in 
the  introductory  section,  appears  the  most  probable. 
We  have  already  observed  that  the  name  of  Inachus 
was  given  to  a  river  of  Epirus,  which  country  is  con- 
sidered by  Herodotus  as  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Pe- 
lasgi ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  appellation 
may  have  been  transferred  from  thence  to  the  fabled 
stream  which  flowed  beneath  the  walls  of  Pelopon- 
nesian  Argos. 

Argos  itself  was  doubtless  a  name  of  Pelasgic  ori- 
gin, since  we  find  it  applied  to  cities  of  Macedonia 
and  Thessaly,  once  in  the  occupation  of  that  people a; 

a  Strabo    remarks    that    the      fied  afield,  or  plain.   (VIII.  p. 
word  Argos  in  the  Macedonian      37  I . 
and  Thessalian  dialects,  signi- 
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and  though  the  Greeks  usually  regarded  those  towns 
as  colonies  of  the  more  famous  Peloponnesian  city, 
analogy  would  lead  us,  I  imagine,  to  reverse  this 
order  of  things,  and  to  view  the  latter  as  a  branch, 
rather  than  the  parent  stock,  of  this  widely  dissemi- 
nated race.  Homer  certainly  applies  the  epithet  of 
Pelasgi  to  Argos  of  Thessaly,  while  he  distinguishes 
its  Peloponnesian  namesake  by  that  of  Achaicum : 

Nov  8'  av  tov;,  oWo<  to  YleXao-yix.hu  "Apyog  evatov, 
Oi  t  '  AXov,  oi  T  'AXonrjV,  ol  re  Tqriyjv    evey.0VT0, 
Oi't'  e\yov  <$>d!yjv,  538'  'EXXada  xuXXiydvaixa, 
Mupfxidoveg  8=  xaXsvvTO,  xa)  "EXXyveg,  xa\  '  Ayaio'i' 

II.  B.  681. 

Ej  8e  xsv  "Apyog  Ixolfj.sS'  'Ap^auxov,  oudap  ctpovpyg, 
Ta[j.j3pog  xsv  fj.oi  tor   Ttaco  8s  jw.iv  icrov  'OpeVr>j. 

II.  T.  141. 

Ylcog  eQav   'ATpellr^g  evpvxpelwv  'Ayafj.efj.vcav ; 
Ylou  MeveXxog  er]v  ;   rlva  8'  auxin  fxtjcraT   oXeQpov 
A'tyiaQog  doXofx^Tig  ;    £7rsj  xtocvs  tsoXXov  apelct). 
'H  oux  "  Apyeog  'A^atixov,  aXXa  ny  aXXy 
YIXa£sT   lit  civQpcuTroug,  6  8s  Oagcrrjcrag  xaTS7rs<pvs  ; 

Od.  T.  248. 

(Cf.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  369.  SchoL  Horn.  II.  T.  75.) 

On  the  arrival  of  Danaus,  who  is  said  to  have 
come  from  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  of  Argos  changed 
their  ancient  appellation  of  Pelasgi  to  that  of  Da- 
nai. 

Aavabg,  6  TrevT^xovTa  ftvyaxepcuv  7rar^p, 
'ExScuv  e\g'  Apy°Si  thxicrev  'Ivap^ou  -noXiV 
TieXacryicoTag  8'  6vofj.ao~fj.evoug  to  irpiv 
Aavaoug  xaXelaQat  vofxov  efyx'  av  'EXXada. 

Eurip.  Archel.  Frag.  2. 

(Cf.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  371.)     At  that  time  the  whole 
of  what  was  afterwards  called  Argolis  acknowledged 

Q  2 
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the  authority  of  one  sovereign,  but,  after  the  lapse  of 
two  generations,  a  division  took  place,  by  which  Ar- 
gos  and  its  territory  were  allotted  to  Acrisius,  the 
lineal  descendant  of  Danaus,  while  Tiryns  and  the 
maritime  country  became  the  inheritance  of  his 
brother  Proetus.  A  third  kingdom  was  subsequently 
established  by  Perseus,  son  of  the  former,  who 
founded  Mycenae  ;  (Pausan.  Corinth.  16.  Strab. 
VIII.  p.  371.)  but  these  were  all  finally  reunited  in 
the  person  of  Atreus,  son  of  Pelops  ;  who,  having 
been  left  regent  by  his  nephew  Eurystheus  during 
his  expedition  against  the  Heraclidae,  naturally  as- 
sumed the  sovereign  power  after  his  death.  Atreus 
thus  acquired,  in  right  of  the  houses  of  Pelops  and 
Perseus,  which  he  represented,  possession  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  which  ample  territory 
he  transmitted  to  his  son  Agamemnon,  who  is  called 
by  Homer  sovereign  of  all  Argos  and  the  islands  : 

AvTap  6  avTs  Qvear  ' Ayaju^vovj  \U7rs  (popyvai, 
FloXXyaiv  yjjcroicn  x«)  "Apys'i  tto.vt)  avaarijstv. 

II.  B.  107. 
(Cf.  Thuc.  I.  9.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  372.)  After  the 
death  of  Agamemnon  the  crown  descended  to 
Orestes,  and  subsequently  to  his  son  Tisamenes, 
who  was  forced  to  evacuate  the  throne  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Dorians  and  Heraclidae  eighty  years  after 
the  siege  of  Troy.  (Pausan.  Corinth.  18.  Strab.  loc. 
cit.)  Temenus,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Hercules, 
now  became  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  but  the 
Argives,  having  acquired  a  taste  for  liberty,  curtailed 
so  much  the  power  of  their  sovereigns  as  to  leave 
them  but  the  name  and  semblance  of  kings ;  at 
length  having  deposed  Meltas,  the  last  of  the  Te- 
menic  dynasty,  they  changed  the  constitution  into  a 
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republican  form  of  government.  (Pausan.  Corinth. 
19.)  The  Argives  were  subsequently  engaged  in 
frequent  hostilities  with  the  Spartans,  each  people 
claiming  the  possession  of  the  small  district  of  Cynu- 
ria,  which,  however,  seems  to  have  properly  be- 
longed to  the  former,  since  their  territory,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Herodotus,  once  extended  to  the  Cape 
of  Malea,  including  Cythera.  (Herod.  I.  82.  Pau- 
san. Lacon.  2.)  These  conflicts  apparently  were 
not  attended  with  any  decisive  result ;  but  in  the 
reign  of  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  a  great  battle 
was  fought  which  terminated  in  the  total  defeat  of 
the  Argives,  of  whom  many  perished  in  the  field, 
and  a  great  body,  having  taken  refuge  in  the  grove 
of  Argus,  were  destroyed  in  consequence  of  Cleo- 
menes causing  it  to  be  set  on  fire.  (Herod.  VI.  83.) 
Pausanias  affirms  that  Argos  must  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Cleomenes  and  the  Spartans  after  this 
signal  overthrow,  had  it  not  been  saved  by  the  daring 
courage  and  patriotism  of  a  woman  named  Tele- 
silla,  who  incited  the  rest  of  the  Argive  population, 
and  even  those  of  her  own  sex,  to  take  up  arms  in 
defence  of  their  city.  (Corinth.  20.)  Subsequently, 
however,  the  slaves  of  Argos,  taking  advantage  of 
the  enfeebled  state  of  their  country,  openly  rebelled, 
and,  overturning  the  existing  government,  retained 
the  sovereign  power  in  their  own  hands,  till  the  sons 
of  their  former  masters,  arriving  at  the  age  of  man- 
hood, expelled  them  from  the  city :  they  afterwards 
occupied  the  town  of  Tiryns  and  made  war  upon 
Argos  from  thence,  but  were  at  length  finally  sub- 
dued. (Herod.  VI.  83.)  It  was  partly  owing  to 
these  internal  commotions,  and  partly  also  to  the 
jealousy  which  subsisted  between  the  Argives  and 

Q  3 
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the  Lacedaemonians,  that  the  former  took  no  part 
in  the  Persian  war.  They  asserted,  indeed,  as  He- 
rodotus reports,  that,  having  consulted  the  oracle,  it 
recommended  their  remaining  at  home  during  the 
conflict ;  nevertheless  they  had  sent  an  embassy  to 
Sparta  with  offers  of  contributing  their  assistance 
against  the  common  enemy,  provided  the  Lacedae- 
monians would  grant  them  a  truce  of  thirty  years, 
and  allow  them  the  command  of  half  the  troops  em- 
ployed in  the  defence  of  Greece.  But,  as  the  two 
states  could  not  agree  on  the  latter  article,  the  Ar- 
gives  finally  remained  neuter.  A  general  report 
however  prevailed  that  they  had  been  induced  to 
adopt  this  line  of  conduct  by  secret  offers  from 
Xerxes.  (Herod.  VII.  148.)  Not  long  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Persian  war  the  Argives,  actuated 
by  motives  of  envy  against  the  Mycenaeans,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  at  Thermopylae,  made  war 
upon  that  people,  and,  after  taking  Mycenae,  finally 
destroyed  the  city  in  the  first  year  of  the  78th  Olym- 
piad. 468  B.  C.  (Diod.  Sic.  XI.  c.  65.  Strab.  VIII. 
p.  372.  Pausan.  Corinth.  16.)  Twenty  years  after 
this  event,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  between  Argos 
and  Sparta  for  the  space  of  thirty  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  arrangement  the  former  preserved 
a  strict  neutrality  during  the  first  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war ;  but,  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce, 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  that  memorable  contest,  the 
Argives  found  themselves  at  liberty  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  either  of  the  belligerent  parties,  according 
as  their  interest  or  inclination  might  lead  them. 
(Time.  V.  14.)  At  this  juncture  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Athens;  but  on 
the  other  hand  they  had  given  great  cause  of  discon- 
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tent  to  the  Corinthians,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans, 
who  now  naturally  sought  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  Argos  in  forming  a  league  against  Sparta.  This 
state,  whose  institutions  and  political  views  were 
always  opposed  to  those  of  Lacedaemon,  gladly  em- 
braced the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  wresting 
from  that  power  the  rank  it  had  so  long  held  in 
the  Peloponnesus.  Athens  also,  by  the  machina- 
tions of  Alcibiades,  was  induced  to  join  the  coali- 
tion, and  form  an  alliance  with  the  Eleans,  Manti- 
neans, and  Argives,  for  100  years.  (Thuc.  V.  47.) 
Hostilities  commenced  with  an  attack  on  the  city  of 
Epidaurus  by  the  Argives,  when  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians despatched  an  army,  under  the  command  of 
their  king  Agis,  to  invade  Argolis  on  one  side,  while 
the  Boeotians,  Corinthians,  and  other  allies  should 
attack  it  on  the  other.  By  these  judicious  measures 
the  Argives,  who  had  advanced  into  Arcadia,  were 
surrounded,  and  cut  off  from  their  city  ;  and  had 
the  Lacedaemonian  king  pressed  his  advantage,  they 
must  have  been  totally  routed.  Agis  however 
agreed  to  the  proposals  of  Thrasyllus  and  Aiciphron, 
two  leading  men  among  the  Argives,  for  settling 
the  differences  between  the  contending  states,  and 
unexpectedly  drew  off  his  army,  thus  incurring  the 
just  censure  of  his  countrymen  and  their  allies  ;  nor 
were  the  Argives  less  displeased  with  those  who 
had  entered  into  this  negotiation  on  their  behalf,  as 
they  were  not  aware  of  the  real  danger  of  their  situ- 
ation, and  conceived  they  had  lost  a  fair  opportunity 
of  defeating  their  enemies.  (Thuc.  V.  57.  et  seq.) 
The  following  year  the  hostile  armies  met  in  the 
plains  of  Mantinea,  where  a  decisive  battle  was 
fought,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Ar- 

q  4 
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gives  and  their  allies.  This  event  dissolved  the 
confederacy  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the 
Argives  not  only  made  peace  with  that  people,  but 
were  even  persuaded  by  them  to  convert  their 
hitherto  democratical  constitution  into  an  aristo- 
cracy. (Thuc.  V.  65—81.) 

Not  long  after,  however,  a  counter  revolution  took 
place,  when  the  people  revolted,  and,  after  overpow- 
ering the  oligarchical  party,  entered  once  more  into 
an  alliance  with  Athens.  Having  obtained  the 
assistance  of  that  power,  they  now  erected  long- 
walls  extending  from  the  city  to  the  sea,  which 
insured  to  them  a  constant  communication  with 
their  allies  by  means  of  that  element.  (Thuc.  V.  82.) 
The  Argives,  induced  by  gratitude  for  the  interest 
which  Alcibiades  had  taken  in  their  affairs,  joined 
the  Sicilian  expedition,  (VI.  29.)  and,  even  after  the 
disastrous  termination  of  that  enterprise,  they  con- 
tinued to  support  the  Athenian  cause,  till  the  defeat 
they  sustained  near  Miletus  obliged  them  to  recall 
their  forces.  (VIII.  25.) 

Argos,  adhering  to  the  principle  of  opposing  the 
aggrandizement  of  Sparta,  joined  the  league  which 
was  afterwards  set  on  foot  against  that  power  by  the 
influence  of  Persia ;  and  furnished  troops  for  the 
battles  of  Nemea,  Coronea,  and  the  other  principal 
engagements  which  took  place  during  what  is  usu- 
ally termed  the  Corinthian  war,  which  was  concluded 
by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas.  (Xen.  Hell.  IV.  pass.) 
On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between  the  Boeotians 
and  Lacedaemonians,  the  Argives  again  joined  the 
former,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  (Hell. 
VII.  5.)  After  this  period,  no  event  of  interest  or  im- 
portance occurs  in  the  history  of  Argos,  until  the  un- 
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successful  attempt  made  to  surprise  and  capture  that 
city  by  Pyrrhus.  This  prince,  being  then  at  war 
with  Antigonus  Gonatas,  whom  he  had  driven  from 
Macedonia,  having  failed  in  the  enterprise  he  medi- 
tated against  Sparta,  marched  rapidly  on  Argos, 
which  he  reached  during  the  night,  and  had  already 
penetrated  into  the  town,  when  succours  arrived  from 
Antigonus.  Pyrrhus  being  soon  after  slain,  his 
troops  were  all  destroyed  or  made  prisoners.  (Plut. 
Vit.  Pyrrh.  Pausan.  Attic.  13.  Strab.VIII.  p.  377.  Liv. 
XXXI.  7.)  Argos,  like  many  other  Peloponnesian 
states,  became  afterwards  subject  to  the  domination 
of  a  tyrant ;  but  when,  by  the  talents  and  energy  of 
Aratus,  Corinth  and  Sicyon  had  been  emancipated, 
Aristomachus,  who  then  reigned  in  the  former  city, 
voluntarily  abdicated  his  authority,  and  persuaded 
the  Argives  to  join  the  Achaean  league.  (Polyb.  II. 
44.)  During  the  momentary  success  obtained  by 
Cleomenes,  Argos  fell  into  the  hands  of  that  prince, 
but  it  was  presently  recovered  by  the  Achseans,  and 
continued  to  form  part  of  their  confederacy  till  its 
final  dissolution  by  the  Romans.  (Polyb.  II.  52.  et 
seq.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  377.) 

We  know  but  little  of  the  constitutional  details  of 
the  government  of  Argos  during  even  the  more  flou- 
rishing period  of  the  republic.  We  are  informed, 
generally,  that  it  consisted  of  a  democracy,  and  that 
the  administration  was  conducted  by  one  magistrate, 
whom  Herodotus  calls  king,  and  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly, with  the  composition  of  which  we  are  not 
acquainted.  (Herod.  VII.  148,  9.)  Thucydides  men- 
tions also  a  more  select  body  consisting  of  eighty 
members,  and  officers  named  aprlvai.  (V.  47.)  In  the 
time  of  the  Achaean  league,  the  first  officer  of  the  state 
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appears  to  have  been  elected  by  the  people.  (Liv. 
XXXII.  25.)  The  population  was  divided  into 
three  classes,  consisting  of  citizens,  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  or  vepioiiau,  and  slaves  or  vassals  called 
yvfAwjres.  (Aristot.  Rep.  V.  2,  8.  Plut.  II.  245  D.  F. 
J.  Poll.  III.  83.)  The  number  of  the  first  class 
might  amount  to  16,000,  being  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  Athenian  citizens.  (Lys.  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  p. 
531.)  The  free  part  of  the  population  may  there- 
fore be  estimated  at  65,000  souls,  to  which  if  we 
add  the  vepioticoi  and  slaves,  we  shall  have  an  aggre- 
gate of  nearly  110,000  persons  b. 

The  territory  of  Argos  was  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Arcadia,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Sicyonian  and 
Corinthian  districts  ;  to  the  south  it  extended  to  the 
little  canton  of  Cynuria,  which  we  shall  consider  as 
included  within  its  limits. 

It  is  usual  to  assign  also  to  Argolis  the  small  re- 
publics of  Hermione,  Troezen,  Epidaurus,  and  Phlius, 
for  the  sake  of  classification  ;  since,  properly  speak- 
ing, they  were  autonomous  cities,  and  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  Argos.  The  whole  area  of  the  province, 
including  these  minor  states,  may  have  contained 
about  1100  square  miles.  The  country  was  mostly 
hilly;  but  the  plains  were  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 

The  epithet  of  7roXvdtxpiov,  or  arid,  which  Homer 
applies  to  Argos,  was  supposed  to  refer  only  to  the 
city,  and  not  to  its  territory.  Some  commentators, 
however,  have  assigned  a  different  signification  to 
the  word : 

YLcti  xsv  eksyxKTTOc  ttoAuSAImov  '  Apyoc  Ikoi[x^v. 

(Cf.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  370.) 
Cynuria.         The    small    territory    of    Cynuria    was    situated 
b  See  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  Appendix,  p.  42(5. 
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on  the  shore  of  the  Argolic  gulf,  and  bordered  on 
Laconia,  Arcadia,  and  Argolis  properly  so  called. 
Its  inhabitants  were  an  ancient  race,  accounted  in- 
digenous by  Herodotus,  but  belonging  probably  to 
the  Leleges  or  the  Pelasgi.  (VIII.  73.)  The  posses- 
sion of  this  tract  of  country  led  to  frequent  disputes 
and  hostilities  between  the  Spartans  and  Argives ; 
and  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Echestratus  the  son  of 
Agis,  the  first  king  of  Sparta,  Pausanias  writes  that 
the  Cynurians,  who  were  of  Argive  race,  had  been 
expelled  from  their  homes  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
under  pretence  that  they  committed  depredations  on 
the  Spartan  territory.  (Pausan.  Lacon.  2,  7-  Steph. 
Byz.  v.  Kvvovpia.  c) 

The  principal  town  of  Cynuria  was  Thyrea,  near  Thyrea. 
which  the  celebrated  battle  was  fought  between  300 
Spartans  and  an  equal  number  of  Argives.  Othry- 
ades,  the  only  surviving  champion  of  the  former 
people,  remained  master  of  the  field,  and  erected  a 
trophy  ;  but  unwilling,  as  it  is  affirmed,  to  outlive 
so  many  brave  companions,  he  destroyed  himself. 
The  Argives  being  defeated  in  a  general  action  not 
long  after,  Thyrea  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
Spartans,  (Herod.  I.  82.  Isocrat.  in  Archid.  Pausan. 
Lacon.  7.  Corinth.  38.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  376.)  who 
established  there  the  iEginetae  upon  the  expulsion 
of  that  people  from  their  island  by  the  Athenians. 
(Thuc.  II.  27.)  During  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
however,  the  latter,  having  landed  on  the  Cynurian 
coast,  captured  the  town,  which  was  about  ten  stadia 


c  Bekker,  in  his   edition    of  the  word,  which  can  hardly  be 

Thucydides,     reads     Kvvoa-ovpia,  warranted  by  the  authority  of 

(IV.  56.    V.  41.)    a    variation  two  or  three  MSS. 
from  the  usual  form  of  writing 
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Thyreates 
sinus. 


Anthene. 


Neris. 
Eva. 

Parnon 
mons. 


Tanus  fl. 


Eunaea. 


Anigreea. 


Apolia- 
thmi. 


Gencsium. 

Lerne  pa- 
lus. 


from  the  sea,  and,  setting  it  on  fire,  carried  off  all 
the  inhabitants.  (IV.  56.)  Thyrea  was  afterwards 
ceded  by  treaty  to  the  Argives.  (V.  41.  Pausan. 
Corinth.  38.)  In  Pausanias's  time  it  was  but  an 
inconsiderable  place.  (Corinth,  loc.  cit.  Cf.  Steph. 
Byz.  v.  Qvpea.)  This  city  was  probably  situated  not 
far  from  the  modern  town  of  Ast?*o,  which  now 
gives  its  name  to  a  small  bay  formerly  called  Thy- 
reates sinus.  (Pausan.  Corinth,  loc.  cit.) 

Not  far  from  thence  we  should  seek  the  ruins  of 
Anthene,  another  town  once  occupied  by  the  i£gi- 
netae  together  with  Thyrea.  (Pausan.  Corinth.  38.) 
It  was  restored  to  the  Argives  after  the  battle  of 
Amphipolis.  (Thuc.  V.  41.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'AvSdva.) 
Pausanias  notices  in  the  same  vicinity  two  other  vil- 
lages, named  Neris  and  Eva.  Above  the  latter  rose 
mount  Parnon,  which  separated  the  Argive,  Lace- 
daemonian, and  Arcadian  territories,  the  boundaries 
being  marked  by  some  Hernias  erected  on  the  sum- 
mit. The  modern  name  of  this  mountain  is  Pour- 
houra  or  Perhena.  The  river  Tanus,  which  flowed 
into  the  gulf  of  Thyrea,  derived  its  source  from 
thence.  It  is  now  called  Hagios  Petros,  or  St. 
Peter's  river,  from  a  small  place  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  also  that  of  the  surrounding  district.  Ste- 
phanus  assigns  to  the  Cynurians  a  town  named  Eu- 
naea.   (v.  Evvai.) 

Returning  to  Thyrea,  and  advancing  along  the 
coast,  Pausanias  notices  a  tract  of  land  called  Ani- 
graea,  which  produced  excellent  olives,  and  a  spot 
named  Apobathmi,  where  Danaus  is  said  to  have 
first  landed  on  his  arrival  from  Egypt.  Beyond  was 
Gencsium,  remarkable  for  a  temple  of  Neptune. 
(Corinth.  38.)     Lerne,  rendered  so   celebrated   by 
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the  fable  of  the  many-headed  monster  slain  by  Her- 
cules, was  a  small  lake  near  the  coast,  formed  by  se- 
veral sources  which  discharged  themselves  into  its 
bason.  Minerva  is  said  to  have  purified  the  daugh- 
ters of  Danaus  by  means  of  its  waters  ;  which  circum- 
stance subsequently  gave  rise  to  certain  mystic  rites 
called  Lernaea,  instituted,  as  Pausanias  affirms,  by 
Philammon,  son  of  Apollo  and  father  of  Thamyris, 
in  honour  of  Ceres.  (Corinth.  37.  Strab.  VIII.  p. 
371.) 

E»7re  Aspvotiot$  an  a.x.Ta$ 
StsAAsv  Is  afj.<pt$a\aGcrov 

NVnwv—  Pind.  Oltmp.  VII.  60. 

Tav  re  fxvpioxpavov 
Ylokv^ovov  xvva  Aspvccs 
Tlpav  e^e7t6poocrsv 
BeAerj  r  a/A^ljSaXAe. 

Eur.  Herc.  Fur.  419. 

(Cf.  Hesiod.  Theog.  314.  Soph.  Trach.  1096.  Apol- 
lod.  II.  5,  2.) 

The  fountain  Amymone,  so  called  from  one  of  Amymone 
the  above-mentioned  daughters  of  Danaus,  was  the  ° 
most  famous  among  the  streams  which  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  the  Lernaean  lake  : 

OS'  Icttiv,  aip/jw.aX«;T»Saj 
lO$  lop)  Ori(3uici$  MvxqvcuGl 

Aepvcaa  ts  daxreiv  Tptaiva 

Yloos&uveioic  'AfLVfioovloKriv 
'TSacn  louksluv  wepfixXwv. 

Eur.  Phcen.  194. 

Quasrit  Boeotia  Dircen, 

Argos  Amymonen —         Ovid.  Metam.  II.  239. 
Testis  Amymone,  latices  cum  ferret  in  arvis, 
Compressa,  et  Lerne  pulsa  tridente  palus. 

Propert.  Eleg.  II.  26,  47. 
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(Cf.  Pausan.  Corinth.  37.  Apollod.  II.  1,  4.)  Near 
this  source  was  a  grove  containing  statues  of  Ceres 
and  Bacchus.     Pausanias  also  notices  the  fountain 

Aicyonia  of  Amphiaraus,  and  the  Halcyonian  pool,  the  depth 
of  which  was  so  great,  that  when  Nero  attempted 
to  measure  it  by  means  of  a  plummet  several  stadia 
in  length,  he  could  discover  no  bottom.  This  small 
lake  was  about  one  third  of  a  stadium  in  circumfe- 
rence. Its  banks  were  grassy,  and  covered  with 
rushes.  Nocturnal  orgies  were  there  celebrated  once 
a  year  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  (Pausan.  Corinth.  38.) 

Pontinus    The  river  Pontinus  had  its  source  on  a  hill  of  the 

fl.  et  mons.  .  „  . 

same  name,  where  was  a  temple  ot  Minerva  oaitis  and 
the  house  of  Hippomedon,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs 
who  fought  against  Thebes  :  (Pausan.  Corinth.  36  :) 

Aepvalu  S'  olxsl  v«ju.a9'  'l7nrofxe§cov  ava.Z. 

Eumr.  Phcen.  127. 

Dodwell  describes  the  Lernaean  lake  as  a  small 
marshy  pool,  overgrown  with  reeds.  A  stream 
which  issues  from  it  discharges  itself  into  the  sea 
after  turning  some  mills,  whence  it  has  taken  the 
name  Muloi.  The  marsh  is  formed  by  several  clear 
and  copious  springs,  which  rush  out  of  a  rock  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill.  It  is  however  so  diminutive,  and  so 
much  concealed  by  reeds,  and  other  aquatic  plants, 
that  it  might  easily  be  passed  without  attracting  the 
attention  of  a  traveller.  The  millers  who  live  near 
it  assured  him  it  had  no  bottom  d.  North  of  Lerna 
chimarms  was  the  torrent  Chimarrus,  and  beyond  it  the  Era- 
Erasi'nusfl.  sinus,  a  stream  mentioned  by  several  writers  of  an- 
tiquity. Herodotus  states  that  it  was  said  to  de- 
rive its  waters  from  the  lake  of  Stymphalus  in  Ar- 
cadia by  a  subterraneous  channel.  (VI.  76.  Strab. 
d  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  225.  Itiner.  of"  the  Morea,  p.  175. 
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VIII.  p.  371)  The  Erasinus,  according  to  Pausa- 
nias, reappeared  in  Argolis  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Chaon,  and  joined  another  river  named  Phrixus,  Phrixus  fl. 
which  discharged  itself  into  the  sea  between  Lerna 
and  Temenium.  (Corinth.  24,  36.)  The  latter  place 
was  so  called  from  Temenus,  the  son  of  Aristoma-  Teme- 
chus,  who  fortified  it  in  the  war  waged  by  the  Do- 
rians and  Heraclidae  against  Tisamenus  and  the 
Achaeans.  Pausanias  observed  there  his  tomb,  and 
two  temples  dedicated  to  Neptune  and  Venus.  (Co- 
rinth. 38.)  Strabo  affirms  that  Temenium  was  twenty- 
six  stadia  from  Argos.  (VIII.  p.  368.)  Stephanus 
Byz.   improperly  assigns  it  to   Messenia.    (v.  Typi- 

VIOV.) 

Nauplia,  the  port  of  Argos,  derived  its  name  and  Nauplia. 
origin  from  Nauplius,  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Amy- 
mone.    (Strab.  VIII.  p.  368.    Herod.  VI.  76.  Xen. 
Hell.  IV.  7,  6.) 

Hxs»  yap  k;  yv\zv  MsveAewj  Tpo/aj  aVo, 
Aijxsva.  Ss  Nau7rA»'=iov  ex7rA»jpa>t/  7t\cctyj 
AktoChtiv  6py.s~t  dapov  ex  Tgo/a$  %povov 
"AXcikti  %Kay^h'ig —  ElIR.  OREST.  54. 

'Ev  KawirXia  8e  aeXfLuQ'  wpfiKTTcii  vswv. 

Ibid.  242. 

To  8'   Apyog  avTOV  u.s<jtov  jj  Ti  NainrXla. 

Iph.  Taur.  804. 

Nauplia  was  deserted  and  in  ruins  when  visited  by 
Pausanias.  The  inhabitants  had  been  expelled  se- 
veral centuries  before  by  the  Argives,  upon  suspi- 
cion of  their  favouring  the  Spartans.  The  latter 
people  in  consequence  received  them  into  their  terri- 
tory, and  established  them  at  Methone  of  Messenia. 
(Pausan.  Messen.  35.)  He  noticed  the  vestiges  of 
its  walls  and  harbour,  the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  a 
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fountain  named  Canathus.  (Pausan.  Corinth.  38. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  NawrAi*.)  It  has  been  succeeded  by 
the  modern  town  of  Napoll  di  Romania,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  Greeks,  which  possesses  a  fortress  of 
some  strength.  Dodwell  observed  there  some  re- 
mains of  the  walls,  which  were  constructed  in  the 
polygonal  style.  "  The  site  of  the  temple  of  Nep- 
"  tune  is  not  known ;  but  the  fountain  Canathos 
"  still  exhibits  a  copious  flow  of  water e."  Sir  W. 
Gell  remarks,  that  "  Nauplia  is  the  best  built  city  of 
"  the  Morea.  It  is  situated  on  a  rocky  point,  on 
"  which  are  many  remains  of  the  ancient  wall.  The 
"  port  is  excellent  and  very  defensible f."  Nauplia, 
according  to  Pausanias,  was  fifty  stadia  from  Teme- 
nium. 
Argos.  Argos,  which  still  preserves  its  name,  was  generally 

looked  upon  as  the  most  ancient  city  of  Greece. 
(Diod.  Sic.  I.  17.)  Its  early  prosperity  and  com- 
mercial connection  with  the  Phoenicians  are  attested 
by  Herodotus.  (1. 1.)  The  walls  of  the  city  were  con- 
structed of  massive  blocks  of  stone,  a  mode  of  build- 
ing which  was  generally  attributed  to  the  Cyclopes  : 

'IttwojSotov  "Apyoj,  fact  rei'^ea 
AaVva,  Y^vxXwkzC  oupavux.  vepovTCii. 

Eur.  Troad.  1087. 

'Agyslx  Tziyti  xa»  KvxXwTrelav  irohiv. 

Eur.  Herc.  Fur.  15. 

It  was  also  protected  by  two  citadels,  situated  on 
towering  rocks,  and  surrounded  by  fortifications 
equally  strong.  The  principal  one  was  named  La- 
rissa.  (Pausan.  Corinth.  23.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  370. 
Liv.  XXXIV.  25.)  When  the  tour  of  Greece  was 
made  by  Paulus  iEmilius,  after  the  victory  of  Pydna, 
c  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  247.         f  It'mer.  of  the  Morea,  p.  181. 
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Argos  was  one  of  the  cities  which  most  attracted  his 
attention  from  its  size  and  opulence.  (Liv.  XLV. 
27.  Polyb.  XXX.  15.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it 
was  inferior  only  to  Sparta  in  extent  and  popula- 
tion;  (VIII.  p.  377.)  and  from  the  description  of 
Pausanias  it  is  evident  that  when  he  visited  this  ce- 
lebrated town,  it  was  adorned  with  many  sumptuous 
buildings  and  noble  works  of  art.  Argos  produced 
some  of  the  first  sculptors  of  Greece,  among  whom 
were  Ageladas,  the  master  of  Phidias,  and  Polycle- 
tus,  who  surpassed  all  the  artists  of  antiquity  in  cor- 
rectness of  design.  Music  was  also  highly  culti- 
vated in  this  city,  and  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius, the  Argives,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  ac- 
counted the  first  musicians  of  the  age.  (III.  131.) 

The  most  ancient  and  celebrated  temple  within 
the  walls  was  that  of  the  Lycian  Apollo,  founded,  as 
it  is  said,  by  Danaus.     It  was  enriched  with  various 
monuments  and   works  of  art.     Among   these  the 
most    remarkable    were    the    statues    of  Biton,    an 
athlet,   whose  strength   was  so   prodigious  that  he 
could  carry  an  ox  on  his  shoulder,  and  of  Ladas, 
who  in  swiftness  of  foot  surpassed  all  the  men  of  his 
day.     The  effigy  of  Venus  Nicephora  had  been  de- 
dicated by  Hypermnestra,  the  daughter  of  Danaus. 
Here  were  the  monument  of  Linus,  the  statue  of 
Apollo  Agyieus,  and  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Pluvius,  on 
which  the  seven  Argive  chiefs  swore  to  take  Thebes, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.     The  effigy  of  Jupiter  Mi- 
lichius,  erected  after  the  conclusion  of  a  desperate 
struggle  between  the  aristocracy  and  people,  was  by 
Polycletus  ;  near  it  were  placed  the  statues  of  Cleo- 
bis  and  of  Biton,  represented  in  the  act  of  drawing 
their  mother's  chariot  to  the  temple  of  Juno.  (He- 

VOL.  III.  n 
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rod.  I.  31.)  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Nemesis  stood 
opposite  to  that  of  Apollo ;  it  contained  a  brasen 
statue  by  Lysippus.  Beyond  might  be  seen  the 
tomb  of  Phoroneus,  the  shrines  of  Fortune  and  the 
Hours  ;  the  statues  of  the  seven  chiefs  who  perished 
under  the  walls  of  Thebes,  and  those  of  their  sons 
who  afterwards  captured  that  city.  Not  far  from 
thence  were  the  monument  of  Danaus,  and  the  ce- 
notaph of  those  Argives  who  fell  before  Troy,  or  on 
their  return  from  the  expedition.  Pausanias  now 
passes  on  to  the  temples  of  Jupiter  Servator,  and 
the  river  Cephissus  ;  the  spot  called  Criterium,  where 
Hypermnestra  was  said  to  have  been  judged  by  Da- 
naus, and  the  theatre,  above  which  was  the  temple 
of  Venus.  In  front  of  the  latter  was  raised  a  co- 
lumn, surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  poetess  Tele- 
silla,  celebrated  for  her  defence  of  the  city  against 
the  Spartans  commanded  by  Cleomenes.  She  was 
represented  as  gazing  on  a  helmet  which  she  was 
about  to  place  on  her  head,  while  her  writings  were 
scattered  at  her  feet.  Proceeding  from  thence  to 
the  forum,  the  traveller  passed  the  temple  of  iEscu- 
lapius  and  that  of  Diana  Pitho,  founded  by  Hy- 
permnestra, whose  monument  was  to  be  seen  not 
far  from  thence  on  the  site  called  Delta.  Beyond 
were  situated  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Phyxius,  and  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  surnamed  EaXmy^,  or  trumpet, 
dedicated  by  Hegelaus,  son  of  Tyrrhenus,  who  was 
said  to  have  invented  that  instrument.  The  poet 
Epimenides  was  interred  in  front  of  this  edifice. 
Having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  a  war  which  they  waged  against  the  Gnossians, 
he  was  afterwards  put  to  death,  because  his  predic- 
tions were  unfavourable.     In  the  centre  of  the  fo- 
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rum  rose  the  monumental  trophy,  erected  by  the  Ar- 
gives  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus.  On  this  were 
sculptured,  besides  other  devices,  the  arms  worn  by 
that  monarch  in  battles,  and  some  figures  of  ele- 
phants ;  but  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Ceres,  near  which  he  fell,  and  his  shield  was 
affixed  above  the  entrance. 

In  the  same  quarter  were  to  be  seen  the  tomb  of 
Gorgophone,  daughter  of  Perseus,  the  trophy  erected 
by  the  Argives  to  commemorate  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Laphaes,  who  had  usurped  the  sovereign 
authority ;  but  being  afterwards  expelled,  sought  to 
recover  his  power  by  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians. The  temple  of  Latona  was  remarkable 
for  a  statue  of  the  goddess  by  Praxiteles.  Those  of 
Juno  Anthea  and  the  Pelasgian  Ceres  were  in  the 
same  vicinity ;  beyond  might  be  seen  the  monu- 
ment of  Pelasgus,  the  shrine  of  Neptunus  Prosclys- 
tius,  the  tomb  of  Argos,  and  the  temple  of  the  Dios- 
curi ;  the  latter  enriched  with  several  statues  in 
ebony  and  ivory,  by  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis.  The 
temple  of  Lucina  was  dedicated  by  Helen  after  her 
return  from  Attica ;  that  of  Hecata  was  adorned 
with  three  effigies  of  the  goddess ;  one  in  marble  by 
Scopas,  the  other  two  of  brass  by  Polycletus  and 
Naucydes.  From  thence  Pausanias  proceeds  to  the 
gymnasium,  named  after  Cylarabis,  son  of  Sthene- 
lus.  (Cf.  Liv.  XXXIV.  26.  Plut.  Pyrrh.)  It  stood 
near  one  of  the  city  gates,  and  contained  a  figure 
of  Minerva  Pania,  and  the  monuments  of  Sthene- 
lus  and  Cylarabis  ;  in  the  same  quarter  were  si- 
tuated the  tumulus  of  the  Argives  who  fell  before 
Syracuse  in  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  the  tomb 
of  Sacadas,  a  celebrated  musician.  In  another  di- 
ll 2 
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rection  the  spectator  beheld  the  temple  of  Bacchus, 
the  house  of  Adrastus,  the  monument  of  Eriphyle, 
and  the  shrines  of  Amphiaraus  and  Bato:  this 
quarter  was  designated  by  the  name  of  Coele. 

Returning  from  thence,  Pausanias  notices  the 
temple  of  iEsculapius,  adorned  with  statues  of  the 
god  and  of  Hygeia  by  Xenophilus  and  Strato,  who 
had  also  sculptured  their  own  effigies ;  he  then  men- 
tions the  subterraneous  structure  built  by  Acrisius, 
and  the  brasen  chamber  erected  over  it,  to  guard  his 
daughter  Danae ;  (Cf.  Soph.  Antig.  955.  Hor.  Od. 
III.  16, 1.)  This  being  afterwards  destroyed  by  Peri- 
laus,  tyrant  of  Argos,  made  way  for  the  monument 
of  Crotopus,  and  the  temples  of  the  Cretan  Bacchus 
and  Venus  Urania.  In  ascending  to  the  citadel 
Larissa,  Pausanias  points  out  the  temples  of  Juno 
Acraea,  Apollo  Diradiotes,  and  Minerva  'Ofyfapiw,  or 
sharp-sighted.  Near  the  latter  edifice,  founded,  as 
it  is  said,  by  Diomed,  was  the  stadium,  in  which  the 
Argives  held  games  in  honour  of  the  Nemean  Ju- 
piter and  Juno  ;  higher  up  was  placed  the  monu- 
ment of  the  sons  of  iEgyptus.  The  acropolis  de- 
rived its  name  from  Larissa,  daughter  of  Pelasgus. 
It  was  also  called  Aspis.  (Plut.  Cleomen.)  The 
temple  of  Jupiter  Larissaeus  crowned  its  summit.) 
(Cf.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  370.  Plut.  Pyrrh.  Liv.  XXXIV. 
25.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Adpiaaa.)  There  was  also  another 
temple  dedicated  to  Minerva.  (Pausan.  Corinth.  24.) 

Dodwell  says,  "  This  acropolis  stands  upon  a 
"  pointed  rock,  of  considerable  elevation  and  great 
"  natural  strength ;  there  are  still  some  fine  remains 
"  of  polygonal  construction,  which  are  probably  the 
"  Cyclopian  walls  alluded  to  by  Euripides.  The 
"  walls  encircle  the  summit  of  the  acropolis,  and  the 
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"  modern  castle  is  erected  on  the  ancient  remains  in 
"  which  the  lower  parts  of  some  round  and  square 
"  towers  are  visible  s."  There  are  no  other  ruins 
which  can  be  identified  but  those  of  the  theatre, 
which  are  below  the  citadel  h.  A  monastery,  which 
stands  on  a  rocky  eminence  to  the  north  of  Larissa, 
is  supposed  by  Dodwell  to  answer  to  the  site  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  temple  of  Apollo  Diradiotes  K 
Pouqueville  places  that  of  Juno  Acrsea  to  the  east  of 
the  citadel k. 

The  river  Inachus  flowed  at  the  foot  of  the  aero-  inachus  fl. 
polis,  and  emptied  itself  into  the  bay  of  Nauplia. 
Its  real  source  was  in  mount  Lyrceius  on  the  con- 
fines of  Arcadia  ;  but  the  poets,  who  delighted  in  fic- 
tion, imagined  it  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Inachus  of 
Amphilochia,  which  after  mingling  with  the  Ache- 
lous  passed  under  ground,  and  reappeared  in  Argo- 
lis.  (Strab.  VI.  p.  271.  VIII.  p.  370.) 

'H  yrjs  ttixXuiov  '  Apyo$,  'Ivap^ou  poet), 

"OSsv  nor   apag  vava)  ^i\ia^  "Aprjv 

'Ec  yyv  Interne  TpwuS  'Ayctftepvoov  ava£. 

Eur.  Electr.  1. 

NelAoj  yup  ov%  oywiov  'ly&ym  ysvog 

Tptysi —  tEschyl.  Suppl.  513. 

Iva%£  yevvxTop,  irai  xprjvoby 
YlcLTqbg  'Qxeuvou,  \ukya.  7rps<Tf3i6cov 

Apyoos  re  yuiug,  'Hpcc$  ts  wayo^ 
Ka)  TuptrrjvoTtn  YlsXucryol^ 

Soph.  Inach.  Frag.  11. 

Argumentum  ingens,  et  custos  virginis  Argus, 
Coelataque  amnem  fundens  pater  Inachus  urna. 

JEu.  VII.  791. 

b  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  220.  '  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  22 1 . 

h  Cell's  Itiner.  of  the   Mo-  k  T.  V.  p.  207. 

rea,  p.  164.  Dodwell,  ibid. 
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Pausanias  states  that  the  Inachus  derived  its  source 
from  mount  Artemisium.  (Corinth.  25.  Arcad.  6. 
Plut.  de  Fluv.)  Dodwell  says,  "  that  the  bed  of 
"  this  river  is  a  short  way  to  the  north-east  of  Ar- 
"  gos.  It  is  usually  dry,  but  supplied  with  casual 
"  floods  after  hard  rains,  and  the  meltinjr  of  snow 


'& 


"  on  the  surrounding  mountains."  It  rises  about 
ten  miles  from  Argos,  at  a  place  called  31?ishi,  in 
the  way  to  Tripoli  in  Arcadia.  In  the  winter  it 
sometimes  descends  from  the  mountains  in  a  rolling 
mass,  when  it  does  considerable  damage  to  the  town1. 
It  is  now  called  Jferia,  which  means  dry. 

On  the  road  to  Mycenae  the  traveller  passed  the 
altar  of  the  Sun,  and,  after  crossing  the  Inachus,  the 
temple  of  the  Mysian  Ceres,  the  tomb  of  Thyestes, 
and  the  heroon  of  Perseus.  (Pausan.  Corinth.  18.) 
Mycenae.  Mycenae  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Perseus 
after  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Acrisius.  (Pausan. 
Corinth.  16.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  377.) 

....  •JtoKia'^a.  TlspGecios, 
KuxAujxsiwv  itovov  ^epa>v. 

Euitir.  Iph.  Aul.  1500. 

The  name  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived 
from  Mycene,  daughter  of  Inachus ;  but  others  as- 
signed a  different  origin  to  the  word,  as  may  be 
seen  from  Pausanias.  (Corinth.  16.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz. 
v.  MvKyjvai.)  Perseus  was  succeeded  by  Sthenelus, 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Pelops  named  Aystyda- 
meia ;  after  whom  followed  Eurystheus,  Atreus, 
and  Agamemnon  :  under  the  latter  monarch,  the  em- 
pire of  Mycenae  reached  its  highest  degree  of  opu- 
lence and  power,  since  his  authority  was  acknow- 

1  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  223. 
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ledged  by  the  whole  of  Greece.  (Thuc.  I,  9.  Strab. 
VIII.  p.  372.  Diod.  Sic.  XL  c.  65.) 

Zeu  -KccTsp,  y)  A'hxvtcc  Xavsiilj  r)  Tvdsog  vlbv, 
,XH  aurbv  fia.(nXr)a.  TToXvxg'jaoio  Muxiijvrjj. 

II.  H.  180. 

O'j  8e  M.vx,Yjvetg  e»%ov,  eux.Ti[j.svov  7iTO\le$cov, 
'Afveiov  ts  Ko'g»v6ov,  evxTijAevocg  TS  K\S'AV0C$, 

****** 
Taiv  sxutov  vr]oov  rjpys  xpetoov   Ayuu.e[/,vwv 
'Arpellrig'  a[xa  tw  ys  7roAu  7rAe7<rr0J  xul  upunoi 
Aao)  sttovt —  II.  B,  569- 

oi  S*  lxctvo[xsv 

(\>aoxsiv  Mu>c7jva?  ra$  ■noKvy^pus'ovi  bpoiv 
Ylo\v<p$opov  Tc  Souaa  IIeA07ri8aJv  toos — 

Soph.  Electr.  8. 

Mycenae,  which  had  been  superior  even  to  Argos 
during  the  Trojan  war,  declined  after  the  return  of 
the  Heraclidae ;  and  in  the  78th  Olympiad,  or  468 
B.  C.  the  Argives,  having  attacked  and  captured  the 
city,  levelled  it  to  the  ground,  and  enslaved  its  in- 
habitants. (Diod.  Sic.  XL  c.  65.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  372. 
et  p.  377.) 

Pausanias  attributes  the  destruction  of  Mycenae 
to  the  envy  which  the  glory  acquired  by  the  troops 
of  that  city  at  Thermopylae  and  Plataea  had  excited 
in  the  minds  of  the  Argives.  (Corinth.  16.  Cf.  He- 
rod. VII.  202.  IX.  28.)  But  Diodorus  affirms  that 
the  war  arose  from  a  dispute  relative  to  the  temple 
of  Juno,  which  was  common  to  the  two  republics, 
(loc.  cit.  Cf.  Strab.  VIII.  371.)  Strabo  states  that 
so  complete  was  the  destruction  of  this  celebrated 
capital,  that  not  a  vestige  remained  of  its  existence. 
This  assertion  however  is  not  correct,  since  Pausa- 
nias informs  us  that  several  parts  of  the  walls  were 

r  4 
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yet  standing,  as  also  one  of  the  gates,  surmounted 
by  lions,  when  he  visited  the  ruins.  Modern  tra- 
vellers have  given  us  a  full  and  interesting  account 
of  these  vestiges ;  among  which  the  most  remark- 
able is  a  subterraneous  chamber,  called  by  Pausanias 
the  treasury  of  Atreus,  and  usually  mentioned  under 
that  name  by  antiquaries  of  the  present  day.  It 
served  also  as  the  burial  vault  of  Atreus,  and  his 
descendants.  (Corinth.  16.)  This  massive  and  sin- 
gular structure  having  been  often  described,  I  shall 
refer  the  reader  to  those  authors  who  have  given 
the  most  full  and  elaborate  account  of  it  m.  The 
gate  of  the  lions  still  remains  in  the  same  state  as  it 
was  when  seen  by  Pausanias,  who  ascribes  it,  as  well 
as  the  treasury,  to  the  Cyclopes,  who  also  raised 
the  fortifications  of  Tiryns.  "  This  gate  forms  the 
"  principal  entrance  to  the  acropolis,  and  a  magni- 
"  ficent  wall  composed  of  irregular  polygons,  closely 
"  united  and  carefully  smoothed,  supports  the  terrace 
"  on  which  it  is  situated.  The  acropolis  is  a  long 
"  irregular  triangle,  standing  nearly  east  and  west. 
"  The  walls  follow  the  sinuosities  of  the  rock, 
"  and  are  mostly  composed  of  the  second  style  of 
"  well  joined  polygons,  although  the  rough  construc- 
"  tion  is  occasionally  seen.  The  traces  within  are 
"  few  and  imperfect n."  Pausanias  also  mentions 
the  monuments  of  Agamemnon  and  Electra.  Cly- 
temnestra  and  iEgistheus  were  interred  without  the 
walls.  The  fountain  of  Perseus,  which  he  likewise 
notices,  "  rises,"  as  Dodwell  informs  us,  "  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  the  north-east  of  the  acropolis, 
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"  and  immediately  after  issuing  from  the  rock  forms 
"  a  small  clear  stream  of  excellent  water,  with  which 
"  Mycenae  was  anciently  supplied0."  The  extent 
of  the  town  itself  has  not  been  ascertained.  Thu- 
cydides,  however,  leads  us  to  suppose  it  was  but 
small,  notwithstanding  the  epithets  of  evpvayvia  and 
evKTifxevov  applied  to  it  by  Homer.  (I.  9.)  Mr.  Dod- 
well  is  of  opinion  "  that  the  walls  of  the  city  ex- 
"  tended  considerably  beyond  the  subterraneous 
"  chambers  to  the  plain  ;"  and  he  adds,  "  that  the 
"  foundations  of  some  edifices,  as  well  as  the  re- 
"  mains  of  houses,  may  be  traced  in  many  places  p." 
The  ruins  are  close  to  the  village  of  Krabata. 

The  temple  of  Juno,  which  according  to  Strabo  Tempium 
was  common  to  the  Argives  and  Mycenaeans,  stood 
on  the  slope  of  mount  Euboea,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  Eubcea 

mans. 

stadia  from  the  city  of  the  latter.  That  part  of  the 
mountain  which  rose  above  the  edifice  was  named 
Acraea,  and  the  lower  portion  Prosymna.  A  rivulet 
called  Asterion  had  its  source  near  the  temple,  butAstenon 
presently  after  disappeared  among  the  rocks.  Eu- 
polemus  was  said  to  be  the  architect  of  this  cele- 
brated building,  which  was  enriched  with  numerous 
bass-reliefs  representing  the  birth  of  Jove,  the  battle 
of  the  gods  and  giants,  as  well  as  various  events 
which  occurred  during  the  siege,  and  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy.  In  the  vestibule  were  ranged  the 
statues  of  the  priestesses  of  Juno,  and  different  he- 
roes ;  that  which  bore  the  name  of  Augustus,  as 
Pausanias  was  informed,  was  originally  intended  for 
Orestes.  The  image  of  the  goddess  was  of  a  colos- 
sal size,   and  represented  seated   on   a  throne.     A 

0  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  242.  v  Ibid.  p.  235. 
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crown,  adorned  with  figures  of  the  Hours  and  Graces, 
encircled  the  head ;  in  one  hand  she  held  a  sceptre, 
in  the  other  a  pomegranate.  This  admirable  statue 
was  wrought  in  gold  and  ivory  by  Polycletus.  (Pau- 
san.  Corinth.  17-  Strab.  VIII.  p.  372.)  The  figure 
of  Hebe,  which  once  stood  near  the  Juno,  was  the 
work  of  Naucydes.  Among  the  various  offerings 
with  which  the  temple  was  enriched,  the  most  re- 
markable were  an  altar  of  silver,  on  which  was  re- 
presented the  marriage  of  Hercules  and  Hebe,  a  pea- 
cock of  gold  studded  with  jewels,  presented  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  and  a  golden  crown  and  robe  of 
purple  by  Nero.  The  first  temple  was  accidentally 
burnt,  the  curtains  having  caught  fire  through  the 
negligence  of  the  priestess  Chryseis,  who  had  fallen 
asleep  ;  she  in  consequence  fled  to  Tegea,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  Minerva  Alea.  The  Ar- 
gives  nevertheless  did  not  remove  her  statue  from  the 
temple,  where  it  still  remained  in  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias.  (Corinth.  17.)  This  fire  happened  in  the  ninth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Thuc.  IV.  133.) 
The  site  of  this  ancient  edifice  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.  Sir  W.  Gell  supposes  it  might  have 
stood  at  Phiti,  or  Phytai,  to  the  west  of  Krabata, 
where  there  are  some  vestiges  %  Mount  Euboea, 
below  which,  according  to  Pausanias,  the  temple 
was  situated,  answers  apparently  to  the  ridge  now 
called  Tricorpho,  or  three  heath r. 
Tiryns.  Tiryns,  celebrated  for  its  massive  walls,  is  said  to 

have  been  founded  by  king  Proetus,  brother  of  Acri- 
sius,  who,  as  Strabo  reports,  employed  for  the  con- 
struction of  his  citadel  workmen  from  Lycia.    These 

'i  Itiner.  of  the  Morea:  p.  161  ;  Dodwell,  t.  II.  p.  21-4. 
r  Pouqueville,  t.  V.  p.  181). 
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are  the  Cyclopes  or  Chirogasteres,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  who  built  the  treasury  of  Athens,  and 
the  great  door-way  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  My- 
cenae.    The  poets  have  also  ascribed  to  them   the 
construction  of  the  walls  of  Argos.  (Strab.  VIII.  p. 
373.    Pausan.   Corinth.   16,  25.    Apollod.    II.  2.  1. 
Eustath.  II.  B.  p.  286.)     These  Cyclopes  appear  to 
be  very  different  from  the  fabulous   giants   of  the 
Odyssey,  though  it  is  probable  the  same  name  was 
applied  to  them  from  the  vast  size  of  the  materials 
they  employed.     It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that 
they  were  Phoenicians,  and  by  others  that  they  were 
of  Egyptian   origin,  on   account    of  the   similarity 
which  subsists  between  their  works  and  the  archi- 
tectural remains  of  those  countries.     The  Scholiast 
of  Euripides    affirms    that    they  were    a    Thracian 
people,  who  migrated  into  different  regions.     From 
these  several  accounts  we  may  generally  infer  that 
the  great  architects  in  question  were  foreigners,  and 
few  in  number,  since  their  works  are  so  rarely  met 
with  in  Greece.     We  are  also  led  to  establish  a  con- 
nection between  them  and  the  Pelasgi  from  the  si- 
milarity in  the  style  of  architecture  adopted  by  the 
latter  in  their  military  constructions  to  the  massive 
fortifications   still  visible  at   Tiryns  and   Mycenae5. 

s  All  these  works  imply  an  whom  we  find  architectural  re- 
advanced  state  of  civilization,  mains  of  equal  solidity  and  mag- 
or  at  least  a  considerable  degree  nitude.  These  were  certainly 
of  opulence  and  power  in  the  the  most  opulent  nations  of  that 
countries  where  they  have  been  country.  See  Dodwell,  Class, 
raised.  Mycenae  and  Orchome-  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  218  ;  Walpole's 
nus  were  proverbially  wealthy,  Coll.  t.  I.  p.  316  ;  Leake's  Asia 
and  it  is  there  that  we  find  the  Minor,  p.  28  ;  Clarke's  Travels, 
finest  specimens  of  Cyclopian  P.  II.  s.  2.  p.  699  ;  Wolf.  An- 
architecture.  In  Italy  the  same  nal.  Litter.  I.  p.  153.  seq.;  Creu- 
remark  holds  with  respect  to  zer,  Symbol.  IV.  48. 
the  Tuscans  and  Volsci,  among 
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Proetus  was  succeeded  by  Perseus,  who  transmitted 
Tiryns  to  his  descendant  Electryon.  Alcmena,  the 
daughter  of  this  prince,  was  married  to  Amphitryon, 
on  whom  the  crown  would  have  devolved,  had  he 
not  been  expelled  by  Sthenelus,  king  of  Argos.  His 
son  Hercules,  however,  afterwards  regained  posses- 
sion of  his  inheritance,  whence  he  derived  the  name 
of  Tirynthius.  (Hesiod.  Scut.  81.  Apollod.  II.  4,  5. 
Diod.  Sic.  IV.  152.  Eur.  Frag.  Tel.  I.  Ovid.  Me- 
tam.  VII.  410.) 

8«ju.a<rs  xaxs/- 

voug  'HpaxXeris  sift  68«r 

"OTJ   7TpOCT0e   7T0TS 

Tipvvdiov  eTTsptrctv  uvtco  gtqixtov — 

Pind.  Olymf.  X.  37. 

tov  ^aXxo^apjxciV  eg  tto\sjxov 

'Aye  guv  TjpuvS/oitr* 

YIpoQpovci  avpLfxa^ov  \g  Tpoiav — 

ISTHM.  VI.  39- 

postquam  Laurentia  victor, 

Geryone  exstincto,  Tirynthius  attigit  arva. 

tEn.  VII.  661. 

This  hero,  after  the  murder  of  Iphitus,  fled  from 
Tiryns,  and  retired  into  the  Trachinian  country : 

cog  txer  avdtg  *1$ito$  TtyvvQictv 
TIpbg  x\iTvv,  »Wouj  vof/,adu$  e^i^0JK07twv, 
Tot  a.Wo<r   olutov  o^ixcc,  QrjTipa  §s  vovv 
E^ovt',  oltt   axpccg  yxe  nvqycooovg  -nXcixog. 

Soph.  Trach.  270. 

Homer  represents  the  city  of  Tiryns  as  subject  to 
the  kings  of  Argos  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 

O'i  §'  "Apyog  r   sl^ov,  TipuvQa  re  ts%ioeg<7uv, 

****** 
Tcov  8'  auQ'  yyEfjiOVEve  fioyv  uyaQbg  A»0|xrj8»j£ — 

II.  B.  559. 
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But  it  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Argives. 
The  date  of  this  event  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  no 
doubt  posterior  to  the  war  in  which  that  people  were 
engaged  with  their  slaves,  who,  as  Herodotus  re- 
ports, occupied  Tiryns  after  their  expulsion  from 
Argos,  and  were  not  finally  conquered  without  great 
difficulty.  (VI.  83.)  We  know  also  that  the  Tiryn- 
thians  sent  some  soldiers  to  Plataea.  (IX.  28.)  Hence 
it  is  probable  that  we  ought  to  refer  the  destruction 
of  their  city  to  the  period  in  which  Mycenae  was 
also  overthrown.  Strabo  reports,  that  on  abandon- 
ing their  homes  the  Tirynthians  retired  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Epidaurus.  (VIII.  p.  373.) 
But  Pausanias  affirms  that  the  greater  part  were 
removed  to  Argos.  (Corinth.  25.) 

The  Tirynthian  citadel  was  named  Licymnia  from 
Licymnius,  a  son  of  Electryon  and  brother  of  Alc- 
mena : 

Kai  yap  ' A\xfjt,yvag  xuclyvY)- 

tov  vovov  <rx.ot7TToo  (iivcov 

i 

2xA»]£>af  kXala;  sxtccv   Iv  T7- 
gvvQt  AixUjOt-viov,  sA- 
Qovt  ex.  dakapctiv  M3iu$ — 

Pixd.  Olymp.  VII.  49. 

(Cf.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  373.  Eustath.  II.  B.  p.  286. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  Tipws,  Plin.  IV.  5.  VII.  56.)  Pau- 
sanias observes,  that  "  the  ruins  of  Tiryns  were  to 
"  be  seen  to  the  right  of  the  road  leading  from  Argos 
"  to  Epidaurus.  The  only  part  of  the  walls  which 
"  remained  was  the  work  of  the  Cyclopes.  They 
"  consisted  of  rough  stones,  each  of  which  was  of 
"  such  a  size  that  a  pair  of  mules  could  not  even 
"  stir  the  least  of  them ;  the  interstices  had  been 
"  filled  with  smaller  stones,  to  render  the  whole  more 
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"  compact  and  solid."  (Corinth.  25.)  Elsewhere  he 
expresses  his  surprise  that  no  historian  should  have 
taken  notice  of  a  work  which  he  considered  as  vying 
even  with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  (Boeot.  36.) 

suus  excit  in  arma 

Antiquam  Tiryntha  Deus.     Non  fortibus  ilia 
Infoecunda  viris,  famaque  immanis  alumni 
Degenerat ;  sed  lapsa  situ  fortuna,  neque  addunt 
Robur  opes.     Rams  vacuis  habitator  in  arvis 
Monstrat  Cyclopum  ductas  sudoribus  arces. 

Stat.  Theb.  IV.  146. 

"  The  acropolis  of  Tiryns,"  says  Dodwell,  "  occupied 
"  a  low  oblong  rock,  not  thirty  feet  in  height,  stand- 
"  ing  north  and  south.  The  walls  enclose  a  space  of 
"  about  244  yards  in  length,  and  fifty-four  in  breadth. 
"  They  are  constructed  upon  a  straight  line  without 
"  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  rock.  The  general 
"  thickness  of  the  walls  is  twenty-one  feet,  and  in 
"  some  places  they  are  twenty-five.  Their  present 
"  height,  in  the  most  perfect  part,  is  forty-three  feet. 
"  In  some  places  there  are  square  projections  from 
"  the  walls  in  the  form  of  towers.  It  had  two  en- 
"  trances,  of  which  the  larger,  nearly  in  the  middle 
"  of  the  eastern  wall,  is  of  considerable  size,  and 
"  fronts  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  most  curious 
"  remains  of  the  citadel  is  a  gallery,  the  opening  of 
"  which  faces  Nauplia.  It  is  of  a  pointed  form,  and 
"  eighty-four  feet  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth1." 
Sir  W.  Gell  states,  that  "  the  fortress  is  about  550 
"  yards  long,  and  about  eighty  broad.  The  general 
"  form  is  that  of  a  ship  or  boat,  and  had  three  en- 
"  trances.  A  tower  on  the  east  side  is  twenty  feet 
"  square  and  forty-three  feet  high  u." 
1  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  250.         "  Itin.  of  the  Morea  and  Argolis. 
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Strabo,  who  places  Tiryns  at  the  distance  of 
twelve  stadia  from  Nauplia,  speaks  of  some  artificial 
caverns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  town,  which 
were  also  attributed  to  the  Cyclopes :  these  are  pro- 
bably the  works  which  Pausanias  alludes  to  as  the 
chambers  of  the  daughters  of  Prcetus.  (Corinth.  25. 
Strab.  VIII.  p.  373.) 

Herodotus  assigns  to  the  Tirynthian  territory  a 
spot  called  Sepia,  where  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  sepia, 
attacked  the  Argive  forces,  and  defeated  them  with 
great  slaughter.  (Herod.  VI.  77.) 

Midea  was  a  town  in  the  same  port  of  Argolis,  Midea. 
named,  as  it  is  said,  after  the  wife  of  Electryon, 
(Pind.  Olymp.  VII.  49.  ubi  vid.  Schol.)  but  Apollo- 
dorus  affirms,  it  already  existed  in  the  time  of  Per- 
seus. (II.  4.) 

"\ksto  yja  Tuhaspybg  Ij  a<pvsiu.v  'lxo\xbv 
' A\xu.'qvtx;  vlbg  Mj8saT»8oj  ijpooivag. 

Theocr.  XIII.  19. 

ijxev  8e  MtSs'aSsv 

"^TpoiTov  sKuvvwv.         Pind.  Olymp.  X.  78. 

It  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Argives.  (Strab. 
VIII.  p.  373.  Pausan.  Corinth.  25.  Eliac.  II.  20. 
Arcad.  27.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Mifcia.) 

I  am  persuaded  that  in  Xenophon  the  name  of  this 
town  has  been  erroneously  substituted  for  the  read- 
ing Mrfieas,  or  'ETn/ttf&eV.  (Hell.  VII.  1,  18.)  The 
historian,  in  speaking  of  an  expedition  made  by  Ar- 
chidamus  and  the  Spartans  into  Arcadia,  states,  that 
after  ravaging  the  Parrhasian  district  he  retreated 
on  the  advance  of  the  Arcadians  and  Argives,  and 
encamped  on  the  hills  of  Medea,  a  spot  which  is 
plainly  described  as  being  near  Eutresium,  an  Arca- 
dian town,  and  close  to  the  border  of  Laconia,  since 
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the  enemy  are  said  to  have  entered  the  latter  pro- 
vince in  order  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Archidamus. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  map  to  be  con- 
vinced that  Xenophon's  Medea  or  Epimedea  is  in 
Arcadia,  and  not  in  Argolis. 
Prosymna.  Prosymna,  which  Strabo  places  near  Midea,  con- 
tained a  temple  of  Juno.  (VIII.  p.  373.  Steph.  Byz. 

V.  Wpoo-vpva.) 

Huic  armat  Larissa  viros :   huic  celsa  Prosvmne, 
Aptior  armentis  Midea,  pecorosaque  Phyllos. 

Stat.  Theb.  IV.  44. 

The  vestiges  of  this  town  are  to  be  seen  on  a  hill 
near  the  sea,  and  above  the  port  of  Tolone,  which  it 
overlooks  x :  those  of  Midea  are  more  inland :  near 
the  monastery  of  Agios  Adrianos,  where  there  is  a 
Palceo  Castro  on  a  bold  rock ;  the  walls  are  of  an- 
cient masonry  Y. 
sine.  Asine,  enumerated  by  Homer  among  the  towns  of 

Argolis, 

O*  8'  "Apyog  t  el%ov,  TipuvQx  ts  Tsiyioeo"G"aVj 
'Epftiovijv,  'Aa"/v>]v  ts,  |3«9uv  xctTci  xoA7rov  l'/ou!Ta.g — 

II.  B.  559- 

was  founded,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias,  by  a  co- 
lony of  Dryopes,  who  once  occupied  the  vales  of 
Parnassus.  (Messen.  34.  Cf.  Herod.  VIII.  73.  Diod. 
Sic.  IV.  169.)  In  one  of  the  early  wars  between 
Argos  and  Sparta,  the  Asinaei  had  joined  the  latter 
power ;  in  consequence  of  which  offence  they  were 
exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Argives,  who  be- 
sieged their  town,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground.  The 
inhabitants,  having  evacuated  the  place,  were  after- 
wards established  by  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Asine 

*  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  183.  ?  Ibid.  p.  185. 
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in  Messenia.  (Pausan.  Corinth.  36.  Messen.  34. 
Strab.  VIII.  p.  373.)  The  temple  of  Apollo  Py- 
thceus  was  the  only  building  spared  by  the  Argives. 
(Pausan.  Corinth,  loc.  cit.)  The  ruins  of  Asine  are 
to  be  seen  near  the  little  port  of  Vivares,  a  few 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Napoli  di  Romania. 
Beyond  this  town,  Pausanias  mentions  in  succession 
Bolei,    Philanorium,    Didymi,    and    Mases.      Bolei  Boiei,  Phi. 

lanorium, 

was  remarkable  lor  a  stone  structure,  but  Pausanias  i>idymi. 
has  neglected  to  mention  the  object  for  which  it  was 
designed.  Didymi,  which  was  distant  from  it  twenty 
stadia,  contained  three  temples,  dedicated  to  Apollo, 
Neptune,  and  Ceres,  adorned  with  statues  of  white 
marble.  "  Didymi,"  according  to  sir  W.  Gell,  ".  now 
"  called  Didymo,  is  near  a  lofty  mountain  of  the 
"  same  name  three  hours  from  Kastri  in  a  northern 
"  direction.  Mr.  Hawkins  found  at  Didymo  a  cu- 
"  rious  natural  cavity  in  the  earth,  so  regular  as  to 
"  appear  artificial,  and  an  ancient  well  with  a  flight 
"  of  steps  down  to  the  water z."  Mases  was  a  town  Mases. 
of  great  antiquity,  since  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  ships : 

0\  t   e%ov  A'tytvuv,  Matrjjra  rs,  xovpoi  'Ayaitwv. 

II.  B.  562. 

In  the  time  of  Pausanias  it  served  as  a  haven  to  the 
Hermioneans.  (Corinth.  36.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  376. 
Eustath.  II.  B.  p.  288.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  M«V^.)  Ac- 
cording to  sir  W.  Gell,  the  site  of  this  town  has  not 
yet  been  discovered,  but  it  probably  corresponds  with 
the  port  of  Bisati,  which  Pouqueville  describes  as 
the  most  spacious  haven  in  the  Argolic  gulf ?. 

The  promontory  named  Struthuns  by  Pausanias,  Stmthnns 

prom. 
z  Itiner.   of  the    Morea,   p.  a  Itiner.  of  theMorea,  ibid. ; 

199;   Pouqueville,  t.  V.  261.  Pouqueville,  ibid. 

VOL.  III.  S 
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and  which  he  places  north  of  Mases,  answers  pro- 
bably to  the  Cape  Koraka.    The  distance  from  this 
point  to  Bolei,  across  the  mountains,  was  250  stadia. 
(Corinth.  36.) 
Haiice.  Halice  was  to  the  east   of  Mases,  and  between 

that  place  and  Hermione.  Pausanias  says  it  was 
deserted  in  his  time.  (Corinth.  36.)  Callimachus, 
who  is  quoted  by  Stephanus  Byz.,  (x."A\vKog,)  seems 
to  have  written  the  name  Alycus : 

Ei£  'A&lvyv  'AXuxov  ts  xa)  apnoXiv  'Eppiovlcuv. 

The  road  from  thence  to  Hermione  passed  between 
two  hills  called  Pron  and  Thornax.     The  latter  was 

Coccygius  afterwards  named  Coccygius  from  the  metamorpho- 
sis of  Jupiter  into  the  bird  called  Coccyx  by  the 
Greeks.  On  its  summit  was  a  temple  sacred  to  that 
god,  and  another  of  Apollo  at  the  base.  That  of 
Juno  was  situated  on  the  opposite  hill.  (Pausan. 
Corinth.  36.) 

Hermione.  Hermione,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  founded 
by  the  Dryopes,  whom  Hercules  and  the  Melians 
had  expelled  from  the  banks  of  the  Sperchius  and 
the  valleys  of  (Eta.  (VIII.  43.)  It  sent  three  ships 
to  Salamis  and  300  soldiers  to  Plataea.  (Herod.  VIII. 
43.  IX.  28.)  The  Athenians  ravaged  the  Hermio- 
nian  territory  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Thuc. 
II.  56.  Cf.  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  2,  16.  VII.  2,  2.)  Xeno, 
tyrant  of  Hermione,  after  the  capture  of  Acrocorin- 
thus  by  Aratus,  voluntarily  relinquished  his  power, 
and  joined  the  Achaean  league.  (Polyb.  II.  44 — 
52.) 

Pausanias  describes  this  city  as  situated  on  a  hill 
of  moderate  height,  and  surrounded  by  walls.  It 
was  embellished  by  numerous  buildings,  several  of 
which   contained   statues   worthy   of  notice.     The 
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temple  of  Venus  Pontia  is  first  mentioned  by  that 
ancient  writer.  The  statue  was  of  white  marble, 
and  colossal  in  its  proportions.  He  also  points  out 
the  temple  of  Bacchus  Melanaegis,  in  whose  honour 
contests  were  yearly  held  in  music,  diving,  and  row- 
ing ;  the  temples  of  Diana,  Iphigenia,  and  Vesta;  and 
those  of  Apollo  and  Fortune.  The  statue  of  the 
latter  was  colossal,  and  of  Parian  marble.  Two 
aqueducts  supplied  the  town  with  water,  one  was  of 
considerable  antiquity,  the  other  modern.  The  temple 
of  Ceres,  situated  on  the  hill  named  Pron,  was  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  Clymenus  son  of  Phoroneus, 
and  his  sister  Chthonia : 

X3ov««f  viv  a.\<ro;  'Eppioov  r   'iyji  7roA<5-. 

Eur.  Herc.  Fur.  615. 

Its  sanctuary  afforded  an  inviolable  refuge  to  sup- 
pliants, whence  arose  the  proverb  avff  'Epfxiovog,  "  as 
"  safe  an  asylum  as  that  of  Hermione."  The  vesti- 
bule was  adorned  with  the  effigies  of  the  priestesses 
of  the  goddess.  Opposite  to  this  edifice  was  a  temple 
of  Clymenus,  by  which  name  Pausanias  conceives 
Pluto  to  have  been  designated.  Not  far  from  thence 
was  a  cave  supposed  to  communicate  with  the  infer- 
nal regions.  It  was  -probably  owing  to  this  speedy 
descent  to  Orcus  that  the  Hermionians,  as  Strabo 
informs  us,  omitted  to  put  a  piece  of  money  in  the 
mouths  of  their  dead.  (VIII.  p.  373.  Callim.  ap. 
Etym.  Magn.  v.  Aava/o?$\)  This  ancient  city  is  no- 
ticed by  Homer  in  the  Catalogue : 

'EpjMOMjV,  'Acnvrjv  Te,  (3«8ov  y.uru  koXtiov  iyovcrag — 

II.  B.  560. 

Livy,  (XXXI.  44.  Plin.  IV.  5.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Ep- 
fAiuv.)     Lasus,  an  early  poet  of  some  note,  said  to 
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have  been  the  instructor  of  Pindar,  was  a  native  of 
Hermione.  (Aristoph.  Vesp.  1401.  Herod.  VII.  6. 
Plut.  II.  530  F.) 

We  are  informed  by  sir  W.  Gell  that  the  ruins  of 
Hermione  are  to  be  seen  on  the  promontory  below 
Kastri,  a  town  inhabited  by  Albanians  nearly  op- 
posite to  the  island  of  Hydrd.  The  walls  remain, 
and  many  foundations  of  the  temples  b. 

Pausanias  affirms  that  Hermione  originally  stood 
at  a  distance  of  four  stadia  from  the  site  it  occupied 
in  his  day,  and  though  the  inhabitants  had  long  re- 
moved to  the  new  city,  there  yet  remained  several 
edifices  to  mark  the  spot.  The  temple  of  Neptune 
was  close  to  the  beach,  and  above  it  was  that  of  Mi- 
nerva, with  the  stadium  of  the  Tyndaridae.  The 
grove  of  the  Graces,  the  temples  of  Minerva,  of  the 
Sun,  and  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  also  subsisted,  and  were 
still  frequented  by  the  Hermionians.  The  temple  of 
Ceres  Thermasia  was  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
territory  of  the  city  towards  Troezene.  (Corinth.  34.) 
Pausanias,  in  his  description  of  the  coast,  names 
Buporth.  three  promontories  in  succession  ;  Buporthmus,  Co- 
Coiyergi'a  Iyergia>  and  Scyllaeum.  The  former  was  a  lofty 
headland  rising  boldly  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  sum- 
mit were  erected  temples  to  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and 
to  Minerva  Promachorma.  Cape  Scyllaeum,  now 
Skyllo,  is  the  eastern  point  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Scylla  the 
daughter  of  Nisus.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  373.    Pausan. 


prom. 


Scyllaeum 
jjrom. 


b  Itiner.   of   the   Morea,  p.  mione  belong  to   the  time   of 

199.    Pouqueville  cites  several  the  Achsean   league.     The  le- 

inscriptions  found  here.   (t.  V.  gend  is  EPMinNEfiN  AXAIflN. 

p.  201.)     The  coins  of   Her-  Sestini,  p.  51.  c.  1 . 
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Corinth.  34.  Cf.  Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  20.  Thuc.  V.  53. 
Liv.  XXXI.  44.  Plin.  IV.  9.)  It  formed,  together 
with  the  opposite  promontory  of  Sunium,  the  en- 
trance of  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  closed  also  the  bay 
of  Hermione  called  Hermionicus  sinus  by  Strabo,  Hermioni- 
(VIII.  p.  335.)  This  part  of  the  Argolic  coast  was" 
lined  with  several  islands,  which  are  named  by  Pau- 
sanias.     Aperopia,  opposite  to  Buporthmus,  is  nowAperopia 

insula. 

called  Hydron.  (Pausan.  Corinth.  34.  Plin.  IV.  11.) 
Further  from  the  coast  was  Hydrea,  which  originally  Hydrea. 
belonged  to  the  Hermionians,  but  was  sold  by  them 
to  some  Samian  exiles  in  the   time  of  Poly  crates. 
(Herod.  III.  59.  Pausan.  Corinth.  34.)     It  still  re- 
tains its  name,  and  possesses  a  city  and  port,  the 
trade  of  which  is  considerable  c.     Tricarana  is  now  Tricarana 
Trikkeri.  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.)     Tiparenus  has  taken  Tiparenus 
the  name  of  Spez%ia,  and  is  now  one  of  the  mostmsula' 
commercial  islands  belonging  to  Greece  d.  (Plin.  IV. 
11.)     Haliusa,  possessed  of  a  good  port,  was  near  aHaiiusain- 
headland  named  Bucephalus.    Beyond  were  PityusaBu'ceplia. 
and   Aristera.    (Pausan.  loc.  cit.)     To  these   Pliny  ^rs°am' 
adds  Irine,  Ephyre,  and  Colonis.  (IV.  11.)  Aristera, 

The  small  district  of  Halieis  or  Halise,  so  called  Ephyre, 

Colonis, 

apparently  from  the  fisheries  established  along  theinsuliP- 
coast,  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  'AA/eiV,)  lay  beyond  Hermione, 
and  between  that  city  and  cape  Scyllaeum.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  twice  ravaged  by  the  Athenians  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Thuc.  II.  56*.  IV.  45.  Cf. 
Xen.  Hell.  VI.  2,  3.  VII.  2,  2.  Diod.  Sic.  XI.  282.) 
The  name  of  Aliki  is  still  attached  to  a  spot  situ- 
ated a  little  to  the  east  of  Castri e. 


c  Pouqueville,  t.  VI.  p.  302.      d  Ibid.  t.  III.  p.  212.      c  Ibid, 
t.  V.  p.  258. 
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Eionae.  Eionae,  enumerated  by  Homer  among  the  Argolic 

towns, 

Tpoi^rjv',  'HVovaj  re,  xu\  a^irsXosvT  'Earidocvpov. 

II.  B.  561. 

no  longer  existed  when  Strabo  wrote ;  the  place 
having  remained  deserted  since  the  inhabitants  were 
expelled  by  the  Messenians.  (VIII.  p.  373.)  The  site 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  vestiges  observed  by 
Chandler  on  this  coast,  between  Cape  Skyllo  and 
the  island  of  Poros,  at  a  place  called  Paleochorio f. 

On  the  road  leading  from  Hermione  to  Troezene, 
Pausanias  points  out  the  rock  under  which  Theseus 
discovered  the  sword  placed  there  by  his  father,  and 
which  was  thenceforth  known  by  the  name  of  that 
hero,  having  previously  been  called  the  altar  of  Ju- 
piter Sthenius.  Beyond,  the  traveller  passed  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Platanistius,  and  a  spot  named 
iiei.  Hei,  containing  temples   of  Ceres   and   Proserpine. 

(Pausan.  Corinth.  34.) 

The  Troezenians  prided  themselves  on  the  great 
antiquity  of  their  city,  which  had  borne  the  several 
names  of  Orea,  Althepia,  and  Posidonia,  before  it 
Trcezene.  received  that  of  Troezene,  from  Troezen  the  son  of 
Pelops,  one  of  the  earliest  sovereigns  of  the  country. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Pittheus,  whose  daughter 
marrying  iEgeus  became  the  mother  of  Theseus. 
This  hero  was  born  at  Troezene,  where  he  long  re- 
sided. Many  of  his  adventures,  as  well  as  those  of 
Phaedra  and  Hippolytus,  are  referred  to  that  city 
by  the  tragic  poets  : 

HvvQctxe,  <ruyxvvwye,  <pev%o6iAs<rda.  8>j 

!  Travels  in  Greece,  t.  II.  p.  263.  and  notes  to  the  French  edi- 
tion, t.  III.  p.  234,  463. 
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K\eivug  'Abrpag.    ciXXa.  %ocipeT'M  itokig 
Koa  you   'Eps%Q=wgm   u)  Ttihov  Tpoi^v<ov, 
'Hg  eyxotdyfiav  7toAA'  £%£»?  fuS«//xova, 
X«7p  ■  vvtutov  yap  &  elvopuiv  Trpq<r<p&iyyo[jLai. 

Eur.  Hipp.  1091. 

(Cf.  Plut.  Thes.  Pausan.  Corinth.  30.) 

The  Troezenians  could  also  boast  of  having  colo- 
nized Myndus  and  Halicarnassus  in  Caria,  and  like- 
wise the  demi  of  Sphettus  and  Anaphlystus  in  At- 
tica. (Herod.  VII.  99.  Pausan.  Corinth.  30.)  On 
the  arrival  of  the  Heraclidse  and  Dorians,  Troezene 
was  occupied  by  their  forces,  and  became  a  republic 
independent  of  Argos,  to  which  it  had  been  subject 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  expedition.  (Pausan.  loc. 
cit.  Herod.  VIII.  43.) 

Ol»  §'  '  Agyog  t   si^ov,  TlpvvQct  ts  Tsj^jo'etrcrav, 
'EpixiovYjV,  'Aa-lvrjv  re,  fictOuv  xarol  xoXnov  e^oucrag, 
Tpo^Ytv,  'Hiovctg  ts,  xou  ccjj,7rs\6evr  * Efl-/8aog>ov, 
OT  t  ixov  Alyivxv,  M«o">jt«  ts  xovpoi  'A^aiwv 
Twv  ^  au9'  yysjAOVEvs  /3o^v  ayaSbg  AjOjU,rjS>j$-. 

II.  B.  559- 

In  the  Persian  war  the  Troezenians  received  most 
of  the  Athenian  families  who  were  forced  to  aban- 
don their  city.  (Herod.  VIII.  41.)  They  sent  five 
ships  to  Artemisium  and  Salamis,  and  1000  heavy- 
armed  soldiers  to  Plataea  ;  (Herod.  VIII.  1.  IX.  28.) 
they  are  also  named  among  the  confederates  who 
fought  at  Mycale.  (IX.  102.)  As  they  were  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war  the  allies  of  the  Spartans, 
their  territory  became  exposed  to  the  devastations  of 
the  Athenian  armaments.  (Thuc.  II.  56.)  Troezene 
indeed  had  been  taken  by  the  latter  people  in  the 
war  of  Euboea,  but  was  subsequently  restored  to  the 
Peloponnesians   by  treaty.  (Thuc.   I.   115.  Cf.   IV. 
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118.  Cf.  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  2,  2.)  From  Polybius  we 
learn  that  at  a  later  period  this  city  joined  the 
Achaean  league.   (II.  52,  2.) 

Strabo  states  that  it  was  still  a  place  of  note  in 
his  time,  and  was  about  fifteen  stadia  from  the  sea. 
(VIII.  p.  373.)  From  the  description  which  Pau- 
sanias  has  given  of  its  buildings,  we  learn  that  it  was 
still  a  flourishing  town  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  forum  contained  a  temple  of 
Diana  Sospita,  built  by  Theseus  ;  the  monument  and 
judgment-seat  of  Pittheus  ;  and  the  chapel  of  the 
Muses.  Beyond  was  the  theatre,  and  near  it  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Diana  Lycea  by  Hippolytus  ;  two  altars, 
sacred  to  Bacchus  Saotes  and  Sol  Liberator,  the  latter 
being  supposed  by  Pausanias  to  refer  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  Greece  from  the  Persian  yoke.  The  temple 
of  Apollo  Thearius  was  the  most  ancient  which  that 
writer  had  ever  heard  of.  In  a  portico  of  the  agora 
were  placed  the  statues  of  the  principal  Athenian 
matrons,  who  had  found  an  asylum  at  Troezene 
during  the  Persian  invasion.  Hippolytus  was  espe- 
cially revered  there ;  a  temple  and  temenus  had 
been  dedicated  to  him,  and  a  festival  was  annually 
celebrated  in  his  honour.  (Pausan.  Corinth.  32.  Eur. 
Hipp.  1424.)  Pausanias  likewise  mentions  the  sta- 
dium of  Hippolytus,  and  above  it  the  temple  of 
Venus  Catascopia,  erected  on  the  spot  whence  Phae- 
dra was  said  to  have  gazed  on  that  prince  whilst 
exercising  in  the  gymnasium.  Her  monument,  and 
that  of  Hippolytus,  were  contiguous  to  each  other. 
In  the  same  quarter  might  be  seen  the  temples  of 
Jupiter  Servator  and  Apollo  Epibaterius.  That  of 
Minerva  Sthenias  was  placed  in  the  acropolis. 

The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city  are  to  be  seen  near 
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the  village  of  Damala,  in  a  plain  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  which  runs  from 
the  Saronic  gulf  to  that  of  Hermione.  Chandler 
says,  "  the  scattered  churches  are  numerous,  and 
"  occupy,  it  is  likely,  the  places  of  the  temples.  In 
"  several  are  inscribed  pedestals.  The  vestiges, 
"  with  pieces  of  wall  and  remnants  of  brick  build- 
"  ings,  spread  to  a  considerable  extent ;  the  space 
"  disposed  in  terraces,  the  areas  clear,  with  rubbish 
"  lying  along  the  edges.  The  principal  ruin  seems 
"  to  have  been  the  substruction  or  basement  of  the 
"  temple  of  Venus.  It  stands  on  an  eminence,  over- 
"  looking  the  cavity  of  the  stadium,  and  has  on  it 
"  some  remnants  of  a  later  structure.  The  acropo- 
"  lis  was  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  mountains,  which 
•*  tower  high  above  the  plain  ;  but  on  attaining  to 
"  the  summit  I  found  only  the  rubbish  of  some 
"  churches,  with  two  fragments  of  marble  inscribeds." 

Dodwell  observes,  that  there  are  few  places  where 
an  excavation  would  be  more  likely  to  produce  an- 
tiquities than  the  ruins  of  Troezen,  which  are  now 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  bushes,  but  contain  a 
multiplicity  of  inscribed  and  architectural  frag- 
ments h. 

The  little  river  Chrysorrhoas  flowed  through  the  Chrysor- 
town,  as   we  learn   from  Pausanias.    (Corinth.  30.) r 
Without  the  walls  there  was  also   another  stream 
called   Taurus,    and   the   fountain    Hyoessa.     The  Taurus  fl. 
water  of  this  river  was  termed  Tavpeiov  Ztiop  by  So-fons.essa 
phocles.  (Ap.  Athen.   III.   96.)     Pausanias  writes, 

s  Travels    in  Greece,  t.   II.  the  reverse  a  trident  and  dol- 

p.  267.  phin.     The  legend  is  TPO.  and 

h  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  269.  TPOIZHNION.     Dodwell,  t.  II. 

The   medals  of  Troezene   bear  p.  268.  Sestini,  p.  51. 
on  one  side  a  female  head,  on 
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that  in  his  time  it  was  named  Hylieus.     He  also 
Phoebea     speaks  of  a  lake  or  pool,  which  was  first  called  Phoe- 
Saronis  pa-  bea,  and  afterwards  Saronis,  from  Saron,  one  of  the 
first  Trcezenian  kings.     The  temple  of  Diana  Sa- 
ronis was  situated  on  its  bank.  (Corinth.  30.  Steph. 
Byz.  v.  Y.apwv.) 
Pogonpor-      The  harbour  of  Troezene  obtained  the  name  of 
Pogon   from  its  shape,  being  formed   by  a  curved 
strip  of  land  which  resembled  a  beard :  hence  arose 
the  proverbial  pun,  nXtvaeias  eU  Tpoi&va,  which  was 
addressed  to  those  whose  chins  were   but  scantily 
provided.    (Adag.    Grsec.    Zenob.)     This   port    was 
formerly  so  capacious  as  to  contain   a  large  fleet : 
we  are  told  by  Herodotus  that  the  Greek  ships  were 
ordered  to  assemble  there  prior  to  the  battle  of  Sa- 
lamis.   (VIII.  42.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  373.)     At  present 
it  is  shallow,  obstructed  by  sand,  and  accessible  only 
to  small  boats  y.     Pausanias  mentions  near  it  a  spot 
Ceienderis.  called   Celenderis.  (Corinth.   32.)     Opposite  to   the 
Caiaurea    harbour  was  the  island  of  Calaurea,  which  derives 

insula. 

its  greatest  celebrity  from  the  death  of  Demosthenes. 
Before  that  event,  however,  it  was  a  place  of  great 
note  and  sanctity.  Neptune  was  said  to  have  re- 
ceived it  from  Apollo  in  exchange  for  Delos,  agree- 
ably to  the  advice  of  an  oracle  : 

'Icrov  rot  Ay\6v  re  KctXavpstav  te  vefxetrQai 
TluQu)  t   YjyuQeqv,  x«i  Tuivxgov  rjvsjj,6s<T<rav. 

(Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  374.  Pausan.  Corinth.  33.) 

Kai  Tt  KaXuvpsiav  jU-sra  S^  0aaa  wW=r«J  mnoig 
rJerg>jv  6'  Al/JLOv'tYiv,  rj  Isvlqr^VTa.  Yspaurrov. 

Apoll.  Rh.  III.  1241. 

His  temple   was  held  in  great  veneration,  and  the 

sanctuary  accounted  an  inviolable   asylum.     Seven 

5  Dodwell,  t.  II.  p.  268  ;  Chandler,  t.  II.  p.  263. 
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confederate  cities  here  held  an  assembly  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  joined 
in  solemn  sacrifices  to  the  god.  Strabo  names  Her- 
mione,  Epidaurus,  iEgina,  Athens,  Prasiae,  Nauplia, 
and  the  Minyan  Orchomenus.  Argos  subsequently 
represented  Nauplia,  and  Sparta  succeeded  to  Pra- 
siae. (VIII.  p.  374.)  In  this  sanctuary  Demosthenes, 
who  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Macedo- 
nian sovereign,  took  refuge  when  pursued  by  his 
satellites.  Archias,  who  had  been  despatched  by 
Antipater  to  remove  him  from  thence,  dared  not 
violate  this  hallowed  temple  by  dragging  the  object  of 
his  pursuit  from  the  sanctuary,  but  sought  to  persuade 
him  to  quit  the  asylum  of  his  own  accord.  In  this 
however  he  did  not  succeed,  since  the  orator  pre- 
ferred death  to  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ; 
and,  having  swallowed  poison,  expired  as  he  was 
quitting  the  temple.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  374.  Plut.  Vit. 
Demosth.  Pausan.  Corinth.  33.  Lucian.  Encom.  De- 
mosth.  J.  28.  seq.)  A  monument  was  raised  to  this 
great  orator  within  its  peribolus,  and  divine  honours 
were  paid  to  him  by  the  Calaureans.  (Pausan.  loc. 
cit.) 

According  to  Strabo  the  island  of  Calaurea  was 
four  stadia  from  the  shore,  and  thirty  in  circuit. 
(VIII.  p.  369,  373.)  It  is  now  called  Poro,  or  the 
ford,  as  the  narrow  channel  by  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  may  in  calm  weather  be 
passed  on  foot.  The  temple  of  Neptune  was  si- 
tuated at  some  distance  from  the  sea  on  one  of  the 
highest  summits  of  the  island;  the  name  of  Palatia 
is  attached  to  the  vestiges  of  antiquity  which  are 
scattered  around  the  spot.  "  Traces  of  buildings," 
says  Chandler,  "  and  of  ancient  walls,  appear  nearly 
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Sphaeria 
postea 
Hiera  in- 
sula. 


Methone 
vel  Me- 
thana  pen- 
insula. 


"  level  with  the  ground.  The  temple,  which  was  of 
"  the  Doric  order,  and  not  large,  as  may  be  inferred 
"  from  the  fragments,  is  reduced  to  an  inconsider- 
"  able  heap  of  ruins.  The  stone  is  of  a  dark  colour. 
"  We  found  three  pedestals  of  blue-veined  marble ; 
"  one,  which  is  inscribed,  has  supported  a  statue  of 
"  king  Eumenes,  erected  by  the  city  as  an  acknow- 
"  ledgment  of  his  virtues,  and  of  his  services  to  the 
"  god,  to  the  Calaureans,  and  other  Greeks  k."  Dod- 
well  observes,  "  that  not  a  single  column  of  this 
"  celebrated  sanctuary  is  standing,  nor  is  the  smallest 
"  fragment  of  a  column  to  be  seen  amongst  the 
"  ruins.  Within  the  cella  are  the  foundations  of 
"  some  pillars,  and  some  large  blocks  which  had 
"  formed  the  exterior  part  of  a  circular  building, 
"  and  are  perhaps  the  remains  of  the  monument  of 
"  Demosthenes '."  The  island  which  Pausanias 
mentions  under  the  different  names  of  Sphaeria  and 
Hiera  is  probably  now  joined  to  Calaureia ;  at  least 
modern  maps  mark  only  that  island  in  front  of  the 
Troezenian  harbour.  Spheeria  was  so  near  the  shore 
as  to  be  accessible  on  foot ;  it  contained  a  temple 
sacred  to  the  Apaturian  Minerva,  to  whom  it  was 
customary  for  the  Troezenian  maids  to  dedicate  their 
zones  before  their  marriage. 

Methone,  or  Methana,  which  retains  its  ancient 
name,  was  a  peninsula  within  the  Troezenian  dis- 
trict, formed  by  the  harbour  or  bay  of  Pogon  on  one 
side,  and  the  curvature  of  the  Epidaurian  gulf  on 
the  other.  It  was  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
a  narrow  isthmus,  which  the  Athenians  occupied 
and  fortified  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  (Thuc.  IV.  45.)     Diodorus  Siculus  says  it 

k  Travels  in  Greece,  t.  II.  261.        '  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  276. 
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was  taken  by  the  same  people  under  Tolmides  in  the 
interval  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian 
wars;  (XII.  286.)  and  this  is  perhaps  the  meaning 
of  Thucydides  when  he  says,  that  on  peace  being 
made,  or  rather  a  truce  for  thirty  years,  Troezen, 
among  other  towns,  was  restored  to  the  Peloponne- 
sians.  (I.  115.  Cf.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  375.)  Within 
the  peninsula  was  a  smalltown,  also  called  Methone,  Methone 
which  possessed  a  temple  of  Isis ;  the  forum  was 
decorated  with  statues  of  Mercury  and  Hercules. 
About  thirty  stadia  from  the  town  were  to  be  seen 
some  hot  springs,  produced  by  the  eruption  of  a  vol- 
cano in  the  reign  of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  (Pausan. 
Corinth.  34.)  Strabo  writes,  that  on  this  occasion 
"  a  mountain  was  raised  by  the  action  of  this  subter- 
"  raneous  fire  to  the  height  of  seven  stadia  ;  in  the 
"  day-time  the  spot  cannot  be  approached  from  the 
"  heat  and  sulphureous  stench  ;  but  at  night  there  is 
"  no  unpleasant  smell,  the  light  is  then  reflected 
"  very  far,  and  the  heat  thrown  out  is  so  great,  that 
"  the  sea  boils  at  the  distance  of  five  stadia  from 
"  the  land,  and  its  waters  are  troubled  for  twenty 
"  stadia ;  great  fragments  of  rock  have  also  been 
"  raised  from  its  bed  to  a  height  equalling  that  of 
"  towers."  (I.  p.  59.)  Ovid,  who  alludes  to  the 
same  phenomenon  in  his  Metamorphoses,  seems  to 
attribute  it  to  the  force  of  subterraneous  winds  ; 

Est  prope  Pittheam  tumulus  Troezena,  sine  ullis 
Arduus  arboribus,  quondam  plenissima  campi 
Area,  nunc  tumulus :  nam  (res  horrenda  relatu) 
Vis  fera  ventorum,  caecis  inclusa  cavernis 
Exspirare  aliqua  cupiens,  luctataque  frustra 
Liberiore  frui  coelo,  cum  carcere  rima 
Nulla  foret  toto,  nee  pervia  flatibus  esset ; 


it 


a 
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Extentam  tumefecit  humum :  ceu  spiritus  oris 
Tendere  vesicam  solet,  aut  derepta  bicorni 
Terga  capro.     Tumor  ille  loco  permansit,  et  alti 
Collis  habet  speciem  ;  longoque  induruit  aevo. 

XV.  296. 

Dodwell  says,  "  that  the  mountainous  promontory 
"  of  Methana  consists  chiefly  of  a  volcanic  rock  of  a 
"  dark  colour.  The  outline  is  grand  and  picturesque, 
"  and  the  principal  mountain,  which  was  thrown  up 
by  the  volcano,  is  of  a  conical  form.  Its  apparent 
height  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Vesuvius.  The 
ancient  city  of  Methone,"  according  to  the  same 
learned  antiquary,  "  was  situated  in  the  plain  at  the 
"  foot  of  its  acropolis,  near  which  are  a  few  remains 
"  of  two  edifices,  one  of  the  Doric,  the  other  of  the 
"  Ionic  order,  composed  of  white  marble,  and  of 
"  small  proportions.  The  walls  of  the  acropolis  are 
"  regularly  constructed  and  well  preserved,  extend- 
"  ing  round  the  edge  of  the  rock,  which  in  some 
"  places  rises  about  thirty  feet  above  the  plain  m." 
Some  rocks  off  the  coast  in  front  of  Methana  were 
called  the  islets  of  Pelops.  (Pausan.  Corinth.  34.) 
Epidaurus.  Epidaurus  was  situated  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  along 
the  shores  of  which  its  little  territory  extended  for 
the  space  of  fifteen  stadia,  while  towards  the  land  it 
was  encircled  by  lofty  mountains  which  contributed 
to  its  security.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  374.)  The  more 
ancient  appellation  of  this  city  was  Epicarus  ;  its 
first  founders  having  been  Carians,  as  Aristotle  re- 
ported, who  were  afterwards  joined  by  an  Ionian  co- 


m  T.  II.  p.  281.     Mr.  Dod-  and    the    inscription    ME©    on 

well  found  at   Methana  some  the  reverse,   within  a  wreath  ; 

ancient  coins  in  brass,  with  the  t.  II.  p.  283. 
head  of  Vulcan   on  one  side, 
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Iony  from  Attica,  (ap.  Strab.  loc.  cit.)  According 
to  the  Elean  tradition,  it  was  subsequently  called 
Epidaurus,  from  a  son  of  Pelops  of  that  name ;  but 
the  Argives  affirm  that  he  was  the  son  of  Argus ; 
the  Epidaurians  however  derived  the  descent  of  this 
chief  from  Apollo.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Heraclidae 
and  Dorians,  Epidaurus  submitted  to  their  arms, 
and  received  a  colony  from  Argos  under  Deiphontes. 
(Pausan.  loc.  cit.)  It  afterwards  contributed,  as 
Herodotus  informs  us,  to  the  foundation  of  several 
Dorian  cities  in  Asia  Minor.  (I.  146.  VII.  99.)  It 
was  at  first  subject  to  the  dominion  of  tyrants,  as  we 
learn  from  the  same  historian,  who  has  recorded  the 
war  in  which  Periander  of  Corinth  was  engaged  with 
Procles,  sovereign  of  Epidaurus,  his  father-in-law. 
(III.  53.)  From  Herodotus  we  find  that  the  iEgi- 
netae,  who  were  colonists  of  Epidaurus,  for  some 
time  acknowledged  its  sway,  but  afterwards  emanci- 
pated themselves  from  this  state  of  vassalage,  and 
by  means  of  their  navy  did  much  injury  to  the  Epi- 
daurian  territory.  (V.  83.) 

The  Epidaurians  sent  ten  ships  to  Salamis,  and 
800  heavy-armed  soldiers  to  Plataea.  (Herod.  VIII. 
1.  IX.  102.)  They  were  the  allies  of  Sparta  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  (Thuc.  I.  105.  II.  56.)  and 
successfully  resisted  the  Argives,  who  besieged  their 
city  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis.  (Thuc.  V.  53 — 
57.)  During  the  Boeotian  war  they  were  still  in 
alliance  with  Lacedaemon  ;  (Xen.  Hell.  IV.  2,  16. 
VII.  2,  2.)  but  in  the  time  of  Aratus  we  find  them 
united  with  the  Achaean  league.  (Polyb.  II.  5.) 
Epidaurus  was  still  a  flourishing  city  when  Paulus 
iEmilius  made  the  tour  of  Greece  ;  (Li v.  XLV. 
28.  Polyb.  XXX.  15,  1.)  and  Pausanias  informs  us 
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that  many  of  its  buildings  were  in  good  preservation 
when  he  visited  Argolis,  more  than  three  centuries 
later. 

Its  government  was  aristocratical,  consisting  of  a 
select  council  called  Artyni,  chosen  from  a  greater 
assembly,  which  was  composed  of  180  members  ; 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  called  Kovtiroles.  (Plut. 
Mor.  II.  291.  E).  Epidaurus  was  celebrated  for  its 
vines  : 

T^oj^v',  'H'iovu;  re  x.oti  u[ji,7reXocVT  'E7n8avpov — 

II.  B.  561. 

and  also  for  its  breed  of  horses  : 

Taygetique  canes,  domitrixque  Epidaurus  equorum. 

Georg.  III.  44. 

Pausanias  mentions  within  the  walls  the  temples  of 
Bacchus,  Diana,  and  Venus  ;  that  of  Juno  stood 
on  a  promontory  above  the  harbour.  The  citadel 
contained  a  statue  of  Minerva  worthy  of  notice. 
(Corinth.  29.) 

Chandler  states  that  the  site  of  this  ancient  town  is 
now  called  Epithauro ;  but  the  traces  are  indistinct, 
and  it  has  probably  long  been  deserted  n.  Dodwell 
observed  "  several  masses  of  ruin  at  the  foot  of  a 
"  promontory,  which  are  covered  by  the  sea ;  also 
"  some  Doric  remains  and  Roman  fragments  on  that 
"  side  which  is  towards  the  plain  °." 

Epidaurus  derived  its  greatest  celebrity  from  the 

Tempium  neighbouring  temple  of  iEsculapius,  which  was  the 

scuapn.  resorj.  0f  ay[  wno  needed  the  assistance  of  the  god. 

This   sacred  edifice  had   been   raised    on   the    spot 


n  Travels,  t.  II.  p.  272.  En.  and  EniAATPOT,  in  some 

0  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  263.  IEPA2  EniAATPOT  ;  others  be- 

The  coins  of  this  citv  are  not  long    to    the    Achsean    league. 

uncommon,   the  inscription  is  Sestini,  p.  51 .  c.  1. 
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where  iEsculapius  himself  was  supposed  by  many  to 
have  been  born  and  educated.  It  stood  within  a 
a  grove,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  con- 
tained, besides,  several  other  buildings  connected  with 
the  service  of  the  temple.  The  peri  bolus  was  co- 
vered with  inscriptions  recording  the  cures  which 
had  been  performed,  together  with  the  remedies 
which  had  been  prescribed.  (Pausan.  Corinth.  27. 
Strab.  VIII.  p.  374.)  It  was  once  also  richly  deco- 
rated with  offerings ;  but  these  had  for  the  most 
part  disappeared,  either  by  secret  theft  or  open  plun- 
der. The  greatest  depredator  was  Sylla,  who  ap- 
propriated the  wealth  deposited  in  this  shrine  to  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  army  in  the 
war  against  Mithridates.  (Plut.  Vit.  Syll.  Diod.  Sic. 
Excerpt.  406.)  The  statue  of  the  god  still  remained 
when  Pausanias  visited  the  temple  :  it  was  wrought 
in  gold  and  ivory  by  Thrasymedes  of  Pharos,  and 
was  half  the  size  of  the  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens. 
This  sculptor  had  represented  the  god  sitting  on  a 
throne,  with  one  hand  holding  a  staff,  while  the 
other  rested  on  the  head  of  a  serpent ;  a  dog  lay 
crouching  at  his  feet.  On  the  seat  were  sculptured 
the  exploits  of  Bellerophon  against  the  Chimaera, 
and  of  Perseus  against  Medusa.  Above  the  temple 
was  situated  the  dormitory  of  those  who  came  to 
supplicate  the  god  ;  and  contiguous  to  this  stood  a 
beautiful  circular  edifice  called  Tholus,  built  by  Po- 
lycletus,  which  contained  some  remarkable  paintings 
by  Pausias.  The  theatre  was  also  designed  by  Po- 
lycletus  ;  and  though  in  size  and  ornamental  decora- 
tion this  structure  was  inferior  to  Roman  buildings 
of  the  same  description,  yet  in  the  beauty  and  har- 
mony of  its  proportions  it  excelled  every  thing  which 

VOL.  III.  T 
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Pausanias  had  before  seen.  Within  the  grove  were 
the  temples  of  Diana,  Venus,  and  Themis,  together 
with  buildings  erected  by  the  munificence  of  Antoni- 
nus, who  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  was  only  a  se- 
nator, but  afterwards  became  emperor  of  Rome. 
Among  others,  he  specifies  the  baths  of  iEsculapius, 
the  temples  of  Health,  iEsculapius  the  Egyptian, 
Apollo,  and  the  gods  named  Epidotse.  Antoninus 
also  constructed  aqueducts,  repaired  the  portico  of 
Cotys,  and  built,  besides,  a  hospital  for  the  reception 
of  dying  patients  and  pregnant  females.  Near  this 
temple  was  a  stadium,  where  games  were  celebrated 
in  honour  of  the  god :  these  are  frequently  alluded 
to  by  Pindar,  (Nem.  III.  47.  V.  96.)  and  took  place, 
according  to  the  scholiast,  every  five  years,  and  nine 
days  after  the  Isthmian  games. 

One  of  those  mountains  which  surrounded  the 
sacred  grove  was  named  Titthium,  another  Cynor- 
tium  :  on  the  latter  were  two  temples  erected  to 
Apollo  Maleates  and  Diana  Coryphaea. 

The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  ^Esculapius,  and  the 
extensive  pile  of  buildings  attached  to  it,  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  spot  now  called  Gerao,  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  Hieron.  These  vestiges  consist  of  the 
peribolus  of  the  stadium,  with  fifteen  rows  of  seats, 
two  large  cisterns  or  reservoirs,  and  their  water- 
courses. Near  the  road  are  some  remains  of  a  large 
temple,  probably  that  of  iEsculapius.  The  circular 
edifice,  or  tholos,  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  is  south- 
west of  the  temple  ;  on  the  blocks  of  it  are  inscrip- 
tions relating  the  cures  performed  by  the  god. 
There  are  also  some  beautifully  sculptured  frag- 
ments of  marble ;  the  platform  of  another  temple, 
and  the  foundations  of  some  smaller  buildings.    But 
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of  all  the  structures  annexed  to  the  hieron  of  iEscu- 
lapius,  the  theatre  is  in  the  best  state  of  preserva- 
tion. The  koilon  is  nearly  entire,  together  with  the 
orchestra,  which  is  eighty -nine  feet  in  diameter : 
fifty-four  rows  of  seats  remain  ;  these  are  of  marble, 
and  disposed  in  the  shape  of  cunei  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  small  steps,  which  lead  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  edifice.  There  is  some  appearance  of 
a  naumachia  to  the  east  of  the  enclosure  p. 

Returning  to  the  coast,  we  must  notice,  opposite 
to  Epidaurus,  the  small  island  of  Cecryphalea,  near  Cecrypha- 
which  the  iEginetae  were  defeated  by  the  Athenians 
in  a  naval  action  with  the  loss  of  seventy  galleys. 
(Thuc.  I.  105.  et  Schol.  Diod.  Sic.  XI.  Steph.  Byz. 
v.    KeKpvcfxxXeia.)     Pliny,  who  calls  it    Cecryphalos, 
speaks  of  another  islet  named  Pityonnesus.  (IV.  11.)  Pityonne- 
The  Spiraeum  promontory,  mentioned  by  the  same  spiral 
writer,  (IV.  5.)  and  by  Ptolemy,  answers  to  the  capeprom" 
Franco  of  modern  geography. 

Pliny  places  off  this  headland  the  following  islets  :  Dendros. 
Dendros,  two  Craugiae,  two  Caecise,  Selachusa,  Cen-  Cseci».' ' 

,        .         .        .         /ttt-.-.\  Selachusa. 

ChreiS,  AspiS.    (IV.   11.)  Cenchreis. 

iEgina,  which  yields  in  celebrity  to  none  of  thesX?"' 
Grecian   islands,  we   must    assign  to   Argolis,  both  s^1|ma  m" 
from  its  position  off  the  Epidaurian  coast,  and  also 
since  Homer,  in  the  siege  of  Troy,  has  ranged  its 
warriors  under  the  standard  of  Diomed,  sovereign  of 
Argos : 

07  t   s%ov  A'tyivuv,  MaaYjTa,  re,  xovpoi  ' kyuithv' 

II.  B.  561. 

p  Cell's  Itiner.  oftheMorea,      P.  II.  s.  2.  p.  G15  ;   Dodwell's 
p.    187;    Chandler's    Travels,      Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  256. 
t.  II.  eh.  53  ;  Clarke's  Travels, 
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In  fabulous  times  this  island  is  said  to  have  borne 
the  name  of  iEnone,  which  it  afterwards  exchanged 
for  that  of  iEgina,  daughter  of  Asopus,  and  mother 
of  iEacus,  and  the  long  line  of  heroes  descended 
from  him.  (Herod.  VIII.  46.  Strab.  VIII.  375. 
Pausan.  Corinth.  29.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  A'tyiva.  Plin.  IV. 
11.)  The  renown  of  the  iEacidae,  indeed,  reflected 
no  small  glory  on  the  country  which  had  given  them 
birth,  and  formed  one  of  the  chief  boasts  of  its  in- 
habitants : 

'A  ZixaioiroXis . 

'ApsTciig  x\eivui<Tiv  AiaxiSav 

Qiyoiaa,  vugo;'  re- 

Aeav  o    syei  bo%av  an   ap^ag. 
rioXX&7(r»  fxsv  yag  ast- 

8st«j  vtxa<p6pois  sv  oci^Koig 
Ope^auru  xct)  Qoctic  v7repTC(T0v$ 
rHpcuu$  h  u.a-you$. 

Pind.  Pyth.  VIII.  30. 

TtjXavysg  apugs  tysyyog 

Aluxidav  avToQiv, 

Zeu*   tsov  yap  alpu.  Nem.  III.  112. 

(Cf.  Strab.  VIII.  375.  Pausan.  Corinth.  29.)  .Egina 
subsequently  received  colonies  from  Crete,  Argos, 
and  Epidaurus.  The  Cretan  establishment  may  be 
referred  to  the  time  of  Minos ;  that  of  Argos  to  the 
period  in  which  Phidon  was  tyrant  of  that  city. 
(Strab.  VIII.  p.  375.)  The  Epidaurians,  who  crossed 
over  into  iEgina,  were  a  detachment  of  those  Do- 
rians who  had  left  Argos  under  Deiphontes,  to  settle 
at  Epidaurus.  (Pausan.  Corinth.  29.)  From  this 
period  the  iEginetae  adopted  both  the  language  and 
institutions  of  their  new  metropolis  ;  whose  supre- 
macy they  acknowledged,  as  we  learn  from  Herodo- 
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tus,  by  submitting  all  their  litigations  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Epidaurian  tribunals.  When,  however, 
by  their  industry  and  enterprise  they  had  acquired 
a  powerful  navy,  they  emancipated  themselves  from 
this  state  of  dependance,  and  not  only  successfully 
resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Epidaurians  to  bring  them 
again  under  subjection,  but  greatly  injured  that  people 
by  the  devastations  they  committed  on  their  coast. 
In  one  of  these  expeditions  they  carried  off  from  Epi- 
daurus  two  wooden  statues  of  Damia  and  Auxesia, 
which  were  held  in  great  veneration,  and  had  been 
furnished  by  the  Athenians.  The  capture  of  these 
images  now  involved  the  iEginetae  in  a  maritime 
war  with  the  latter ;  and  such  was  the  spirit  and 
courage  displayed  by  them,  that  they  not  only  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  in  an  attack  on  their  island,  but 
even  often  blockaded  them  in  their  harbours,  ra- 
vaged their  coasts,  and  otherwise  greatly  injured 
their  commerce.  (V.  81.  et  seq.  VI.  93.  Pausan.  Co- 
rinth, loc.  cit.)  In  consequence  of  having  presented 
earth  and  water  to  the  Persian  king,  the  iEginetae 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta, 
who  proceeded  to  the  island,  and  insisted  that  the 
authors  of  this  degrading  measure  should  be  deli- 
vered up  to  him.  On  this  occasion  the  principal  in- 
habitants, being  secretly  supported  by  Demaratus, 
his  colleague,  refused  to  comply  with  his  demand. 
(VI.  51.)  Some  time  after,  however,  Cleomenes 
again  returned  with  Leotychides,  and,  having  seized 
the  persons  who  were  most  obnoxious  to  him,  deli- 
vered them  in  charge  of  the  Athenians.  (VI.  73.) 

The  battle  of  Salamis  at  length  cleared  the  iEgi- 
netae of  the  stigma  which  this  circumstance  had  at- 
tached to  them,  since  they  displayed  such  courage 
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in  that  memorable  action  as  to  merit  the  prize  of 
valour  by  the  universal  suffrages  of  the  confederate 
Greeks  (VIII.  46,  93.)  and  the  declaration  of  the 
Pythian  oracle.  (VIII.  122.  Cf.  Plut.  Vit.  Themist.) 
At  Plataea  their  merchants  are  said  to  have  derived 
great  wealth  from  the  sale  of  the  spoils  taken  in  the 
Persian  camp,  and  which  they  purchased  of  the  He- 
lots at  a  very  low  rate ;  gold,  says  Herodotus,  being 
then  as  cheap  as  brass.  The  iEginetse,  according  to 
the  historian,  had  no  troops  at  Plataea,  though  their 
tumulus  was  shewn  on  its  plains  ;  this  was  in  fact 
only  a  cenotaph,  erected  ten  years  afterwards  at 
their  request  by  a  Platsean.  (IX.  85.)  iEgina  had 
now  risen  to  the  height  of  its  prosperity ;  and  was 
looked  upon  as  the  chief  emporium  of  Greece  ;  (Pau- 
san.  Corinth.  29.  Arcad.  5.  Aristot.  Polit.  IV.  4.) 
it  also  sent  colonies  into  Crete,  and  formed  establish- 
ments among  the  Umbri  of  Italy  i.  (Strab.  VIII.  p. 
376.  Cf.  Herod.  III.  59.)  The  first  silver  money, 
according  to  Ephorus,  was  coined  here  by  Phidon  ; 
whence  it  took  the  name  of  iEginaeum.  (Ap.  Strab. 
loc.  cit.  iElian.  Var.  Hist.  XII.  10.)  Pindar  also 
celebrates  the  soundness  and  wisdom  of  its  political 
institutions  : 

'Et-evsm,  xgctTswv 

TIu'au,  §o\i%rlpiT[x.ov  A'lyivotv  mxTpuv 

EvSd   HwTSlpCi,    Al);   %i]/IQU 

Tlctpsdpos,  u<rxi~iT(Xt  Oe'jU-jj 

"Eijopc'  avQpwTTwv.  Olymp.  VIII.  26. 

This  state  of  prosperity  was  not  however  of  long 
duration  ;  since  the  Athenians,  jealous  of  the  power 
and  resources  acquired  by  this  little  island,  which 

(i  Perhaps  Ancona,  a  Doric      is  uncertain.    Descr.  of  Ancient 
city,  the    foundation  of  which       Italy,  t.  I.  p.  280. 
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their  orators  termed  the  eyesore  of  the  Piraeus, 
(Aristot.  Rhet.  III.  21.  Athen.  III.  55.)  anxiously 
sought  an  opportunity  of  effecting  its  conquest. 
They  renewed  the  war  which  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  Persian  invasion,  and  having  defeated  the 
yEginetae  in  a  great  naval  action,  with  the  loss  of 
seventy  ships,  landed  on  the  island,  and  besieged  its 
principal  city ;  which  after  a  long  and  obstinate  re- 
sistance was  compelled  to  capitulate.  The  Athe- 
nians now  obliged  its  inhabitants  to  demolish  their 
walls,  deliver  up  all  the  ships  of  war  which  they 
still  possessed,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute.  (Thuc.  I. 
105.  seq.)  Not  content  with  these  severe  exactions, 
the  Athenians  some  years  after,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  expelled  the  whole  popu- 
lation from  the  island,  replacing  them  with  some  of 
their  own  citizens.  The  Lacedaemonians  received 
the  iEginetae,  and  settled  them  at  Thyrea,  in  the 
Cynurian  district.  (Thuc.  IT.  27.)  Their  evil  des- 
tiny however  still  pursued  these  wretched  outcasts  ; 
for  the  Athenians,  in  one  of  their  descents  on  the 
Laconian  coast,  having  fallen  upon  Thyrea,  carried 
away  all  the  iEginetans  in  chains  to  Athens,  and 
soon  after  put  them  to  death.  (Thuc.  IV.  56.  seq.) 
It  was  not  till  after  the  battle  of  iEgospotami,  and 
the  subjugation  of  Athens,  that  the  small  surviving 
remnant  of  this  unfortunate  people  was  reinstated 
by  Lysander  in  the  abode  of  their  forefathers.  (Xen. 
Hell.  II.  2,  5.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  376.)  The  iEginetae 
were  now  enabled,  as  formerly,  to  annoy  and  molest 
the  Athenians  by  their  piracies,  (Hell.  V.  1,1.)  but 
they  never  again  attained  to  the  flourishing  condi- 
tion from  which  they  had  sunk.  (Pausan.  Corinth. 
29.)     Valerius  of  Antium,  who  is   cited  by  Livy, 

t  4 
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affirmed,  that  in  the  termination  of  the  Macedonian 
war  this  island  was  presented  by  the  Romans  to 
king  Attalus.  (XXXIII.  30.)  Sulpicius,  in  his  ce- 
lebrated letter  to  Cicero,  numbers  iEgina  with  those 
cities  of  Greece  which  presented  a  melancholy  in- 
stance of  the  decay  of  human  greatness.  (Ep.  ad 
Fam.  IV.  5.)  According  to  Strabo,  the  island  is 
about  180  stadia  in  circuit,  and  is  situated  at  equal 
distances  from  the  Athenian,  Megarian,  and  Pelopon- 
nesian  coasts.  The  soil,  though  arable,  is  mostly 
poor  and  stony  ;  the  chief  produce  is  barley.  (VIII. 
p.  375.  Cf.  Plin.  IV.  11.) 

Pausanias  observes,  that  of  all  the  Greek  islands  it 
is  the  most  inaccessible,  being  surrounded  by  hidden 
rocks  and  shoals.    This  was  said  to  be  a  contrivance 
of  iEacus,  to  protect  his  dominion  against  pirates,  or 
open  enemies.     In  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
jEgina  d-   city  stood  the  iEaceum,  or  temple  of  iEacus  ;  (Cf.  Plut. 
Vit.  Demosth.)  within  a  square  peribolus  of  white 
marble  ;  and  near  to  it,  the  tumulus  of  Phocus,  who 
was  slain,  as  it  is  reported,  by  Peleus  and  Telamon. 
(Cf.  Pind.  Nem.  V.  22.)     The  theatre,  situated  near 
the  shore,  resembled  both  in  size  and  decorations 
that  of  Epidaurus  ;  it  communicated  with  the  sta- 
dium, which  was  behind  it.     Pausanias  next  pro- 
ceeds to  notice  the  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  Bac- 
chus,   iEsculapius,    and    Hecate ;   the    latter   deity, 
whose  mysteries  were  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Orpheus,  was  especially  revered   by  the  JEginetae. 
Panhdie-    The  Panhellenian   mountain  was  so   called  from  a 
t.  Jo"rS  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  erected  on  the  sum- 
Panheiie-   mjt  |3y  j£acus-     it  contained  the  statues  of  Damia 

and  Auxesia,  taken  from  the  Epidaurians.  (Pausan. 
oza.  Corinth.  30.)   Herodotus  says  the  spot  was  called  (Ea, 
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and  adds,  that  it  was  distant  from  the  city  about 
twenty  stadia.   (V.  83.) 

Pausanias  speaks  of  two  ports  belonging  to  the 
iEginetse.  The  principal  one  was  near  the  temple 
of  Venus  ;  the  other,  called  the  private  harbour,  was 
close  to  the  theatre.  (Corinth.  29.)  The  modern 
name  of  the  island  is  Eghia,  or  Enghia.  The 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  cover  an  extensive  plain, 
but  they  consist  only  of  imperfect  traces  of  founda- 
tions and  scattered  blocks  of  stones.  Two  Doric 
columns  mark  perhaps  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Ve- 
nus near  the  great  harbour.  The  walls  of  this  port, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  arsenal,  which  were  of  excel- 
lent masonry,  may  be  traced  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, above,  or  nearly  even  with  the  water  r.  The 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  are  much  more  consi- 
derable. According  to  Chandler,  Dodwell,  and  Gell, 
this  ancient  edifice  of  the  Doric  order  has  twenty- 
five  of  its  columns  yet  standing.  The  greater  part 
of  the  architrave  is  also  remaining,  but  the  cor- 
nice, metops,  and  triglyphs  are  all  fallen s ;  since 
then,  several  statues  have  been  dug  out  of  the  ruins, 
which  once  served  to  decorate  the  pediments  of  the 
temple  *. 

Xenophon,  in  his  narrative  of  a  descent  upon  the 
island  by  the  Athenians  under  Chabrias,  mentions  a 
spot  called  Heracleium,  and  another  named  Tripyr- Hera- 

.  .  cleium. 

gia,  distant  from  it  about  sixteen  stadia;  both  ap- Tripyrgia. 

r  Chandler's  Travels,    t.  II.  *  These   statues,   which    are 

ch.  4.   p.  17;  Dodwell,  t.  II.  curious  from  the  early  style  of 

p.  560.  art  which  they  exhibit,  were  to 

s  Chandler,   t.  II.  ch.  3.  p.  be  seen  at  Rome  in  1817,  and 

14;    Dodwell,    t.  II.  p.    568.  are  now  in  the  royal  collection 

Itiner.  of  Greece,  p.  305.  at  Munich. 


mons. 
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parently  were  on  the  sea-shore.  (Hell.  V.  1,  10. 
seq.) 

Returning  to  the  coast  of  Argolis,  and  advancing 
Lessa.  into  the  interior,  the  first  place  we  reach  is  Lessa, 
situated,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias,  on  the  road 
from  Argos  to  Epidaurus,  and  between  the  latter 
city  and  Midea.  It  was  remarkable  for  a  temple 
and  statue  of  Minerva,  similar  to  that  of  the  Laris- 
ssean  citadel  at  Argos.  (Corinth.  26.)  Some  vestiges 
of  Lessa  are  to  be  seen  near  Ligurio,  a  large  village, 
distant  about  five  hours  from  Nauplia,  and  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  great  plain,  where  stood  the 
grove  and  temple  of  iEsculapius  °.  Above  this  little 
Sapysek-  town  rose  a  mountain,  named  Sapyselaton  in  the 
^"J^^time  of  Inachus,  but  afterwards  called  Arachnaeus. 
(Pausan.  loc.  cit.)  Hesychius  reports  that  it  also 
bore  the  appellation  of  Hysselinus.  (v.  fTWeA/vov.  Cf. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Apaywhv.)  Mount  Arachnaeus  is 
mentioned  by  iEschylus  as  the  last  station  of  the 
telegraphic  fire  by  which  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
Troy  was  transmitted  to  Mycenae : 

sir   ecrxr^ev,  e<tt  u^ixsto 

' Apa^valov  unroc,  cKTruyslrovas  cxottccc. 
K«7r;iT'  'Arpeiduiv  si;  rods  (Txyi^tsi  crrsyog 
^>a.Q/;  toS'  ovx  u-Konntov  'llalov  nugog. 

Agam.  299. 

The  modern  name  is  Sophico,  according  to  the 
latest  maps.  Part  of  this  chain,  communicating 
with  the  mountains  of  Nemea  and  Phlius,  bore  the 
name  of  Celossa.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  382,)  Xenophon 
notices  a  fortress,  or  mountain-pass,  in  Argolis,  called 

11  Chandler,  t.  II.  ch.  52.  p.      Gell's  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p. 
275;  Dodwell,  t.  II.  p.  254;      187. 
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Celusa  ;  (Hell.  IV.  7,  7 ;)  and  in  Pausanias  mention 
is  made  of  the  nymph  Ceglusa,  mother  of  the  Sicyo- 
nian  Asopus.  (Corinth.  12.) 

To  the  west  of  mount  Arachnaeus,  and  about  sixty 
stadia  from  Argos,  was  the  small  town  of  Lyrcea,  Lyrcea  vei 
(Pausan.  Corinth.  25.)  or,  as  Strabo  writes  it,  Lyr-   yi 
ceium ;  (VIII.   376.)    and    not  far  from    thence    a 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  on  the  borders  of  Ar-Lyrceius 
cadia,  whence  the  river  Inachus  derived  its  source. 
(Strab.  VIII.  p.  370.   Soph.  ap.  eund.  VI.  p.  271. 
Schol.  Apoll.  Argon.  I.   125.    Steph.   Byz.   v.  Avp- 

KCIOV.) 

The  town  of  Orneae,  founded,  as  Pausanias  re- Ones, 
ports,  by  Orneus,  son  of  Erectheus,  was  sixty  stadia 
from  Lyrceium  :  the  Orneatae  were  originally  inde- 
pendent of  Argos ;  but  in  process  of  time,  having 
been  conquered  by  their  more  powerful  neighbours, 
from  Ionians  became  Dorians,  as  Herodotus  informs 
us.  (VIII.  73.  Pausan.  Corinth.  25.)  But  we  may 
observe  that,  according  to  Homer,  this  little  town 
was  held  in  subjection  by  the  sovereigns  of  Mycenae 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war : 

0\  8;  Muxvjvac  ^lyov,  EUKTifj.evov  TrroKiedpov, 
'Ogve/aj  T   evspovTO,  ' '  Apou$vpir\v  t   sgaTuvYjV — 

TcUV  kxClTOV   VYjWV  ^PXS   XpSiWV  ' AyotfJLElAVWV. 

II.  B.  569. 

Thucydides  writes  that  Orneae  was  destroyed  by 
the  Argives  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  the  inha- 
bitants. (VI.  7.  Diod.  Sic.  XII.  327-  XVI.  528.) 
Strabo  seems  to  acknowledge  two  towns  of  this 
name,  assigning  one  to  Argolis,  and  the  other  to 
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Corinthia,  or  Sicyonia  ;  but  in  regard  to  this  fact  he 
was  probably  mistaken.  In  his  time  Orne<e  was  de- 
serted ;  but  formerly,  as  he  observes,  it  was  well 
peopled,  and  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of  Pria- 
pus.  (VIII.  p.  376,  382.)  Two  temples  were  yet 
standing  when  Pausanias  passed  through  Orneae ; 
one  dedicated  to  Diana,  the  other  to  all  the  gods. 
(Corinth.  25.)  No  modern  traveller  has,  I  believe, 
discovered  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  town  ;  but  Four- 
mont,  whose  authority  is  very  dubious,  affirmed  that 
the  site  was  in  his  time  still  known  by  the  name  of 
0?nicax.  Strabo  speaks  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name  as  the  town,  which  traversed  this  district. 
(VIII.  p.  382.)  More  to  the  east,  and  near  the  vil- 
Nemea.  \age  of  Kutclmmadi,  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  Ne- 
mea,  celebrated  as  the  haunt  of  the  lion  slain  by 
Hercules,  and  the  spot  where  triennial  games  were 
solemnized  in  honour  of  Archemorus,  or  Opheltes, 
son  of  Lycurgus,  king  of  Nemea.  (Apollod.  Bibl. 
III.  6,  3.  Schol.  Pind.  Nem.  Prol.  Hygin.  Fab.  74- 
et  273.) 

K«- 

jaaTcoSswv  8s  nXayav 
"Axoj  vyiYjpov  ev 

To  xaXhivtxov  feast. 

Pind.  Nem.  III.  27. 

'  Apfj.ci  8'  OTpuvei  Xgiojic/ou  Nsfx.ict 

0',  epyfjLaviv  vix.cc£opoi$ 

'Eyxcufuov  £=u£ai  ju.sXoj.  Nem.  I.  8. 

The  games  were  solemnized  in  the  grove  of  Molor- 
chus,  who  was  said  to    have  entertained  Hercules 

x  Voyage  manuscript  de  Michel  Fourmont,  cited  by  monsieur 
Pouqueville,  t.  V.  p.  297. 
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when  he  came  to  Nemea  in   pursuit  of  the  lion. 
(Apollod.  II.  7.) 

Cuncta  mihi,  Alpheum  linquens  lucosque  Molorchi, 
Cursibus,  et  crudo  decernet  Grsecia  caestu. 

Georg.  III.  19. 

Dat  Nemea  comites,  et  quos  in  proelia  vires 
Sacra  Cleonrei  cogunt  vineta  Molorchi. 

Stat.  Theb.  IV.  159. 

We  know  from  Polybius  and  Livy  that  the  Ne- 
mean  games  continued  to  flourish  in  the  reign  of 
Philip,  son  of  Demetrius  ;  (Polyb.  II.  7,  4.  V.  101,  6. 
Liv.  XXVII.  30.  Plut.  Vit.  Philopoem.  c.  11.  Strab. 
VIII.  p.  377.)  but  we  may  infer  that  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  they  had  fallen  into  great  neglect,  from 
the  slight  mention  he  has  made  of  their  solemniza- 
tion. (Corinth.  II.  15.)  The  most  conspicuous  edi- 
fice at  Nemea  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  which,  Tempium 
from  the  remains  that  still  exist,  appears  to  havemeaei. 
been  of  Doric  architecture,  but  inferior  to  many  other 
Grecian  temples  both  in  size  and  beauty.  Pausa- 
nias says,  that  the  roof  had  already  fallen  in  when 
he  surveyed  the  Nemean  curiosities  and  antiquities ; 
all  the  statues  had  also  disappeared.  Dodwell  is  of 
opinion  that,  from  the  regular  order  in  which  the 
columns  appear  to  have  fallen,  this  edifice  must  have 
been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  ?.  Sir  W.  Gell, 
who  gives  all  the  measurements  in  great  detail,  in- 
forms us,  "  that  there  are  indications  of  the  Nemean 
"  theatre  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  not  far  distant,  and, 
"  probably,  vestiges  of  the  stadium  and  hippodrome 
"  might  be  discovered  by  an  attentive  search  z." 

The  fountain  called  Langia,  or  Adrastea,  flowed  Langia 

°  ions. 

y  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  209.         z  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  159. 
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near  the  entrance  of  the  Nemean  plain.  (Apollod. 
III.  6,  4.  Stat.  Theb.  IV.  717.  Pausan.  loc.  cit.) 
Beyond  the  temple  is  a  remarkable  mountain  with  a 
flat  summit,  which  can  be  seen,  as  we  are  assured 
by  modern  travellers,  from  Argos  and  Corinth a. 
Apesas      This  is  probably  mount  Apesas,  mentioned  by  seve- 

mons. 

ral  writers  of  antiquity.  Pausanias  says  that  Per- 
seus first  sacrificed  there  to  Jupiter  Apesantius.  (Co- 
rinth.   16.    Hesiod.    Theog.    331.    Steph.    Byz.   v. 

Airecrag.) 

Mons  erat  audaci  seductus  in  aethera  dorso 
Nomine  Lernaei  memorant  Apesanta  coloni 
Gentibus  Argolicis  olim  sacer  ;  hide  ferebant 
Nubila  suspenso  celerem  temerasse  volatu 
Persea —  Stat.  Theb.  III.  461. 

The  pass  which  led  from  Nemea  to  Corinth  across 
Tretus  sal- the  chain  of  mount  Apesas  was  named  Tretus,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias ;  it  was  narrow,  but  commo- 
dious for  carriages.  The  den  of  the  Nemean  lion 
was  pointed  out  to  travellers  near  this  defile.  (Co- 
rinth. 15.  Diod.  Sic.  IV.  153.) 

NsjW.SJaJOV  T£  A£0VT#, 

To'v  p  '  Hpr)  Spi^'acra,  Aiog  xv^vrj  7ragaxoiTi;, 
Touvolcriv  xctTEvacrcrs  Neju.=»>jj,  Trijju/  av&p'jo7roi$. 
hivo   up    oy    o»x=tcov  eAsfocipsTO  <pu\   avvpw7ru)V, 
Koigavfcov  TprjToTo,  Ne/Aenjf,  i^S'  ' Attsctuvtos . 
'AXKu  I  tj  ISa/xatrcrs  /3/>]5  'Hoa>cA>j=»'>jf . 

Hesiod.  Theog.  327- 

Grjpiovj  alvokeovTct,  xctxov  Tzpag  aypoiuoTCiis, 
Kojaijv  auAiv  iyovja  A»o$  Nj/xioio  wap'  u\aog. 

Theock.  Idyll.  XXV.  168. 

Bembina.        Near  Nemea  was  the  small  town  of  Bembina,  fre- 
a  Chandler,  t.  II.  eh,  56  ;  De-dwell,  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  2 10. 
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quently  mentioned  by  the  poets  in  conjunction  with 
that  place : 

Aspect  re  QyjpsK/v  Bsufiwrjtxo  Xsovrog. 

Panyas.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  BeJu./3Tv«. 

Ylavrag  yap  YlnTYjug  e7rixX6^cuv,  "jrorapCoc  uog, 
Alg  a^OTOv  xspai^s'   jxaKia-za  Ss  B:/*./3»vai'ouf, 
O'l  sQev  ayx'ipLoXot  vouov,  urXr^a  7toc$ovtsc. 

Theocr.  Idyll.  XXV.  201. 

(Cf.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  377.  Plin.  IV.  6.)  Chandler 
supposed  that  some  vestiges  which  he  observed  near 
the  village  of  Agios  Giorgios,  to  the  right  of  Ne- 
mea,  might  belong  to  Bembina b.  To  the  north- 
east of  Nemea  and  mount  Tretus  we  must  place  eieonre. 
Cleonae,  which,  as  Strabo  affirms,  was  120  stadia 
from  Argos,  and  eighty  from  Corinth  :  he  adds,  that 
it  was  situated  on  a  rock,  and  surrounded  by  walls 
which  justified  the  epithet  applied  to  it  by  Ho- 
mer : 

'Apveiov  ts  Ko'j»jv9ov,  eiJxTi[XEvc(g  re  KXscuvdc — 

II.  B.  570. 

Neris  et  ingenti  turritae  mole  Cleonae. 

Stat.  Theb.  IV.  47. 

Hercules  was  said  to  have  defeated  and  slain  the 
Elean  chiefs  called  Moliones  near  Cleonae : 

XoxfAtxiai  85  fioxevaag 

'Ttto  KXswvav  Sajxacrs  xuxei- 
voug  'WpaxXsrtg  ep'  6S«J" 

'Ot*    TTpOvQi   7T0T6 
T/^U'/fljOV    ETTSpVOCV   aVTOO   (TTpaTOV, 

Mc^oTj  a/xsvov  "AAjSoc, 
MoXloysg  imeptplxXoi. 

Pini).  Olymp.  X.  36. 

b  Travels,  t.  II.  ch.  56.  p.  287. 
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(Cf.  Apollod.  II.  5,  1.  Pausan.  Eliac.)     We  learn 
from  Pindar  that  games  were  there  solemnized  : 

KA=«jv«jou  t  ocn  ccyoo- 

VOJ   OpjXOV  CTTSQOCVCOV 

Ilea\I/avTa —  Nem.  IV.  26. 

Kogjvflou  t  ev  /xu^ojj, 

Ka»  KXswvaloov  7Tf>os  uvdgav  Terpaxi;. 

Nem.  X.  78. 

The  little  republic  of  Cleonae  was  allied  with  Ar- 
gos  during  the  contest  carried  on  by  that  city  against 
Mycenae,  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  377.)  and  also  subse- 
quently in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Thuc.  V.  67- 
Cf.  Xen.  Hell.  VII.  5,  15.  Polyb.  II.  52.  Liv. 
XXXIII.  14.) 

Pausanias  observed  in  this  town  a  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, and  the  monuments  of  the  Moliones  slain  by 
Hercules.  (Corinth.  15.)  Two  roads,  according  to 
this  writer,  afforded  communication  between  Cleonae 
and  Argos,  the  shortest  of  which  was  adapted  for 
persons  lightly  equipped,  while  the  other,  by  the 
Tretus,  was  more  convenient  for  carriages. 

Mr.  Dodwell  says  the  ruins  of  Cleonse  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  site  now  called  Courtese.  They  oc- 
cupy "  a  circular  and  insulated  hill,  which  seems  to 
"  have  been  completely  covered  with  buildings. 
"  On  the  side  of  the  hill  are  six  ancient  terrace 
"  walls  rising  one  above  another,  on  which  the  houses 
"  and  streets  were  situated c." 
Phiius  The  little  state  of  Phlius,  though  an  independent 

Arnethy-     republic,  may  with  propriety  be  referred  to  Argolis, 
since  Homer  represents  it  under  the  early  name  of 

c  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  206  ;  Gell's  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p. 
Chandler,  t.  II.  ch.  57.  p.  288 ;       157. 
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Araethyrea  as  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of  My- 
cenae. 

Oc»  8j  M.vxY]va$  sr^ov,  £yxTi|U.evov  irTO?JeQpov, 
'Afvslov  re  Kojpivflov,  euxTtfx.ivx;  m  KAscovaj, 
'Opvetoi}  t  evspovTO,  'ApcuQupeyv  r  spoiTeivrjV — 

II.  B.  569. 
Pausanias  derives  this  appellation  of  the  city  from 
Araethyrea,  daughter  of  Arus,  its  earliest  sove- 
reign; and  states  that  it  afterwards  took  that  of 
Phlius  from  a  son  of  Asopus,  who  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts.   (Corinth.  12.) 

4>Aj'«j  8*  avT  S7i)  toTctiv  'Apa.i6vpeYi$EV  'ixavsv, 
vEv$'  a<pvsio$  evctis  Ajcuvuctojo  exrjTt, 
TIuTpog  kov,  Tnjyjjcnv  £<pe'cmoj  'AcomoIo. 

Apoll.  Argon.  I.  115. 

The  Phliasian  territory  adjoined  Corinth  and 
Sicyon  on  the  north,  Arcadia  on  the  west,  and  the 
Nemean  and  Cleonaean  districts  on  the  south  and 
south-east.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  382.)  After  the  arrival 
of  the  Heraclidae  and  Dorians,  the  Phliasians  were 
invaded  by  a  party  of  their  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  Rhegnidas,  a  grandson  of  Temenus,  and 
compelled  to  admit  these  new  colonists  into  their 
city,  which  thus  became  annexed  to  the  Dorian 
race.  (Pausan.  Corinth.  13.)  Phlius  sent  200  sol- 
diers to  Thermopylae,  (Herod.  VII.  202.)  and  1000 
to  Plataea.  (IX.  28.)  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  it 
espoused  the  Lacedaemonian  cause,  together  with 
the  Corinthians  and  Sicyonians  ;  (Thuc.  V.  57-  seq.) 
and  at  a  time  when  these  states  formed  a  coali- 
tion against  that  power,  it  still  adhered  to  the  Spar- 
tan alliance.  The  Phliasians  having  on  this  occa- 
sion sustained  a  severe  loss  in  an  engagement  with 
the  Athenian  general  Iphicrates,  they  were  under 

VOL.  III.  u 
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the  necessity  of  receiving   a  Lacedaemonian  force 
within  their  town  to  protect  it  against  the  enemy. 
(Xen.  Hell.  IV.  4, 15.  V.  2,  8.  seq.)     In  gratitude 
for  which  assistance  they  readily  contributed  to  the 
expedition  subsequently   undertaken    by  the   Spar- 
tans against  Olynthus,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
Agesipolis  for  their  zeal  on   this  occasion.    (V.  3, 
10.)    Not  long  after,  however,  they  became  involved 
in  war  with  that  powerful  state,  from  their  refusing 
to  make  good  the  agreement  they  had  entered  into 
with  Sparta,  to  restore  to  the  exiles,  who  had  been 
reinstated  by  its  interference,  the  possession  of  their 
property.     Agesilaus  was  in   consequence   deputed 
by  the  Spartan  government  to  reduce  the  refractory 
city ;  and  after    an    obstinate    siege    and  blockade, 
which  lasted  nearly  two  years,  it  was  compelled  to 
surrender  :  Delphion,  who  was  the  principal  leader 
of  the  besieged,  and  had  given  great  proofs  of  cou- 
rage and  talent,  escaped  by  night  during  the  nego- 
tiations.    It   appears  from  Xenophon  that   at   this 
period  Phlius  contained  more  than   5000   citizens, 
which  supposes  a  population  of  20000  souls.  (Hell.  V. 
3, 11.  seq.)     Some  time  after  the  capture  of  the  town 
it  was  again  attacked,  as  the  ally  of  Sparta,  by  the 
Argives,    Boeotians,    and    other    confederates ;   and 
would  have  been  taken  by  assault,  but  for  the  cou- 
rage and  intrepidity  of  the  inhabitants.  (VII.  2,  3. 
seq.)    These  being  also  successful  against  the  Sicyo- 
nians  and  Pellenians,  who  had  invaded  their  territory, 
and  having  obtained  the  assistance  of  some  Athe- 
nian troops   under  the  command  of  Chares,   were 
finally  enabled  to  maintain  their  independence  against 
all  their  enemies.  (VII.  2,  10.  seq.  Diod.  Sic.  XV. 
496.)     In  the  revolutionary  period  which  succeeded 
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the  death  of  Alexander,  Phlius  became  subject  to 
despotic  rule  ;  but  on  the  organization  of  the  Achaean 
league  by  Aratus,  Cleonymus,  tyrant  of  that  city, 
voluntarily  abdicated,  and  persuaded  his  country- 
men to  join  the  confederacy.  (Polyb.  II.  44,  6.  52, 
2.  Liv.  XXVIII.  7.) 

Pausanias  begins  his  description  of  Phlius  with 
the  citadel,  which  contained  a  temple  and  grove  of 
Hebe,  where  criminals  found  a  sure  asylum ;  also  a 
temple  of  Ceres.  (Cf.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  382.)  On  de- 
scending from  the  acropolis  the  traveller  passed  the 
sanctuary  of  iEsculapius,  the  theatre,  and  another 
temple  of  Ceres. 

The  forum  was  decorated  with  a  bronze  gilt  sta- 
tue of  a  goat,  representing  the  constellation  of  that 
name,  which  the  people  were  desirous  of  propitiat- 
ing, that  it  might  not  injure  their  vines.  Here  was 
also  the  tomb  of  Aristias,  an  excellent  writer  of  sa- 
tyric  plays.  Beyond  might  be  seen  a  building  called 
the  house  of  prophecy,  and  the  spot  said  to  be  the 
centre  of  Peloponnesus,  near  which  were  ranged  the 
temples  of  Bacchus,  Apollo,  and  Isis.  (Pausan.  Co- 
rinth. 13.) 

The  remains  of  Phlius  are  to  be  seen  not  far  from 
the  town  of  Agios  Giorgios,  on  the  road  to  the 
lake  of  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia.  Sir  W.  Gell  affirms, 
that  the  ruins  extend  for  some  distance  across  the 
plain d,  and  Pouqueville  discovered  on  the  height 
above  the  Asopus,  where  the  citadel  was  placed, 
the   vestiges    of  several   temples e.     This    river,  as 

d  Itiner.    of  the    Morea,    p.  imperial.     In  the  more  ancient 

169.  ones  the  epigraph  is  in  retro- 

e  Voyage  de  la  Gvece,  t.  V.  grade    characters,   AI3A<I>.  and 

p.  307.     The  coins   of  Phlius  ^  ^8iv  2'    Sestini,  p.  48. 

are    autonomous,    federal,    and 

u  2 
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we  learn  from  Strabo,  had  its  source  on  mount 
Carneates.  (VIII.  p.  382.)  The  Arantinus  was  a 
hill  adjoining  that  of  the  acropolis.  (Pausan.  Corinth. 
12.)  It  is  now  called  Agios  Basili.  These  moun- 
tains separated  the  Phliasian  territory  from  the  Ne- 
mean  plain. 

fioruva  re  vlv 

11(5(5'   a  AsOVTOJ   VIY.U.IJUV- 

ywyloit  opstnv.  PlND.  Nem.  VI.  71. 

The  wine  of  Phlius  is  commended  by  Antiphanes. 
(ap.  Athen.  I.  49.)     We  hear  of  several  fortresses 

Tricara-  belonging  to  this  district :  such  as  Tricaranum,  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon,  (Hell.  VII.  2,  2.)  Demosthenes 
(pro  Megalop.  p.  206.)  and  Theopompus,  (ap.  Steph. 

Thyamia.  Byz.  v.  Tpixapava.)  Thyamia  had  been  fortified  by 
the  Sicyonians  against  the  Phliasians,  but  was  after- 
wards taken  and  destroyed  by  the  latter  with  the 

Epiecia.  assistance  of  Chares.  (Hell.  VII.  2,  1.  et  20.)  Epi- 
ecia  stood  apparently  on  the  borders  of  the  Corin- 
thian territory,  and  should  perhaps  be  assigned  to 

Cebae.  that  city.  (Hell.  IV.  2,  8.  4,  13.)  Celeae,  where 
mysteries  were  held  in  honour  of  Ceres  every  four 
years,  was  only  five  stadia  from  Phlius.  (Pausan.  Co- 
rinth. 14.) 

On  the  Arcadian  frontier  we  have  yet  to  point 
out  a  few  places   belonging  to   Argolis.     Between 

CEnoe.  Argos  and  Mantinea  Pausanias  notices  (Enoe  founded 
by  Diomed,  and  named  after  his  grandfather  (Eneus. 
(Corinth.  25.  Apollod.  I.  8,  6.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  O'/vvj.) 
Near  it  was  a  stream  called  Charadrus.  (Pausan.  loc. 
cit.)  The  site  of  this  ancient  town,  according  to 
modern  maps,  is  still  called  Enoa f.     Above  it  rose 

f  Arrowsmith's  Map  of  Greece. 
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mount  Artemisius,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  aAltemisius 

mons. 

temple  of  Diana.  Here  were  to  be  seen  also  the 
sources  of  the  Inachus.  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.  et  Arcad. 
6.  seq.  Apollod.  II.  5,  3.  Plin.  IV.  5.)  The  present 
name  is  mount  3Ialevo.  In  this  vicinity  we  should 
look  for  Saminthus,  a  spot  mentioned  by  ThucydidesSaminthus. 
in  his  account  of  the  first  campaign  made  by  Agis 
against  the  Argives,  (V.  58.)  for  it  appears  to  have 
been  situated  near  the  passes  leading  from  Arcadia 
and  Phlius  into  Argolis. 

Proceeding  from  Argos  to  Tegea  the  traveller 
passed  on  his  right  mount  Lycone,  remarkable  forLycone 
some  magnificent  cypresses.  On  its  summit  stood 
the  temple  of  Diana  Orthia,  in  which  were  to  be 
seen  the  statues  of  Latona,  Apollo,  and  Diana,  in 
white  marble,  reported  to  be  by  Polycletus.  A 
little  further  on,  but  in  the  same  direction,  was 
mount  Chaon,  from  which  the  sources  of  the  Erasi-Chaon 

mons. 

nus  burst   forth.     Pausanias    states    that    sacrifices 
were  there  offered  to  Bacchus  and  Pan.     A  little  to 
the  right  of  the  spot  called  Trochos  was  the  village  Trochos. 
of  Cenchreae,  where  was  a  tumulus  erected  to  some  cenchrese. 
Argives  who  had  fallen  in  battle  against  the  Spar- 
tans on  the  defeat  of  the  latter.  (Corinth.  24.  Strab. 
VIII.  p.  376.)     This  action  took  place  at  Hysise,  anysite. 
small  town  not  far  distant,  which  was  subsequently 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  during 
the   Peloponnesian  war.   (Thuc.  V.  83.    Diod.   Sic. 
XII.  327.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  376.  Steph,  Byz.  v.  'TV/a.) 
It  was  still  in  ruins  when   Pausanias   travelled  in 
Greece.  (Corinth.  24.  Plin.  IV.  5.)     The  road  from 
thence  to  Tegea  passed  by  mount  Parthenius,  which  Partheniua 
formed  the  limit  between  the  Argolic  and  Arcadian 
territories.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  376.  Pausan.  Arcad.  6.  54. 

u  3 
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Creopolus 
mons. 


Cynetea. 

Lampe. 
Melina. 


Rhodussa. 


Helos. 

Niobe 

et  Psama- 

the  foiites. 


Liv.  XXXIV.  26.)  It  was  on  this  mountain  that 
Pan  was  said  to  have  appeared  to  Phidippides,  the 
Athenian  courier,  who  was  sent  to  Sparta  to  solicit 
succours  against  the  Persians.  (Herod.  VI.  107.  Cf. 
Apollod.  II.  7,  4.)  It  still  retains  the  name  of  Par- 
theni.  Mount  Creopolus,  which  Strabo  places  in  the 
same  vicinity,  (VIII.  p.  376.)  is  less  known ;  it 
should  perhaps  be  identified  with  the  mountain 
which  Callimachus  assigns  to  Argolis  under  the 
name  of  Creion.  (Hymn,  in  Lav.  Pallad.  40.) 

Stephanus  attributes  to  this  province  Cynetea,  (v. 
Kwereia.) — Lampe,  (v.  Aa/x7r^.)— Melina,  where  Ve- 
nus was  worshipped,  as  we  learn  from  Lycophron, 
(v.  403.) 

T^v  KaaTvlav  Is  xa)  MeXivai'av  Osov — 

(where  see  the  Scholiast,)  and  Rhodussa.  (v.  'Po- 
Sovcraa.)  Apollodorus  mentions  an  Argolic  town 
named  Helos.  (II.  4,  7.)  Pliny  the  fountains  of 
Niobe  and  Psamathe : 

Qui  tenet  undisonam  Psamathen — 

Valer.  Flacc.  I. 

and  mount  Parparus,  which  is  probably  a  false  read- 
ing for  Parthenius.  (IV.  5.) 


SECTION   XXI. 

ARCADIA 


Origin  and  history  of  the   Arcadians — Geographical  features  of 
their  country — Its  limits,  population,  and  topography. 

While  every  other  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  was 
disturbed  by  various  revolutions,  which  produced 
frequent  changes  among  its  inhabitants,  the  Arca- 
dians had  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the  same 
country  from  time  immemorial ;  hence  their  boast  of 
being  sprung  from  the  earth,  and  their  claim  to  an 
antiquity  which  exceeded  that  of  the  moon. 

Za>=jv,  <prtyov  tlovrsg  sv  ouptriv.   ovfie  llsKoicry){ 
X9a>v  tots  JCvSaXijXOio-JV  avacrcsTO  AeuxaTuSjjo-JV. 

Apoll.  Rhod.  IV.  264. 

(Cf.  Herod.  VIII.  73.  Thuc.  I.  2.  Xen.  Hell.  VII. 
1. 12.  Pausan.  Arcad.  1.  et  38.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  388. 
Ovid.  Fast.  II.  290.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Ap/wk.  Schol. 
Apoll.  Rh.  ad  loc.  cit.  Eustath.  Dionys.  Perieg.  414.) 
The  earth-born  Pelasgus  was  reported  to  have 
been  the  first  sovereign  of  the  Arcadians,  a  tradition 
which  evidently  connects  them  with  the  Pelasgic 
race.  (Pausan.  Arcad.  1.  Herod.  I.  146.)  But  as 
this  chief  was  equally  claimed  by  the  Argives,  the 
priority  of  the  two  nations  is  left  undetermined.  I 
am  inclined,  however,  to  give  precedence  to  the  Ar- 
il 4 
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give  Pelasgus,  that  is,  provided  we  may  understand 
by  Argos  Pelasgicum  Thessaly,  and  not  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  city.  (Cf.  Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  I.  27. 
seq.  Pausan.  Arcad.  1.) 

I  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  pretended  Arcadian 
migrations  into  Italy a,  and  concur  with  Heyne  in 
supposing  that  this  people,  having  preserved  earlier 
traditions  of  the  Pelasgic  expeditions  than  the  other 
tribes  of  that  nation,  referred  to  their  own  peculiar 
clan  what  in  fact  belonged  to  the  parent  raceb. 

The  Arcadians,  though  divided  into  a  number  of 
petty  tribes  and  districts,  appear  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally governed  by  one  superior  chief;  since  Homer 
has  placed  their  warriors  in  the  Trojan  war  under 
the  sole  command  of  Agapenor  the  son  of  Ancaeus ; 
and  adds  that  they  had  been  supplied  with  ships  by 
Agamemnon : 

%oX=sg  8'  Iv  vvjj'  kxa.<JTi) 

'ApxaSss  avdgsg  efiaivov  entiTTxiAevoi  TroXs^Qio. 
AvTog  yap  <r<piv  Swxev  ctva%  avtpchv  '  Aya[ASfj.Voov 
N^«j  lucnretyco'jj,  irspaav  £7r»  o'lvoKa  ttovtov, 
'Arpsid^'   e7T£»  ov  <r<pi  QctXociTGtct  spy  a  fAe^jjAe/. 

II.  B.  610. 

Pausanias  also  gives  a  long  list  of  the  Arcadian 
kings,  which  he  professes  to  have  been  the  result  of 
diligent  researches  made  in  the  country.  (Arcad.  5.) 
Arcadia  presents  but  few  features  to  the  historian 
who  is  desirous  of  connecting  the  disjointed  accounts 
which  its  records  present.  Some  of  the  Arcadian 
states,  such  as  Mantinea  and  Tegea,  occupy  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  annals  of  Greece,  and  are  often 

a  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  II.  p.  295.      p.  250.  Opusc.  Acadeni.  II.  p. 
seq.  312. 

b  Heyne  ad  Apollod.  Observ. 
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mentioned  both  in  the  course  of  the  Persian  and  Pe- 
loponnesian  wars  ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  nation 
seems  to  have  taken  no  decided  part  in  those  con- 
tests :  Thucydides  indeed  affirms,  that  in  the  famous 
Sicilian  expedition  the  troops  of  this  nation  were  to 
be  found  in  the  ranks  of  both  armies.  (Vll.  57.) 
The  poverty  of  their  country,  added  to  the  greatness 
of  its  population,  contributed  in  fact  to  render  this 
hardy  race  of  mountaineers  soldiers  of  fortune,  ready 
to  offer  their  services  to  those  who  needed,  and  could 
reward  them.  It  was  not  till  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra  that  we  find  the  Arcadians  assuming  some 
degree  of  political  importance.  Tegea  and  Mantinea, 
the  two  most  considerable  states  of  the  nation,  which 
the  Spartans  had  so  long  held  in  subjection,  were 
enabled  by  the  successes  of  the  Thebans  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  finally  to 
unite  into  one  body  the  hitherto  dismembered  parts 
of  the  Arcadian  commonwealth. 

A  new  city  was  now  built  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  province  under  the  name  of  Megalopolis, 
where  the  general  council  of  the  nation  was  con- 
vened. This  assembly  was  so  numerous  as  to  re- 
ceive the  appellation  of  oi  pvptot.  It  was  deputed  by 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  and  possessed  judicial 
and  executive  powers.  (Xen.  Hell.  VII.  I.  26.  Pau- 
san.  Arcad.  32.  Diod.  Sic.  XV.  496.  Demosth.  de 
Fals.  Legat.  p.  344.  Cf.  Harpocr.  v.  Mvpiot.)  This 
important  change  in  the  constitution  was  chiefly  ef- 
fected by  the  influence  of  Epaminondas  and  the 
other  Boeotian  leaders,  who  sought  by  this  means  to 
diminish  the  power  and  influence  of  Sparta  in  the 
Peloponnesus.  Nor  was  their  expectation  frustrated; 
for  such  was  the  spirit  infused  into  the  minds  of  the 
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Arcadians  by  the  exhortations  and  counsels  of  Ly- 
comedes,  a  person  of  the  highest  rank  and  character 
amongst  them,  that  they  became  the  decided  enemies 
of  that  power,  and,  as  Xenophon  reports,  the  bravest 
soldiers  of  their  time.     They  successfully  repulsed 
all  the  invasions  of  the  Spartans,  succoured  the  Ar- 
gives,  and  obtained  some  important  advantages  in 
their  incursions  into  Laconia.     "  Neither  night,  nor 
"  storm,  nor  length  of  journey,  nor  mountains,  how- 
"  ever  impracticable,"  says  the  historian,  "  being  able 
"  to  put  a  stop  to  their  enterprises."  (Hell.  VII.  1, 
12.  seq.  Diod.  Sic.  XV.  c.  67.)     They  were  also  fre- 
quently engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Eleans  on 
account  of  some  Triphylian   towns   to  which   they 
laid  claim,  (Hell.  VII.  4, 12.)  and  made  many  incur- 
sions into  the  enemy's  country,  which  were  generally 
attended  with  success.  (Hell.  VII.  4,  14.  seq.)     On 
one  occasion,  however,  they  sustained,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Argives,  a  severe  defeat  from  the  Lacedae- 
monians commanded  by  Archidamus  ;  10,000  of  the 
allies  having  fallen  in  this  action  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  life  to  their  adversaries.     From  which  cir- 
cumstance  that  engagement  acquired  at  Sparta  the 
name  of  the  tearless  battle.  (Hell.  VII.  1,  18.  seq. 
Plut.  Ages.  c.  33.) 

During  the  troubles  that  disturbed  Greece  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  many  of  the  Arcadian  cities 
fell  into  the  hands  of  tyrants;  but  the  Achaean  league, 
having  now,  through  the  exertions  of  Aratus,  acquired 
great  stability  and  influence,  they  gladly  joined  the 
confederacy ;  and  under  its  protection  were  enabled 
to  maintain  their  liberties  against  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian tyrants,  the  iEtolians,  and  the  Macedonian 
kings.     After  the  death  of  Aratus,  Megalopolis  in 
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fact  became  the  leading  city  of  the  league,  till  its 
final  dissolution  by  the  Romans.  (Pausan.  Arcad.  6. 
27.  seq.  Polyb.  II.  44.  seq.  Plut.  Philopcem.) 

In  Strabo's  time  the  principal  towns  of  Arcadia 
had  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  whole  country  was 
greatly  impoverished,  and  almost  deserted.  The  na- 
tural resources  of  this  district  consisted  chiefly  in  its 
rich  pastures,  which  fed  a  breed  of  horses  equal  to 
those  of  Argos  and  Epidaurus.  (VIII.  p.  388.)  This 
province  occupies  the  central  portion  of  Peloponne- 
sus, and  is  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains, 
which  form  its  natural  boundaries.  On  the  north  it 
is  separated  from  Achaia  by  the  elevated  summit  of 
mount  Cyllene,  extending  from  the  borders  of  Phli- 
asia  in  Argolis  to  the  chain  of  Erymanthus,  Scollis 
and  Pholoe  on  the  confines  of  Elis.  From  this  point 
another  ridge  forms  the  western  boundary,  dividing 
Arcadia  from  the  latter  province  and  Triphylia,  and 
uniting  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neda  and  on  the 
confines  of  Messenia  with  those  mountains  which 
form  the  southern  belt  of  Arcadia ;  these,  under  the 
names  of  Lyceeus,  Cerausius,  and  Masnalus,  run  from 
east  to  west  along  the  Messenian  and  Laconian  fron- 
tiers as  far  as  the  borders  of  Argolis  and  Cynuria, 
where  they  join  mount  Parthenius.  This  last  moun- 
tain, together  with  Artemisium,  closes  the  periphery 
of  the  province  on  the  eastern  frontier  by  reuniting 
itself  with  the  Stymphalian  hills,  and  the  more  ele- 
vated range  of  Cyllene.  Within  this  great  quadran- 
gular bason  other  secondary  ridges  branch  off  and 
intersect  each  other  in  various  directions,  forming 
several  minor  valleys,  the  waters  of  which,  however, 
all  finally  discharge  themselves  into  the  Alpheus  be- 
fore it  enters  the  Elean  territory.    Arcadia  was  next 
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to  Laconia  the  largest  and  most  populous  province 
of  the  Peloponnesus.  (Hell.  VII.  1,  23.)  According 
to  a  calculation  made  by  Mr.  Clinton  in  the  Fasti 
Hellenici,  the  free  population  may  be  reckoned  at 
107,850  souls,  and  adding  half  that  number  of  slaves 
we  shall  have  an  aggregate  amount  of  161,750, 
which,  estimating  the  area  of  the  country  at  1700 
square  miles,  gives  about  ninety-five  persons  to  the 
square  mile. 

Pausanias  commences  his  tour  of  Arcadia  with 
Mantinea.  the  description  of  Mantinea,  one  of  its  most  ancient 
and  celebrated  cities,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Mantineus,  son  of  Lycaon.  It  was  situated  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Artemisius  on  the  borders  of  Argolis, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Ophis  ;  (Pausan. 
Arcad.  8.) 

Ka»  Teye'ijv  si^ov,  x«i  Mavnve'ijv  epuTSi'jijV —       II.  B.  607. 

and  was  at  first  composed  of  four  or  five  hamlets ; 
but  these  were  afterwards  collected  into  one  city, 
(Xen.  Hell.  V.  2, 6.  seq.  Strab.VIII.  p.  337.)  which  be- 
came the  largest  and  most  populous  in  Arcadia  pre- 
vious to  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis.  (Polyb.  II.  56. 
et  62.  Lys.  Orat.  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  531.)  The  Man- 
tineans  had  early  acquired  celebrity  for  the  wisdom  of 
their  political  institutions;  (Polyb.  VI.  43,  1.)  and 
when  the  Cyreneans  were  distracted  by  factions,  they 
were  advised  by  an  oracle  to  apply  to  that  people  for 
an  arbiter  to  settle  their  differences.  Their  request 
was  granted,  and  accordingly  Demonax,  one  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  Mantinea,  was  sent  to  remodel 
their  government.  (Herod.  IV.  161.)  The  Mantineans 
fought  at  Thermopylae,  but  arrived  too  late  to  share 
in  the  victory  of  Platsea,  a  circumstance  which,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  produced  so  much  vexation, 
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that  upon  their  return  home  they  banished  their  com- 
manders. (IX.  77.)     In  the  Peloponnesian  war  they 
espoused  the  Lacedaemonian  cause  ;  but  having  taken 
offence  at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  that 
people  and  the  Athenians  after  the  battle  of  Amphi- 
polis,  they  were  induced  to  form  an  alliance  with  Argos 
and  Elis,  with  which  confederates  they  finally  made 
war  against  Sparta.  (Thuc.  V.  29-  seq.)   In  the  battle 
which  was  fought  on  their  territory  they  obtained  at 
first  a  decided  advantage  against  the  Lacedaemonian 
troops  opposed  to  them,  but  the  left  wing  of  the  allied 
army  having  been  routed,  they  were  in  their  turn  vi- 
gorously attacked,  and  forced  to  give  way  with  heavy 
loss.  (Thuc.  V.  66.  seq.)  This  ill  success  led  to  the  dis- 
solution of  the  confederacy,  and  induced  the  Manti- 
neans  not  long  after  to  renew  their  former  alliance 
with  Sparta,  (Thuc.  V.  78.)  to  which  they  adhered 
till  the  peace  of  Antalcidas.     At  this  period  the  La- 
cedaemonians, bent  on  strengthening  their  power  in 
the  peninsula  to  the  utmost,  peremptorily  ordered 
the  Mantineans  to  pull  down  their  walls,  or  to  pre- 
pare for  war,  as  the  thirty  years  truce  agreed  upon 
between  the  two  states  had  now  expired.     On  their 
refusal  to  comply  with  this  unjust  and  arbitrary  de- 
mand, a  Spartan  army  entered  the  Mantinean  terri- 
tory, and  laid  siege  to  the  city.    The  inhabitants  de- 
fended themselves  with  vigour,  and  might  have  held 
out    successfully,    had   not    Agesipolis    caused    the 
waters  of  the  river  Ophis  to  be  diverted  from  their 
channel,  and  directed  against  the  walls  of  the  town, 
which  being  of  brick  were  easily  demolished.     By 
this  means  Mantinea  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spar- 
tans, who  destroyed  the  fortifications,  and  compelled 
the  inhabitants  to  change  their  constitution  from  a 
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democracy  to  an  oligarchy,  and  to  separate  as 
formerly  into  four  townships.  (Xen.  Hell.  V.  2,  7. 
Pausan.  Arcad.  8.  Diod.  Sic.  XV.  460.  Polyb.  IV. 
27.)  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  however,  the 
Mantineans,  under  the  protection  of  Thebes,  again 
united  their  population,  and  refortified  their  city, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. (Hell.  VI.  5,  5.  Pausan.  loc.  cit.)  Mantinea 
acquired  additional  celebrity  from  the  great  but  in- 
decisive battle  fought  in  its  plain  between  the  Boeo- 
tians and  Spartans,  in  which  Epaminondas  termi- 
nated his  glorious  career,  Olymp.  104,  2.  B.  C.  362. 
(Xen.  Hell.  VII.  5,  14.  Diod.  Sic.  XV.  502.  Polyb. 
IV.  33,  8.)  and  it  continued  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
cities  of  Arcadia  till  it  joined  the  Achaean  league ; 
when  it  then  fell  for  a  short  time  into  the  hands  of 
the  iEtolians  and  Cleomenes,  but  was  recovered  by 
Aratus,  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Sellasia.  (Po- 
lyb. IV.  8,  4.)  The  Mantineans  having,  however,  a 
second  time  joined  the  enemies  of  the  Achaeans, 
they  treacherously  put  the  garrison  of  the  latter  to 
the  sword.  (II.  58,  4.)  This  perfidious  conduct 
drew  down  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  Antigonus 
Doson  and  the  Achaeans,  who,  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  city,  gave  it  up  to  plunder,  and  sold 
all  the  free  population  as  slaves,  a  chastisement 
which  Polybius  considered  as  scarcely  equal  to  their 
offence,  though  its  cruelty  had  been  set  forth  in 
strong  colours  by  the  historian  Phylarchus.  (II.  54, 
11.  seq.)  The  name  of  the  city  was  now  changed 
to  Antigonea,  in  compliment  to  Antigonus  Doson. 
We  learn  also  from  Pausanias  that  the  Mantineans 
had  merited  the  protection  of  Augustus,  from  having 
espoused  his  cause   against   Marc  Antony.     Their 
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town  still  continued  to  flourish  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  who  abolished  the  name  of  Antigonea  and 
restored  its  ancient  appellation.  (Pausan.  Arcad.  8.) 
Pausanias  visited  Mantinea  at  this  period,  and  has 
made  mention  of  its  principal  biddings  ;  viz.  a  double 
temple  divided  by  a  partition  wall,  which  on  one 
side  contained  a  statue  of  iEsculapius  by  Alcamenes, 
and  on  the  other  Latona  with  her  children  by  Pra- 
xiteles ;  also  a  statue  of  Poly bi us  erected  on  a  pillar. 
The  temples  of  Jupiter  Servator,  and  Epidotes ;  the 
Dioscuri,  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  and  Juno.  The 
statue  of  the  latter  was  by  Praxiteles,  as  well  as 
those  of  Minerva  and  Hebe,  which  stood  near  it. 

The  tomb  of  Areas,  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
country,  was  erected  close  to  the  temple  of  Juno  on 
a  site  called  the  altar  of  the  Sun.  The  equestrian 
statue  of  Gryllus,  the  son  of  Xenophon,  who  emi- 
nently distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Man- 
tinea,  was  placed  not  far  from  the  theatre.  In  the 
same  quarter  were  situated  the  temples  of  Vesta  and 
Venus  Symmachia,  the  latter  having  been  erected  by 
the  Mantineans  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of 
Actium.  There  was  also  in  this  city  a  temple  raised  to 
Antinous,  the  favourite  of  Hadrian,  by  order  of  that 
emperor.  It  being  pretended  that  the  Bithynians, 
among  whom  Antinous  was  born,  were  descended 
from  the  Mantineans.  A  yearly  festival  and  quin- 
quennial games  were  also  solemnized  in  honour  of 
Hadrian's  minion  ;  and  in  a  building  near  the  gym- 
nasium were  deposited  his  statue  and  several  paint- 
ings, in  which  he  was  represented  under  the  form  of 
Bacchus. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  stood  the  stadium  and 
hippodrome.     Above  these  rose  mount  Alesium,  on  Aiesium 

mons. 
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which  was  a  grove  dedicated  to  Ceres ;  also  the 
temple  of  the  equestrian  Neptune,  an  edifice  of 
great  antiquity,  which  had  been  originally  built  by 
Agamedes  and  Trophonius,  but  was  afterwards  en- 
closed within  a  new  structure  by  order  of  Hadrian. 
It  was  said  to  contain  a  spring  of  sea-water.  Near 
the  temple,  Pausanias  notices  a  trophy  erected  by 
the  Mantineans  on  the  occasion  of  a  victory  ob- 
tained by  them  in  conjunction  with  Aratus  and  the 
Achaean  forces  over  the  Spartans,  who  lost  their  king 
Agis  in  the  action.  Continuing  on  the  road  which 
led  to  Tegea  the  traveller  passed  the  tomb  of  the 
Phcezon  daughters  of  Pelias,  the  spot  called  Phoezon,  and 
the  monument  of  Areithous,  a  warrior  mentioned 
by  Homer.   (II.  H.  137.) 

The  site  of  the  famous  battle  of  Man  tinea  was 
discernible  about  thirty  stadia  from  that  city  on  the 
road  to  Pallantium,  near  a  wood  named  Pelagus. 
The  tomb  of  Epaminondas  had  been  erected  on  the 
spot  where  he  breathed  his  last ;  it  consisted  origi- 
nally of  one  pillar  only,  surmounted  by  a  shield  and 
a  Boeotian  inscription,  but  another  pillar  was  after- 
wards added  by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  (Pausan. 
Arcad.  11.) 

The  ruins  of  Mantinea  are  pointed  out  by  modern 
travellers  on  the  site  now  called  Palceopoli.  They 
consist  of  walls  and  numerous  towers  and  gates,  all 
of  which  remain,  to  the  height  of  from  five  to  ten 
feet.  The  form  of  the  city  appears  to  have  been 
circular.  Near  the  centre  was  a  large  theatre,  213 
feet  in  diameter.  Several  foundations  of  small 
temples  may  be  traced,  and  heaps  of  rubbish  in  lines 
seem  to  mark  the  directions  of  the  streets.  The 
river  Ophis,  after  passing  the  city,  falls  into  a  kata- 
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bathron,  which  on  being  closed  would  inundate  the 
surrounding  plain.  This  was  the  plan  probably  pur- 
sued by  Agesipolis c. 

On  the   road  leading  from   Mantinea  to   Argos, 
Pausanias   speaks  of  a  fountain  named  Arne,   dis- Ame  fons. 
tant  two  stadia  from  the  former   city ;  also  a  spot 
called  Moeras,  which  formed  part  of  a  waste  tract,  Mceras. 
thence  termed  Argus  Campus.     In  the  same  direc- Argus 

0  *  Campus. 

tion  rose  a  hill,  exhibiting  vestiges  of  a  camp  once 
occupied  by  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas,  when  he 
came  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Arcadian  people, 
and  to  gain  them  over  to  his  alliance  :  there  were 
also  the  ruins  of  the  village  Nestane,  or  Nostia,  Nestane. 
(Steph.  Byz.  v.  Noo-r/a,)  from  whence  a  narrow  pass 
named  Prinus  led  over  mount  Artemisium  into  Ar-p*imis 

saltus. 

golis :  communication  was  also  kept  up  between 
Mantinea  and  the  latter  province  by  another  route 
which   traversed  a    defile  termed    Climax,   because  climax 

.  saltus. 

in  one  part  of  it  steps  had  been  cut  in  the  rock. 
Sir  W.  Gell  notices  a  road  called  the  Scala  Tou 
Bey,  or  the  Bey's  causey,  which  leads  from  the 
plain  of  Tripolitza  to  Nauplia,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably answers  to  the  defile  of  Pausanias.  On  his 
way  to  the  Climax  from  Mantinea  the  traveller 
passed  the  fountain  of  the  Meliastse,  the  temple  of 
Venus  Melaenis,  and  a  spot  called  Melangaea,  whence 
potable  water  was  conveyed  to  Mantinea.  Another 
route  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  conducting  from 
the  latter  city  to  Methydrium,  a  small  town,  desert- 
ed in  his  time,  the  inhabitants  having  removed  to 

c  Gell's   Itiner.   of  the  Mo-  graph  of  the  former  is  MANTI- 

rea,  p.    141;   Dochvell,   Class.  NEfiN  ;  in  the  federal  it  is  AN- 

Tour,  t.  II.  p.  422.     The  coins  TirONE.  AXAION.     Sestini,  p. 

of  Mantinea  are   autonomous.  51,52. 
federal,  and  imperial  ;  the  epi- 
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Megalopolis.   (Arcad.  12  et  27.)     On  this  road  were 
Aidmedon  to  be  seen  the  plain   of  Alcimedon,  distant  thirty 

Campus.  , 

Ostracina   stadia  from  Mantinea,  and  above  it  mount  Ostra- 


nus 


Cissa Vons.  c^na  >  then  tne  fountain  Cissa ;  and  forty  stadia  be- 
Petrosaca.  yond,  a  spot  called  Petrosaca,  on  the  confines  of  the 

Mantinean  and  Megalopolitan  territories. 

Two  roads    led  to    Orchomenus,   situated,  as   it 

appears,  due  north  of  Mantinea  ;  one  passing  by  the 
Ptoiis.  ruins  of  old  Mantinea,  still  called  Ptolis,  the  fount 
Alaicome-  of  Alalcomenia,  and  a  deserted  village  named  Msera; 
Msera  vi-   the  other  following  the  foot  of  mount  Anchisia,  said 

CI  IS 

Anchisia  to  derive  its  name  from  Anchises,  father  of  Mneas. 
(Pausan.  Arcad.  12.) 

Eiymia.  Xenophon  mentions  a  place  named  Elymia,  be- 

tween Mantinea  and  Orchomenus,  which  Morus 
has  strangely  confounded  with  the  Macedonian  town 
so  called.  (Hell.  VI.  5,  13.) 

Orchome-  The  Arcadian  Orchomenus,  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill,  was  afterwards,  as  we  learn  from  Pau- 
sanias,  removed  to  the  plain  below.  Tradition 
assigns  its  foundation  to  Orchomenus,  the  son  of 
Lycaon ;  (Pausan.  Arcad.  3.)  and  its  antiquity  is 
further  evinced  by  Homer's  mention  of  it  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  ships  : 

O't  <£>SVS0V  T     SVifJLOVTO,   XCti   'O^0|U.SV0V  7T0\6[J.Yj\0V. 

II.  B.  605. 
Orchomenus  sent  120  soldiers  to  Thermopylae,  (He- 
rod. VII.  102.)  and  600  to  Plataea.  (IX.  28.)  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war  this  town,  being  in  alliance 
with  Sparta,  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Ar- 
gives  and  Athenians.  (Thuc.  V.  61.  Diod.  Sic.  XII. 
326.)  Several  years  after  that  event  it  fell  into 
the  power  of  Cassander;  (Diod.  Sic.  XVIII.  705.) 
but  having   at    length    regained   its   independence 
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joined  the  Achaean  league.  Surprised  again  by 
Cleomenes,  it  was  retaken  by  Antigonus  Doson,  who 
placed  there  a  Macedonian  garrison.  After  his 
death  it  appears  however  to  have  reverted  to  the 
Achaeans.  (Polyb.  II.  46.  seq.  54.  seq.  IV.  6,  11, 
12.  Cf.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  388.  Plin.  IV.  6.)  Pausa- 
nias  notices  only  the  temples  of  Neptune  and  Venus 
in  this  city ;  that  of  Diana  Hymnia  stood  at  a  little 
distance  from  it,  on  the  road  to  Mantinea.  (Arcad. 
12.  seq.)  The  plain  of  Orchomenus  was  in  great 
measure  occupied  by  a  small  lake,  formed  by  the 
rain-water  which  descended  from  the  surrounding 
hills  ;  one  of  these,  situated  over  against  the  town, 
was  named  Trachys.  The  modern  village  of  Kal-  Trachys 
paki  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  Orchomenus.  Mr.  Dod- 
well  says,  the  acropolis,  on  which  the  original  town 
was  situated,  is  steep  on  all  sides,  and  flat  at  the 
summit.  The  walls  were  fortified  with  square 
towers,  and  may  be  traced  nearly  round  the  whole 
of  the  extreme  edge.  In  the  lower  town  are  to  be 
seen  the  remains  of  several  temples  and  other  build- 
ings ;  whence  the  learned  traveller  is  led  to  suppose 
that  Pausanias  has  not  described  the  edifices  of  Or- 
chomenus with  his  usual  diligence  d. 

Caphyae  was  placed  a  little  to  the  west  of  Orcho-  Caphyae. 
menus,  in  a  bason  contiguous  to  that  of  its  lake  ;  in 
order  to  guard  against  inundations,  the  inhabitants 
had  raised  a  mound,  or  dyke,  on  that  side  looking 
towards  Orchomenus.  They  derived  the  name  of 
their  town  from  Cepheus,  the  son  of  Aleus,  or  Capys, 
the  father  of  Anchises,  and  pretended  to  be  an  Athe- 
nian colony.  (Strab.  XIII.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Kdcpvai. 

d  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  426  ;      There  are  only  imperial  coins 
Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.    144.      of  this  city.  Sestini,  p.  52. 
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Pausan.  Arcad.  23.)     Caphyae  is  mentioned  by  Po- 
lybius  as  belonging  to  the  Achaean  league.     It  was 
taken  by  Cleomenes,  but  recovered  after  his  defeat 
at   Sellasia.     (II.    52,    2.)     In   the   Social   war   the 
Achaeans,  commanded  by  Aratus,  were  totally  routed 
by  the  iEtolians  near  Caphyae.  (IV.  11.  seq.  Cf.  IV. 
Tragus fl.   68,  6.  70,  3.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  388.)     The  river  Tra- 
gus, which  flowed  close  to  this  town,  had  its  source 
Nasi.         at  a  place  called  Nasi,  near  the  village  of  Rheupus. 
Rheupus    pausanias  mentions  at  Caphyae   a  temple  of  Nep- 
Cnacaius    tune,   and   another    on   mount   Cnacalus,  sacred  to 
Meneiais    Diana  Cnacalesia  ;  also  a  fountain  named  Menelais, 
fons.         near  which  grew  a  magnificent  plane-tree.     Con- 
Condyiea.   dylea,  remarkable  for  a  temple  and  grove  of  Diana, 
was  only  one   stadium  from  Caphyae.  (Arcad.  23.) 
The  road  leading  from  Orchomenus  to  Stymphalus, 
after  passing  through  the  village  of  Amilus,  crossed 
oiigyrtus   a  mountain,  which  is  probably  the  Oligyrtus  of  Po- 
lybius  :    (IV.   11,   1.)  another  hill  in  the  same  di- 
Propus  col-  rection  was  named  Propus.  (IV.  11,  6.)     Mr.  Dod- 
well,  who  traversed  this  chain  in  winter,  confirms 
Polybius's  account  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  en- 
countered by  the  army  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
in  the  same  passage  during  the  Social  war e.  (IV. 
70,  1.)     Plutarch  calls  this  defile  Ologuntum.  (Vit. 
Cleom.  p.  817.) 
stympha-       Stymphalus,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  was  annexed 
to  Argolis  by  the  voluntary  choice  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
but  it  was  an  Arcadian  town  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Trojan  war,  having  been  founded,  according  to  the 
traditions  of  the  country,  long  before  that  period  by 
Stymphalus,  a  descendant   of  Areas.  (Pausan.  Ar- 
cad. 22.) 

e  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  430. 
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2TUjU.<py;Aov  r   £»%ov,  Ktx\  11  appatrl^v  evepovTO. 

II.  B.  608. 
Its  antiquity  is  also  attested  by  Pindar,  who  calls  it 
the  mother  of  Arcadia  : 

Tsjp££COV  7T0T<V»(TCr0j«.SV0V, 

Marsp'  tvpuXoio  KbIttovt  'Apxctbiac. 

Olymp.  VI.  167. 
Near  the  town  was  a  lake,  once  the  fabled  haunt  of stympha- 
birds,  thence  called  Stymphalides.  (Apoll.  II.  5,  6.  *P 
Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.   II.  1054.)     Pausanias  imagines 
that  these  came  from  Arabia,  as  there  existed  some 
of  the   same    name  in   that  country.    (Arcad.   22.) 
The  Stymphalian  lake  was  supposed  to  communi- 
cate with   the  Erasinus,  a  small  river  of  Argolis. 
(Herod.  VI.  76.  Strab.   VIII.  p.  371.  Pausan.  loc. 
cit.)    The  emperor  Hadrian  caused  water  to  be  con- 
veyed from  a  fountain  in  the  Stymphalian  territory 
to  Corinth.  (Id.  loc.   cit.)     There  is  a   passage  in 
Xenophon  which  may  perhaps  have  reference  to  this 
city,  if  we  admit  the  propriety  of  the  correction  I 
would  venture  to  suggest.    The  historian,  in  relating 
an  expedition   undertaken    by  the   Lacedaemonians 
during  the    Corinthian   war,    says,    that    after    ad- 
vancing to  Tegea  and  Mantinea,  and  having  been 
joined  by  the  troops  of  those  states,  eZyeo-av  i^v  apcpla- 
kov.     These  words  have  naturally  puzzled  the  com- 
mentators, as  the  mention  of  the  sea  is  altogether 
incompatible    with    the    sense :    I    would   therefore 
propose    reading   eZyeaav    tvjv   Erv/A^aAnjv    (scil.    oftov), 
which  agrees  satisfactorily  with  the  context ;  for,  as 
the  historian  proceeds  to  tell  us  the  Spartans  imme- 
diately entered  the  Sicyonian  territory,  it  is  clear 
that  in  going  from  Mantinea  they  must  have  passed 
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by  Orchomenus  and  Stymphalus.  They  did  not 
take  the  road  by  Nemea,  since  the  Argive  army  was 
stationed  there.  (Hell.  IV.  2,  7.  seq.)  There  is  how- 
ever another  correction  which  is  equally  applicable 
in  point  of  sense,  and  may  be  preferred  from  its  re- 
quiring less  alteration  ;  viz.  by  reading  for  eZyeo-av  ryv 
dfx<piaXov,  eZyeaav  ryv  a[t.<pl  'AAeav ;  Alea  being  another 
Arcadian  town,  situated,  according  to  Pausanias,  in 
the  Stymphalian  district.  (Arcad.  23.  Cf.  Steph. 
Byz.  v.  'AAea.)  Stymphalus,  as  we  learn  from  Dio- 
dorus,  was  occupied  at  one  time  by  Apollonides,  a 
partisan  of  Cassander.  (XVIII.  705.)  Subsequently 
it  formed  part  of  the  Achaean  league,  and  Polybius 
extols  the  firmness  displayed  by  the  inhabitants  in 
resisting  the  offers  of  Cleomenes  to  induce  them  to 
come  over  to  his  side.  (II.  55,  8.  Cf.  IV.  68.  seq. 
Liv.  XXXIII.  14.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  389-  Steph.  Byz. 
v.  Y*TV{X(fia\o$,  Plin.  IV.  6.)  The  only  building  which 
Pausanias  notices  in  this  town  is  an  ancient  temple 
of  Diana. 

The  remains  of  Stymphalus  are  about  an  hour  to 
the  west-south-west  of  Zaraka,  and  stand  upon  a 
rocky  eminence  rising  from  the  north-east  side  of 
the  lake  ;  at  a  short  distance  from  thence  a  fountain, 
named  Kephalo  Brusi,  gushes  from  the  rock,  and 
after  a  short  course  enters  the  lake,  which  it  tra- 
verses, and  falls  into  a  chasm.  This  is  the  Stym- 
phalian fountain  which  forms  the  source  of  the  Era- 
sinus  in  Argolis  f.  Strabo  says  that  in  his  time  the 
town  was  fifty  stadia  from  the  lake  ;  but  Dodwell  ob- 
serves that  this  must  be  an  error,  and  that  we  ought 
to  substitute  five  stadia  *.     The  same  ancient  geogra- 

f  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  433.        remarks  that  the  silver  coins  of 
8  Id.  loc.  cit.    Mr.  Dodwell      Stymphalus  are  scarce,  and  ex- 
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pher  informs  us  that  when  Iphicrates,  the  Athenian 
general,  was  besieging  Stymphalus,  he  attempted  to 
stop  up  the  katabathra  of  Stymphalus  with  a  quan- 
tity of  sponges  he  had  procured  for  that  purpose, 
but  that  he  was  diverted  from  the  attempt  by  signs 
from  heaven.  (VIII.  p.  389.)  Polybius  mentions 
a  hill  named  Apelaurum  in  the  Stymphalian  terri-  Apeiaums 
tory,  situated  about  ten  stadia  from  the  city,  where 
Philip  of  Macedon  defeated  the  Eleans  and  iEto- 
lians  in  the  Social  war.  (IV.  69, 1.  Cf.  Liv.  XXXIII. 
14.) 

Alea,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  beyond  Stym-Aiea. 
phalus,  and  in  his  time  belonged  also  to  the  Argolic 
assembly.  Here  were  temples  sacred  to  Diana  Ephe- 
sia,  Minerva  Alea,  and  Bacchus.  An  annual  festi- 
val named  Scieria  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
latter  deity.  (Arcad.  23.) 

The  road  leading  from  Stymphalus  to  Pheneus, 
the  nearest  town  to  the  west,  crossed  the  chain  of 
mount   Geronteum,  passed  the  fount  Tricrena,  theGeronteum 
hill   of  Sepia,  and  the  tomb   of  iEpytus,  of  which  Tri 
mention  is  made  by  Homer  in   the   Catalogue   of£? 
ships  : 

Ol»  8'  ep^ov  'Agxcthlrjv,  utto  KuAA^vjjj  ogo§  alnu, 
Aitiutiov  7rugoi  tv[/.(3ov}  W  avecs$  ay^t^w^r^ui — 

II.  B,  603. 

This   monument   was    still   extant   in   the  time  of 
Pausanias,  who  describes  it  as  a  simple  mound  of 

tremely  beautiful.  The  tetra-  2TTM<I>AA10N,  sometimes  in 
drachms  exhibit  on  one  side  a  retrograde  characters.  The  fe- 
female  head  crowned  with  lau-  deral  coins  bear  the  additional 
rel ;  on  the  reverse  Hercules  inscription  of  AXAION.  Decl- 
aiming his  shafts  at  the  Stym-  well,  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  435  ; 
phalian  birds.     The  epigraph  is  Sestini,  p.  52. 

x  4 
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earth  surrounded  by  a  circular  stone  basement.  (Ar- 
cad.  16.) 
Pheneus.  Pheneus  was  a  town  of  some  note  and  of  great 
antiquity,  since  Hercules  is  said  to  have  resided 
there  after  his  departure  from  Tiryns,  and  Homer 
has  mentioned  it  amongst  the  principal  Arcadian 
cities  : 

II.  B.  605. 

The  citadel  was  placed  on  a  lofty  and  steep  rock, 
which  was  further  strengthened  by  artificial  works  ; 
it  contained  a  temple  of  Minerva  Tritonia,  the  ves- 
tiges only  of  which  were  apparent  when  Pausanias 
travelled  in  Arcadia.     Below  the  citadel  were  the 
stadium  and  tomb  of  Iphiclus,  and  the  temples  of 
Mercury  and  the  Eleusinian  Ceres.     Pheneum  was 
surrounded   by  some  extensive  marshes,  which  are 
said  to  have  once  inundated  the  whole  country,  and 
to  have  destroyed  the  ancient  town.     These  were 
Aroanius    principally  formed  by  the  river  Aroanius,  or  Olbius, 
biiis  fl.       which  descends  from  the  mountains  to  the  north  of 
Phenea  pa- Pheneus,  and  usually  finds  a  vent  in   some  natural 
caverns  or  katabathra  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain ; 
but  when  by  accident  these  happened  to  be  blocked 
up  the  waters  filled  the  whole  valley,  and,  commu- 
nicating with  the  Ladon  and  Alpheus,  overflowed 
the  beds  of  those  rivers  as  far  as  Olympia.  (Era- 
tosth.  ap.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  389.)     Pausanias  reports, 
that   vestiges   of  some  great   works   undertaken  to 
drain   the   Phenean   marshes,   and  ascribed   by  the 
natives  to  Hercules,  were  to  be  seen  near  the  city. 
There  was    a  foss  fifty  stadia  long,  and   in  some 
places  thirty  feet  deep.  (Arcad.  14.) 
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Quale  ferunt  Graii  Pheneum  prope  Cylleneum 

Siccare  emulsa  pingue  palude  solum  ; 
Quod  quondam  coesis  montis  fodisse  medullis 

Audit  falsiparens  Amphitryoniades. 

Catull.  Carm.  LXVIII.  109- 

Est  locus  Arcadia?  (Pheneon  dixere  priores) 
Ambiguis  suspectus  aquis :  quas  nocte  timeto  ; 
Nocte  nocent  potae.     Sine  noxa  luce  bibuntur. 

Ovid.  Metam.  XV.  332. 

Pheneus  is  noticed  by  Polybius.  (II.  52,  2.  IV.  68, 
1.  Liv.  XXVIII.  7.  Plin.  IV.  6.  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
4>ev€oV.)  The  vestiges  of  this  town,  according  to 
Dodwell,  are  to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  Phonia 
upon  an  insulated  rock.  The  foundations  of  the 
walls  only  remain  ;  the  rest  of  the  ruins  consist  of 
masses  of  rubbish  and  scattered  blocks.  The  same 
antiquary  informs  us,  that  the  katabathron  of  the 
Aroanius  is  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  and  rocky  moun- 
tain called  KoVmo-bouno.  The  lake  is  very  small, 
and  varies  according  to  the  season  of  the  year h. 
Caryae  was  a  village  near  the  sources  of  the  Aroa-Caryse. 
nius,  and  the  two  mountains  of  Orexis  and  Sciathis  Orexis  et 

Sciathis 

were  at  a  distance  of  five  stadia  from  thence.  (Pau-montes. 
san.  Arcad.  14.) 

The  road  which  led  from  Pheneus  into  Achaia 
passed  by  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  and  over 
mount  Crathis.  The  boundary  of  the  Phenean  ter- 
ritory towards  Pellene  was  fixed  at  a  place  called 

PorinaS.  Porinas 

locus* 

Mount  Cyllene,  the  loftiest  and  most  celebrated  cyiiene 

mons. 

h  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  436.  KON.  <*>ENEflN,  and  on  a  few 

seq.     The  silver  coins  of  Phe-  the  word  APKA2  is  added.  Ses- 

neus  are  beautiful  and  uncom-  tini,  p.  52. 
mon  ;  the  inscription  is  <I>ENI- 
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mountain  of  Arcadia,  rises  between  Stymphalus  and 
Pheneus  on  the  borders  of  Achaia.  It  was  said  to 
take  its  name  from  Cyllen,  the  son  of  Elatus,  and 
was,  according  to  the  poets,  the  birthplace  of  Mer- 
cury, to  whom  a  temple  was  dedicated  on  the  sum- 
mit :   (Pausan.  Arcad.  17.) 

'Ecpjv  OJM.VSJ,  Moutra,  Aioj  xu)  Maialog  ulov, 

Hom.  Hymn.  Mkrc.  I. 

Ei  §'  £TUfx.vo$  it-no  KvWavcts  opo$, 
'AyYjcrict,  puTpcosg  uvtysc 
Na»eT«ovrjj,  ilwgri<rav  Qswv 
Ktxpvxa.  \itu~i$  Amicus. 

Pind.  Olymp.  VI.  129. 

O'j  V  e%ov  'ApjcaSiJjv,  virb  KuAA^vjjj  opog  awry, 
AfavTiov  -rrapa.  ivpfiov  V  otvsps;  a.yyj^a^i cti — 

II.  B.  603. 

Vobis  Mercurius  pater  est,  quem  Candida  Maia 
Cyllenae  gelido  conceptum  vertice  fudit. 

tEn.  VIII.  138. 

The  perpendicular  height  of  this  mountain  was 
estimated  by  some  ancient  geographers  at  twenty 
stadia,  by  others  at  fifteen.  (Strab.  VIII.  p.  388.) 
The  modern  name  is  ZijriaK  A  neighbouring 
mountain  was  called  Chelydorea,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Mercury  having  found  there  the  tortoise- 
shell  from  which  he  constructed  the  lyre. 

Nonacris,  situated  to  the  north-west  of  Pheneus 

and  on  the  confines  of  Achaia,  was  surrounded  by 

lofty  mountains  and  perpendicular  rocks,  over  which 

Styxfons.  the  celebrated  torrent  Styx  precipitated  itself  to  join 

the  river  Crathis  ;  the  waters  were  said  to  be  poi- 

1  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  1 68.  Pouqueville  calls  it  Chel- 
mos,  t.  V.  p.  339. 
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sonous,  and  to  possess  the  property  of  dissolving 
metals  and  other  hard  substances  exposed  to  its 
action.  (Pausan.  Arcad.  18.  Plin.  II.  104.  Vitruv. 
VIII.  3.  Senec.  III.  25.  Varr.  ap.  Solin.  c.  7.)  He- 
rodotus relates  that  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  here 
assembled  the  Arcadian  chiefs  whom  he  had  united 
in  a  plot  against  that  city,  and  made  them  swear 
by  this  infernal  stream  that  they  would  persevere  in 
their  resolutions.  The  historian  describes  the  No- 
nacrian  Styx  as  a  scanty  rill  distilling  from  the 
rock  and  falling  into  a  hollow  bason  surrounded  by 
a  wall.  (VI.  75.) 

....  Arcadia?  gelidis  in  montibus,  inquit, 
Inter  Hamadryadas  celeberrima  Nonacrinas 
Naias  una  fuit;   Nymphse  Syringa  vocabant. 

Ovid.  Metam.  I.  689. 

It  appears  from    Lycophron   that    Mercury  was 
worshipped  at  Nonacris  : 

N'J0vaxpia.Trjc,  Tpix.s$a\oc,  <t>ailpb$  6:6;.        V.  680. 

Pausanias   only  saw   the   ruins    of  this  town.  (Cf. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  NawKpts.)     Mr.  Pouqueville  informs 
us  that  the  fall  of  the  Styx,  which  is   now  called 
Manronero,  or  the  Black  water,  is  to  be  seen  near 
the  village  of  Vounari,  and  somewhat  to  the  south- 
east of  Calavryta.     He  describes  it  as  streaming  in 
a  sheet  of  foam  from  one  of  the  loftiest  precipices  of 
mount   Chelmos,  and  afterwards    uniting  with  the 
Crathis  in  the  valley  of  Kloukinais k.     The  rocks 
above  Nonacris  are  called  Aroanii  montes  by  Pausa-Aroanii 
nias.  (Arcad.  18.)     Clitor,  a  town  of  some  celebrity  Ciit01.  m.bs 
to  the  west  of  Pheneus  and  south  of  Nonacris,  waset  fl' 
said  to   have   been  founded   by  Clitor,   the  son   of 
Azan.  (Pausan.  Arcad.  21.) 

k  Voyage  en  Grece,  t.  V.  p.  459. 
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"Ov  T£  KAs»To;p  xai  Teysct  xai  'A%aiwv 
'T^lpa-TOt  TroAiej—  PlND.  Nem.  X.  87. 

From  Polybius  we  learn  that  it  belonged  in  the 
time  of  the  Social  war  to  the  Achaeans  ;  and  he  has 
recorded  the  spirit  and  vigour  with  which  its  in- 
habitants resisted  the  iEtolians  who  attempted  to 
scale  their  walls.  (IV.  19,  3.  Cf.  II.  55,  9-  IX.  38, 
8.  XXIII.  5,  1.)  Pausanias  states  that  Clitor  was 
situated  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains  of  no 
great  elevation  ;  it  contained  temples  sacred  to  Ceres, 
iEsculapius,  and  Lucina  ;  that  of  the  Dioscuri  was 
four  stadia  from  the  town.  (Arcad.  21.  Cf.  Strab. 
VIII.  p.  388.  Liv.  XXXIX.  35.)  Dodwell  informs 
us  that  the  walls  of  Clitor  may  still  be  traced,  though 
little  remains  but  the  foundations.  They  enclose  an 
irregular  oblong  space,  and  were  fortified  with  cir- 
cular towers ;  their  general  thickness  is  fifteen  feet, 
which  is  double  the  usual  size.  The  same  anti- 
quary observed  also  the  remains  of  a  small  Doric 
temple,  and  some  sepulchres  beyond  the  walls  simi- 
lar to  those  at  the  Piraeus  ;  the  site  is  called  Kat- 
%anes.  Many  writers  of  antiquity  have  mentioned 
a  fountain  at  Clitor  which  was  said  to  render  those 
who  tasted  its  waters  averse  to  wine : 

Clitorio  quieunque  sitiih  de  fonte  levarit, 
Vina  fugit ;  gaudetque  mens  abstemius  undis. 

Ovid.  Metam.  XV.  322. 

(Phylarch.  ap.  Athen.  II.  19-  Plin.  XXXI.  2.  Vi- 
truv.  VIII.  3.)  There  was  also  a  river  of  the  same 
name  as  the  town,  the  fish  of  which  were  said  to 
sing  like  thrushes.  (Mnas.  Patr.  ap.  Athen.  VIII.  3. 
Pausan.  Arcad.  loc.  cit.)  Clearchus  however  ascribed 
this  peculiar  property  to  the  fish  of  the  Ladon,  while 
1  Class.  Tour,  p.  443  ;   ltiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  130. 
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Philostephanus  contended  that  they  were  found  in 
the  Aroanius.  (Athen.  loc.  cit.)     But,  as  all  these 
streams  unite  with  the  Ladon,  this  diversity  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  phenomenon  in  question  is  not  mate- 
rial.    Pausanias  asserts  that  the  Aroanius  received 
the  Clitor  about  seven  stadia  from  the  city  of  that 
name ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  his  notion  of  the 
course  of  this  river  ;  for  if  the  Aroanius  is  the  stream 
which  flowed  into  the  marshes  of  Pheneus,  as  he 
himself  elsewhere  states,  how  can  it  flow  so  near 
Clitor ;  since,  according  to  the  best  informed  modern 
travellers  and  geographers,  no  river  issues  from  those 
marshes  ?  and    Pausanias  himself  mentions,  as  the 
generally  received  opinion,  that  they  found  a  vent 
by  some  subterraneous  passage,  and  thus  formed  the 
source  of  the  Ladon.   (Arcad.  20.)     It  seems  natu- 
ral to  suppose  that  the  Aroanius  flowed  from  the 
Aroanii  montes,  which  Pausanias  places  near  Nona- 
cris  ;  and  there  is  in  fact  a  torrent  which  comes  from 
that  quarter,  and  unites  with  the  little  river  of  Kat- 
zanes  near  the  ruins  of  Clitor.     Is  there  then  an 
error  in  the  name  of  the  river  of  Pheneus  ?  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  there  is ;  for  in  Strabo  it  is  called 
Anian,    or    Navian,    (VIII.    p.  389.)    names    again 
which  bear  some  affinity  to  that  of  Iaon  applied  by 
Callimachus  and  Dionysius    Periegetes    to    an    un- 
known river  in  the  north  of  Arcadia. 

'H  TzoKXdc  h$u7repQs  cagcuvlBag  vyphg  'lawv 
'  Hsigev,  TToWxg  8=  MeAaj  u>^<rsv  u^u^ug. 

Hymn,  in  Jov.  22. 
The    Ladon   was    accounted  the    most    beautiful 
stream  of  Greece,   and  was  further   celebrated,  as 
Pausanias  affirms,  from  the   adventure  of  Daphne. 
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(Arcad.  20.)  Ovid  alludes  to  it  with  reference  to 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  nymph  Syrinx: 

"EvQa  MeX«5  o(9*  KpoiQic,  »W  pse»  uypog  'lawv, 
'Hyi  xai  obyvyio$  {/.yikuvstou  uSacrj  AaScov. 

Dionys.  Peiueg.  417. 

Donee  arenosi  placitum  Ladonis  ad  aranem 
Venerit ;  hie  illi  cursum  impedientibus  undis, 
Ut  se  mutarent,  liquidas  orasse  sorores. 

Metam.  I.  702. 

Arcades  hunc,  Ladonque  rapax  et  Maenalos  ingens 
Rite  colunt —  Id.  Fast.  V.  89. 

Its  source,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Lycuria,  between  Pheneus  and  Clitor ;  and 
here  in  fact  it  was  observed  by  Dodwell,  who  says, 
"  In  two  hours  from  the  lake  of  Pheneos  we  reached  a 
"  kephalo-brusi,  or  abundant  source  of  water,  which 
"  gurgles  in  continual  eruptions  from  the  ground, 
"  and  immediately  forms  a  fine  rapid  river  m."     Ly- 

Lycuria.  curia,  which  marked  the  boundary  of  the  Clitorian 
and  Pheneatic  districts,  (Arcad.  19.)  still  retains  its 
name  n. 

Lusi.  North-west  of  Clitor  we  must  place  Lusi,  a  small 

town,  of  which  scarcely  any  vestiges  remained  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias ;  (Arcad.  18.)  but  we  know 
from  Polybius  that  it  existed  in  the  age  of  Aratus, 
since  he  makes  mention  of  its  having  been  plun- 
dered by  the  iEtolians  during  the  Social  war.  (IV. 
18,  9.  25,  4.  IX.  34,  9.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Aovtroi.)  The 
ruins  of  Lusi  were  observed  by  sir  W.  Gell  north  of 
Clitor,  in  the  valley  of  the  Aroanius  °. 

Cynaetha.        The  town    of  Cynastha   was    about  forty   stadia 

m  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p,  442. 

n  Ibid.  p.  441.  °  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  130. 
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from  Lusi ;  it  had  been  united  to  the  Achaean  league, 
but  was  betrayed  to  the  iEtolians  in  the  Social  war. 
This  was  effected  by  some  exiles,  who,  on  their  re- 
turn to  their  native  city,  formed  a  plot  for  admitting 
the  enemy  within  its  walls.     The  iEtolians  accord- 
ingly, having  crossed  into  Achaia  with  a  considerable 
force,  advanced  to  Cynaetha,  and  easily  scaled  the 
walls  ;  they  then   sacked  the   town,  and  destroyed 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  not  sparing  even  those  to 
whose  treachery  they  were  indebted  for  their  suc- 
cess.    Polybius  observes  that  the    calamity   which 
thus  overwhelmed  the  Cynaethians  was  considered 
by  many  as  a  just  punishment  for  their  depraved 
and  immoral  conduct,  their  city  forming  a  striking 
exception  to  the  estimable  character  of  the  Arca- 
dians in  general,  who  were  esteemed  a  pious,  hu- 
mane, and   sociable  people.     Polybius  accounts  for 
this  moral  phenomenon  from  the  neglect  into  which 
music   had  fallen    among  the   Cynaethians  ;  all  the 
other  towns  of  Arcadia  paid  the  greatest  attention 
to  the  science,  deeming  it  a  necessary  branch  of  edu- 
cation, on  the  principle  that  its  influence  was  bene- 
ficial in  humanizing  the  character,  and  refining  the 
manners  of  the   people.     The    historian  adds  that 
such  was  the  abhorrence  produced  in  Arcadia  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Cynaethians,  that,  after  a  great 
massacre  which  took  place  among  them,  many   of 
the  towns  refused  to  admit  their  deputies,  and  the 
Mantineans,  who  allowed  them  a   passage  through 
their  city,  thought  it  necessary  to  perform  lustral 
rites  and  expiatory  sacrifices  in  every  part  of  their 
territory.     Cynaetha  was  burnt  by  the  iEtolians  on 
their   retreat  from  Arcadia,   (Polyb.  IV.  19-  seq.) 
but  was  probably  restored,  as  it  still  existed  in  the 
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time  of  Pausanias,  who  noticed  there  a  temple  of 
Bacchus,  a  forum  adorned  with  several  altars,  and 
Aiyssns  the  statue  of  Hadrian.  Near  the  town  was  a  foun- 
tain named  Alyssus,  from  the  nature  of  its  waters, 
which  were  said  to  cure  hydrophobia.  (Arcad.  19. 
Cf.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  388.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  KwaiSa.) 
Cynaetha  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the  modern 
town  of  Calabryta,  though  there  are  no  remains  of 
antiquity  discernible  at  that  place  p.  It  was  cer- 
tainly situated  among  mountains,  as  Polybius  speaks 
of  its  climate  as  the  most  bleak  and  ungenial  in  all 
Arcadia.   (IV.  21,  5.) 

Returning  to  Clitor  and  the  Ladon,  Pausanias,  in 
following  the  course  of  that  river,  points  out  on  the 
Soron.       right  bank  the  forest  of  Soron,  and  the  villages  of 
Argeathae.  Argeathae,  Lycuntes,  and  Scotane.     This  tract  of 
Scotane68'  country  abounded  with  bears,  wild  boars,  and  tor- 
Paos.        toises ;  beyond  were  the  ruins  of  Paos,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  as  an  Arcadian  town  and  the  birth- 
place of  Lasthenes,  one  of  the  suitors  to  the  daughter 
of  Cleisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon.    His  father  Eupho- 
rion  was  said  to  have  entertained  the  Dioscuri.  (VI. 
127)     Sir  W.  Gell  is  inclined  to  identify  this  an- 
cient town  with  a  palceo  castro,  situated  in  a  fine 
wooded  country  near  the  village  of  St.  Anastasio  on 
the  road  from  Tripotamia  to  Strezoba  9. 
Eryman-        Psophis  is  placed  bv  Pausanias  at  the  foot  of  the 

thus  mons.  #  * 

chain  of  mount  Erymanthus,  from  whence  descended 
a  river  of  the  same  name  which  flowed  near  the 
town,  and,  after  receiving  another  small  stream  called 
Aroanius,  joined  the  Alpheus  on  the  borders  of  Elis. 

p  Dodwell,    Class.    Tour,  t.  i  Itiner.  of  the   Morea,    p. 

II.  p.  447  ;  Itiner.  of  the  Mo-       123. 
rea,  p.  131. 
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Mount  Erymanthus  is  celebrated  in  fable  as  the 
haunt  of  the  savage  boar  destroyed  by  Hercules. 
(Apollod.  II.  5,  3.  Pausan.  Arcad.  24.) 

Oi'jj  8' '  Aprsfxis  ejcn  xut  ovpeog  \oyeMpat 
'H  xocva.  TrjUysTOv  7rep»pjxsT0Vj  19  'E>^6[x.a.vSovf 
Tep7TQfji,£VY}  xompoKTi  xa)  wxs'ir^  IXctfQUTl. 

Odyss.  Z.  102. 

KaSSs  ftEoryv  'jy\<rov  xoiXyjv  yflwct  voustoloihtiv 
Apxafie;  '  ATridotvr,sg  vno  crxoTrirjv  'Epvju.av9ou. 

Dionys.  Perieg.  115. 

Apollonius  places  the  Erymanthian  monster  in  theLampe» 

...  y  mons. 

wilds  ol  mount  Lampea  ; 

i^aoov  <peps  xct7rpw,  05  p   Ivj  /S^cr^j 
<Pep(3sT0  ActfAwsfys  'EpupivQiOV  cifjifjisyoc  t~i$o; 

Argon.  1. 126. 

but  this  mountain,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias,  was 
that  part  of  the  chain  where  the  river  Erymanthus 
took  its  rise.  (Arcad.  24.  Cf.  Schol.  Apoll.  loc.  cit. 
Strab.  VIII.  341.  Diod.  Sic.  IV.  12.  Stat.  Theb.  IV. 
290.  Plin.  IV.  6.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  A«>™«.)  This 
ridge,  one  of  the  highest  in  Greece,  is  now  called 
Olonos r. 

The  river  Erymanthus,  called  Dogana  by  the 
modern  Greeks,  is  mentioned  by  Callimachus,  Ovid, 
Pliny,  and  Stephanus  Byz.  (v.  'EpvfMntfkg.) 

Aocdoov  ocKX'  ounco  psyctc  sppsev,  ouS'  'ILpufxavQos 
Asvx.0Tcx.T0i  TTOTXfjt.aiv,  IVj  8'  c&fipoypg  r\iv  anao-a 
'Agx«8»j —  Callim.  H.  in  Jov.  19- 

Et  celer  Ismenus  cum  Psophseo  Erymantho. 

Met  am.  IV.  244. 

Psophis  was  apparently  a   city  of  great  antiquity,  Psophis. 
having  previously  borne  the  names  of  Erymanthus 

r  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  122. 
VOL.  III.  Y 
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and  Phegea.  (Pausan.  Arcad.  24.  Apollod.  II.  5,3. 
Charax.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  ^yaa.  Hecat.  ap.  eund. 
v.  tyuxpig.)  At  the  time  of  the  Social  war  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Eleans,  on  whose  territory  it 
bordered,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  Achaeans  ;  and,  as 
it  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  proved  a 
source  of  great  annoyance  to  the  latter  people. 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  then  in  alliance  with  the 
Achaians,  after  defeating  the  Eleans  near  Orcho- 
menus,  advanced  against  Psophis,  and  reaching  it  in 
three  days  from  Caphyae  proceeded  to  assault  the 
town,  notwithstanding  the  great  strength  of  its  posi- 
tion and  the  presence  of  a  numerous  garrison.  Such 
was  the  suddenness  and  vigour  of  the  attack,  that 
after  a  short  resistance  the  Eleans  fled  to  the  citadel, 
leaving  the  assailants  in  possession  of  the  town. 
The  acropolis  also  not  long  after  capitulated.  After 
this  success,  Philip  made  over  the  conquered  town 
to  the  Achaeans,  who  garrisoned  it  with  their  own 
troops.   (Polyb.  IV.  70.  seq.) 

In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  Psophis  presented  no- 
thing worthy  of  notice,  but  the  temple  of  Eryman- 
thus,  the  tomb  of  Alcmaeon,  and  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  once  sacred  to  Venus  Erycina.  (Arcad.  24.) 
The  territory  of  this  city  extended  as  far  as  a  spot 
Seirae.  named  Seirae,  near  the  Ladon,  where  that  of  Clitor 
commenced.  The  remains  of  Psophis  are  to  be 
seen  near  the  khan  of  Tripotamia,  so  called  from 
the  junction  of  three  rivers.  Pouqueville  observed 
there  several  vestiges  of  the  ancient  fortifications, 
the  foundations  of  two  temples,  a  theatre,  and  the 
site  of  the  acropolis s. 

s  Voyage  en  Grece,  t.  V.  p.       122.      The  only  existing  me- 
448 ;  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.      dais   of  Psophis  are  imperial ; 
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Telphusa,  or  Thelpusa,  was  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ladon,  and  to  the  south  of  Psophis  : 
the  road  which  led  to  it  from  the  latter  town,  after 
crossing  the  river,  passed  by  a  spot  named  Trophaea,  Trophy. 
perhaps  from  a  monument  erected  to  commemorate 
a  victory  gained  in  this  vicinity  by  the  Thebans  and 
their  allies  against  the  Spartans.  (Diod.  Sic.  XVI. 
530.)     It    then   traversed   the    wood    Artemisium, 
crossed  the  little  river  Arsen,  and  twenty-five  stadia  Arsen  fl. 
further  reached  the  ruins  of  Caiis  and  the  temple  of  Cam. 
iEsculapius,  some  vestiges  of  which  were  traced  by 
sir  W.  Gell  near  the  bridge  of  Spathari,  where  a 
stream  falls  into  the  Ladon,  probably  the  Arsen  of 
Pausanias  i. 

Telphusa,  which  derived  its  name  from  a  daughter  Telphusa. 
of  the  river  Ladon,  was  forty  stadia  from  Caiis. 
Pausanias  found  it  in  ruins,  and  nearly  deserted  ;  but 
in  former  times  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of 
some  note,  and  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  Erinnys  and  Apollo  Oncaeus,  whose  temples 
were  to  be  seen  at  a  place  called  Onceum  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ladon.  (Pausan.  Arcad.  25.  Steph.  Byz. 
v.   OyKtiov.) 

A/xjjf  iacrsj  TappoQog  Te\<povcriot 
Aadoovog  afx,<p)  psiQpx  vxioucrx  <TKvha%. 

Lycophr.  1040. 

'  Atpxvjo;  TxKaab  ulog  K.p^Yj'ix^xo 
ripaiTKTTOc  Axvxaov  vsai  xIvbtco  rj\x<riv  'tmtw, 
VLaipov  ts  xpxnrvov  xx)  'Aplovu  ®e\Trou<ru~w 
Toy  pa.  x  ' Airokhoovos  cr^eSov  akaeog  'Oyxaloto 
Avty]  yocV  ave'Scojce,  o-£/3ac  Qvvjtojctiv  i8go"9aj. 

Antimach.  ap.  Pausan.  loc.  cit. 

Telphusa  was   taken   by   Antigonus   Doson   in  the 

they  belong  to  the  reign  of  Se-  l  Itiner.  of  the    Morea,    p. 

verus.   Sestini,  p.  52.  121. 

Y  2 
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Cleomenic  war.  (Polyb.  II.  54,  12.  Cf.  IV.  77,  5. 
Diod.  Sic.  XVI.  530.  Callim.  Frag.  207.  Plin.  IV.  6. 
Steph.  Byz.  vv.  TeXfavo-aa  et  Ae\<poi.)  Pausanias  ob- 
served among  its  ruins  vestiges  of  the  forum  and  the 
temples  of  iEsculapius,  and  the  twelve  gods.  (Arcad, 
25.)  The  site  of  this  ancient  town  is  supposed  by  sir 
W.  Gell  to  correspond  with  the  kalybea  of  Vanina, 
where  there  is  a  palaio  castro,  and  very  consider- 
able ruins  of  walls,  colonnades,  &c.u;  but  Miiller,  a 
German  antiquary,  is  inclined  to  identify  it  with 
Katzioula,  which  is  described  by  Gell  as  a  miserable 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  ruined  city  x. 

Pausanias,  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Ladon 
from  the  vicinity  of  Clitor,  till  it  joins  the  Alpheus, 
Leuca-      notices  the  following  places  on  its    banks :  Leuca- 
MeToboa.    sium,  Mesoboa  and  Nasi,  Oryx  and  Haluns  ;  from 
Oryx.        whence  it  pursued  its  course  to  Thaliadse  and  the 
Thatfadse.  temple  of  the    Eleusinian   Ceres,  which   contained 
colossal  marble  statues  of  that  goddess,   of  Proser- 
pine, and  Bacchus.     Below   Telphusa,  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  the   Ladon,  were  the  temples  of  On- 
ceium,  and  on  the  right  bank  that  of  iEsculapius. 
Tuthoafl.   At  this  spot  it  received  the  little  river  Tuthoa,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Telphusian  and 
Heraean  districts.     The  junction  with  the  Alpheus 
Corvorum  took    place    near   some    small    islets    called   Crow's 

insulae.  . 

Islands  >,  which  some  persons  erroneously,  as  Pausa- 
Rhipe.       nias   conceives,  identified  with  Rhipe,  Stratia,  and 

"  Itiner.   of  the  Morea,   p.  "  it  is  a  flat  piece  of  ground, 

120.  "  deposited  by  the  river  on  the 

x  Doriens,    t.    II.    p.    444  ;  "  spot  where  it  separates  into 

Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  118.  "two     channels,    and     unites 

y  "  The  isle  of  Crows,  men-  "with    the    Alpheus."     Itiner. 

"  tioned  by  Pausanias,  is  seen  of  the  Morea,  p.  I J  5. 
"  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ladon  ; 
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Enispe,  enumerated  by  Homer  among  the  Arcadian  Enispe. 
towns  which  supplied  forces  for  the  Trojan  expedi- 
tion. (Pausan.  Arcad.  25.) 

'Pi7r>jv  ts,  Srpar^v  re,  xai  ^vjjaoWcrav  'Ev/ctdjv. 

II.  B.  606. 
Strabo  observes  that  all  vestiges  of  these  towns  had 
disappeared.  (VIII.  p.  388.)  Stratia,  however,  ap- stratia  vei 
pears  to  have  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Polybius, 
who  calls  it  Stratus,  and  places  it  in  the  Telphusian 
territory.  (IV.  73,  2.)  Gorgus  is  mentioned  in  an-Gorgus. 
other  passage  of  the  same  historian  as  a  fortress  de- 
pendent on  Telphusa.  (Polyb.  IV.  60,  3.)  Schweig- 
haeuser,  without  sufficient  reason,  wishes  to  alter  the 
reading  to  Gortyna,  an  Arcadian  town,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  belonged  to  Megalopolis.  (Ar- 
cad. 27.)  Gorgus  was  probably  on  the  Elean  fron- 
tier as  it  was  taken  by  the  forces  of  that  people. 
The  tract  of  country  which  we  have  now  been  tra- 
versing from  Orchomenus  to  the  Alpheus  was 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Azania,  which  itAzam'a 

i      •        i  a  r*  /-i-»  Arcadia; 

derived  from  Azan,  the  son  of  Areas.  (Pausan.  Ar-para. 
cad.  4.  Cf.  Herod.  VI.  127-  Polyb.  IV.  70,  3.  Strab. 
VIII.  p.  388.) 

Heraea  was  placed  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  rising  Heraa. 
gently  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Alphaeus,  and 
near  the  frontier  of  Elis,  which  frequently  disputed 
its  possession  with  Arcadia.  (Xen.  Hell.  VI.  5,  22. 
Diod.  Sic.  XV.  477.)  Before  the  Cleomenic  war,  this 
town  had  joined  the  Achaean  league,  but  was  then 
taken  by  the  .ZEtolians  and  recaptured  by  Antigonus 
Doson,  who  restored  it  to  the  Achaeans.  (Polyb.  II.  54, 
12.  cf.  IV.  77,  5.  80,  15.  XVIII.  25,  7.  30, 10.  Liv. 
XXVIII.  7.)  In  Strabo's  time,  Heraea  was  greatly 
reduced ;  but  when  Pausanias  visited  Arcadia  it  ap- 

Y  3 
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pears  to  have  recovered  from  this  state  of  decay, 
since  he  speaks  of  baths,  and  of  plantations  of 
myrtles  and  other  trees  along  the  Alpheus ;  he  also 
mentions  several  temples  ;  of  which  two  were  sacred 
to  Bacchus  and  one  to  Pan.  That  of  Juno  was  in 
ruins.  (Arcad.  26.  Cf.  Thuc.  V.  67.  Theophr.  ap. 
Athen.  I.  57-)  Stephanus  remarks  that  this  town 
was  also  known  by  the  name  of  Sologorgus.  (v. 
'Hpaia.)  "  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of 
"  Agicmi,  which  stands  on  a  pretty  eminence  pro- 
"  jecting  from  the  hills  which  bound  the  vale  of  the 
"  Alpheus  on  the  north.  The  city  appears  to  have 
"  been  very  respectable,  though  from  the  soil  being 
"  cultivated  its  remains  are  few ;  buildings  have 
"  here  existed  of  the  Doric  order,  but  the  columns 
"  now  on  the  spot  do  not  exceed  a  diameter  of 
"  eighteen  inches  z." 
Aiiphera.  Aliphera,  the  last  town  of  Arcadia  to  the  north- 
west, was  situated  on  a  hill  above  the  left  bank  of 
the  Alpheus ;  the  ascent  from  the  plain  was  not  less 
than  thirty  stadia.  (Pausan.  Arcad.  26.)  The  strength 
of  this  position  rendered  Aliphera  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  the  Eleans,  who  became  possessed  of  it 
after  the  inhabitants  had  withdrawn  to  Megalopolis, 
on  the  foundation  of  that  city.  It  was  however 
wrested  from  them  during  the  Social  war  by  Philip 
king  of  Macedon.  (Polyb.  IV.  77.  seq.  Liv.  XXVIII. 
7.  Pausan.  Arcad.  27.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Axtyapa.) 
The  site  of  this  town  probably  corresponds  with  that 
of  Nerovitza,  where  there  are  some  remains  of  an 
Hellenic   fortress a.      Pausanias    notices    there    the 

z  Itiner.   of   the  Morea,   p.      tini,  p.  52.) 
113.     The  coins  of  Heraea  are  a  Itiner.   of    the   Morea,    p. 

of  the  regin  of  Serverus,  (Ses-      86,  114. 
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temples  of  iEsculapius  and  Minerva ;  the  statue  of 
the  latter  by  Hypatodorus  was  of  bronze,  and  worthy 
of  admiration,  both  from  its  size  and  the  beauty  of 
the  workmanship.  (Arcad.  26.) 

The  same  writer  speaks  of  the  ruins  of  Melaeneae,  Meiamea:. 
founded  by  Melaeneus,  son  of  Lycaon,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Hersea  to  Megalopolis.  (Cf.  Rhian.  ap. 

Steph.  Byz.  v.  MeXaivai.) 

Toprvvuv,  'Hca»«v  ts,  7ro\v$p6fj,ovg  re  MsAai'vaj. 

Sir  W.  Gell  identifies  Meheneae  with  some  vestiges 
of  antiquity  he  observed  near  the  village  of  Ana- 
iri 


runittt  b 


The  river  Buphagus  formed  the   separation   be-Buphagus 
tween  the   territories    of   Heraea   and   Megalopolis. 
The  town  of  Buphagium,  distant  about  forty  stadia  Bupha- 

•  i  •  /-n  gium. 

from  Melaenese,  was  situated  near  its  source,  (Jrausan. 
Arcad.  26.)  Sir  W.  Gell  noticed  some  ruins  near  the 
head  of  a  fine  stream  on  the  road  from  Saracinico  to 
Ana%iri,  which  he  considered  to  be  the  Buphagus  of 
Pausanias c.  Beyond  was  the  village  of  Maratha,  and  Maratha. 
not  far  from  thence  the  town  of  Gortys  or  Gortyna,  Gortys. 
standing  near  the  river  Gortynius,  the  waters  ofdortynius 
which,  according  to  Pausanias,  are  remarkable  from 
their  extreme  coldness.  Gortys  was  distinguished 
for  its  temple  of  Pentelic  marble  dedicated  to  iEscu- 
lapius. The  statue  of  the  god,  as  well  as  that  of 
of  Hygeia,  were  by  Scopas.  (Pausan.  Arcad.  28.) 
The  site  of  Gortys  is  now  called  Atchicolo  Castro ; 
"  the  walls,  which  are  of  polygonal  masonry,  and 
"  the  gate  of  the  city,  remain ;  it  was  small,  but 
"  strongly  situated  on  a  rocky  mountain  above  a 
"  tremendous  precipice.     The  ruins  of  the  temple 

b  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  112.  c  Ibid.  p.  1 11, 

Y  4 
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Cynur&a 
regio. 


"  of  jEsculapius  consist  chiefly  in  a  platform  about 
"  ninety  feet  long  by  forty -five d." 

Gortys  was  one  of  the  numerous  towns  which 
contributed  to  the  foundation  of  Megalopulis ;  the 
district  in  which  it  was  situated  belonged,  as  Pau- 
sanias  informs  us,  to  the  Cynura?ans  of  Arcadia. 
(Arcad.  27.)  The  river  Gortynius  had  its  source 
near  Thisoa  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Arcadia, 
where  it  bore  the  name  of  Lusius ;  it  afterwards 
Rhaeteee.  joined  the  Alpheus  at  a  place  called  Rhaeteae.  (Ar- 
cad. 28.) 

Thisoa  once  belonged  to  Orchomenus,  but  the 
inhabitants  subsequently  removed  to  Megalopolis. 
(Arcad.  28.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Seiaoa.) 

Teuthis  was  a  small  town  in  the  same  region  of 
Arcadia,  and  appears  from  traditions  collected  by 
Pausanias  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity.  He  ob- 
served there  the  temples  of  Minerva,  Venus,  and 
Diana.  This  place  was  probably  situated  near  Di- 
mitzana,  in  the  vicinity  of  which,  sir  W.  Gell  in- 
forms us,  there  is  a  Palaio  Castro e. 

South  of  Gortys,  and  on  the  road  to  Megalopolis, 
might  be  seen  a  monument  called  Parasbasium, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  those  Arcadians  who  fell 
in  the  battle  fought  with  Cleomenes  after  that  mo- 
narch's violation  of  the  truce  which  had  been  agreed 
upon.  This  spot  was  contiguous  to  a  plain  sixty 
stadia  in  length.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Brenthe  stood  probably  near  the  present  Karitena  f. 


This 


Teuthis. 


Paraba- 
sium. 


Breathe. 


d  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p. 
105;  Dodwell,  Class.  Tour,  t. 
II.  p.  382. 

c  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p. 
89. 


f  Sir  W.  Gell  says,  "  there 
"  are  few  if  any  vestiges  of  re- 
"  mote  antiquity"  at  Karitena  ; 
"  but  if  any  ancient  town  ex- 
"  isted   there,  it  was  probably 
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(Pausan.   Arcad.   28.    Steph.    Byz.   v.   Bpivfy.)     Its 
walls  were  washed  by  the  river  Brentheates,  which  Brenthe- 

ates  fl. 

fell  into  the  Alpheus  about  five  stadia  from  thence. 
(Pausan.  Arcad.  loc.  cit.) 

Megalopolis,  the  most  recent  of  all  the  Arcadian  Megaiopo- 
cities,  and  also  the  most  extensive,  was  situated  in  a 
wide  and  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Helissus,  which 
flowed  from  the  central  parts  of  Arcadia,  and  nearly 
divided  the  town  into  two  equal  parts.  Pausanias 
informs  us,  that  the  Arcadians,  having  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Epaminondas,  resolved  on  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  a  city,  which  was  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
nation ;  they  deputed  ten  commissioners,  selected 
from  the  principal  states,  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  conducting  the  new  colony.  Pausa- 
nias has  given  us  the  names  of  the  individuals  who 
were  appointed  to  this  office,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
forty  towns  whose  inhabitants  voluntarily  quitted 
their  ancient  abodes  in  order  to  settle  in  the  new 
city.  (Arcad.  27-  Diod.  Sic.  XV.  496.)  This  event 
took  place  in  the  102d  Olympiad,  or  370 — 1.  B.  C. 

The  territory  assigned  to  Megalopolis  was  exten- 
sive, since  it  reached  as  far  as  the  little  states  of  Or- 
chomenus  and  Caphyae  on  the  north-east,  while  to 
the  south  and  south-west  it  adjoined  Laconia  and 
Messenia.  (Arcad.  25.)  Diodorus  affirms  that  the 
city  contained  about  15,000  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  according  to  which  calculation  we  may  com- 
pute the  whole  population  at  65,000.  (Diod.  Sic. 
XVIII.  665.)     The  Megalopolitans  experienced  no 


"  Brenthea,   which    must   have  "  been   selected   for   a   city    in 

"  been  very  near  the  spot.      It  "  ancient    times."     (Itiner.    of 

"  is  scarcely  possible  so  fine  a  the  Morea,  p.  89.) 
"  situation     should     not     have 
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molestation   from   the    Lacedaemonians   as   long   as 
Thebes  was  powerful  enough  to  protect  them  ;  but 
on  the  decline  of  that  city,  and  when  also  it  became 
engaged  in  the  Sacred  war   against   the  Phocians, 
they  were  assailed  by  the  Spartans,  who  endeavoured 
to  obtain  possession   of  their   town  :    these   attacks 
were  however  easily  repulsed  by  the  aid  of  the  Ar- 
gives   and   Messenians.    (Pausan.  Arcad.  37.    Diod. 
Sic.  XVI.  530.)     To  the  Athenians  the  Megalopoli- 
tans    were    likewise   indebted    for    their   protection 
against  the  attempts  of  Sparta,  as  well  as  their  as- 
sistance in  settling  some  dissensions  in  their  republic, 
which   had  led  to  the  secession    of  several   town- 
ships that  originally  contributed  to  the  foundation 
of  the  city.  (Demosth.  Orat.  pro  Megalop.  p.  202. 
Diod.  Sic.  XV.  507.)     In  order  to  strengthen  them- 
selves still  further  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  they 
formed  an  alliance  with  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  who 
conciliated  the  favour  of  the  Arcadians  not  only  to- 
wards himself,  but  towards  all  his  successors.  (Pau- 
san. Arcad.  27.  Polyb.  II.  48,  2.)     On  the  death  of 
Alexander,  Megalopolis  had  to  defend  itself  against 
the  army  of  Polysperchon,  who  was  engaged  in  war 
with  Cassander.     This  general  vigorously  assaulted 
the  city ;  but,  owing  to  the  bravery  of  the  inhabit- 
ants headed  by  Damis,  who  had  served  under  Alex- 
ander, his  attacks  were  constantly  repulsed.  (Diod. 
Sic.  XVIII.  665.) 

Subsequently  we  find  Megalopolis  governed  by 
tyrants,  the  first  of  whom  was  Aristodemus  of  Phi- 
galea,  whose  excellent  character  obtained  for  him 
the  surname  of  Xpyaros.  Under  his  reign  the  Spar- 
tans again  invaded  Megalopolis,  but  were  defeated 
after   an    obstinate    conflict,  Acrotatus,  the   son   of 
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Cleomenes,  who  commanded  their  army,  being  among 
the  slain.  (Pausan.  Arcad.  27.)    Some  time  after  the 
death  of  Aristodemus  the  sovereignty  was  again  usurp- 
ed by  Lydiades,  a  man  of  ignoble  birth,  but  of  worthy 
character,  since  he  voluntarily  abdicated  his  author- 
ity for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen,  in  order  that 
he  might  unite  them  with  the  Achaean  confederacy. 
(Arcad.  27.  Polyb.  II.  44,  5.)     At  this  time  Mega- 
lopolis was  assailed  for  the  third  time  by  the  Spar- 
tans ;    who,  having    defeated   the    inhabitants,  laid 
siege  to  the  town,  of  which  they  would  have  made 
themselves   masters,  but  for  a  violent  wind  which 
overthrew  and  demolished  their  engines.  (Arcad.  27-) 
Not  long,  however,  after  this  failure,  Cleomenes  the 
son  of  Leonidas,  in  violation  of  the  existing  treaty, 
surprised  the  Megalopolitans  by  night,  and,  putting 
to    the    sword    all  who   offered   any  resistance,  de- 
stroyed the  city.     Philopoemen,  with  a  considerable 
part  of  the  population,  escaped  into  Messenia.  (Po- 
lyb.  II.   55,  8.    Pausan.   Arcad.  27.)     Megalopolis 
was  restored  by  the  Achaeans  after  the  battle  of  Sel- 
lasia ;  but  it  never  again  rose  to  its  former  flourish- 
ing condition.     The  virtues  and  talents  of  its  great 
general  Philopoemen  added  materially  to  its  celebrity 
and  influence  in  the  Achaean  councils,  and  after  his 
death  its  fame  was  upheld  by  the  abilities  of  Lycor- 
tas  and  Polybius,  who  trod  in   the   steps   of  their 
gifted  countryman,  and  were  worthy  of  sharing  in 
the  lustre  which  he  had  reflected  on  his  native  city. 
(Pausan.  Arcad.  49.  et  30.  Polyb.  II.  40,  2.  X.  24. 
5.  XXIV.  9,  2.  Plut.  Vit.  Philopcem.) 

In  the  time  of  Polybius,  Megalopolis  was  fifty 
stadia  in  circumference,  but  its  population  was  only 
equal  to  half  that  of  Sparta,  and  when  Strabo  wrote 
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it  was  so  reduced,  that  a  comic  poet  was  justified  in 
saying, 

(Strab.  VIII.  p.  388.)  Pausanias  informs  us,  that 
it  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Helisson. 
On  the  right  or  northern  bank  was  situated  the 
forum,  which  contained  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ly- 
caeus.  In  front  of  the  temenus  of  this  edifice  was 
placed  a  brasen  statue  of  Apollo  twelve  feet  in 
height. 

Beyond  was  a  portico  named  after  Philip,  the  son 
of  Amyntas,  and  contiguous  to  it  a  ruined  temple  of 
Mercury.  Another  portico  contained  statues  of  Diana 
Ephesia  and  Pan  Scolitas,  so  called  from  a  hill  of  that 
name  within  the  city.  Behind  these  stood  a  temple 
of  Fortune.  The  portico  Myropolis  was  built  with 
the  spoils  taken  from  the  Spartans  in  the  battle 
gained  by  Aristodemus,  tyrant  of  Megalopolis.  At 
the  back  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Lycaeus  stood  a 
column  supporting  the  statue  of  Polybius,  son  of  Ly- 
cortas.  To  the  left  of  this  was  the  council-hall. 
Another  portico  belonging  to  the  forum  was  named 
Aristandrus,  from  the  individual  at  whose  expense 
it  was  constructed.  Next  to  this,  on  the  east,  was  a 
temple  adorned  with  columns  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Servator.  It  contained  a  statue  of  the  god  seated  on 
his  throne,  with  the  city  of  Megalopolis  on  his  right, 
and  Diana  Sospita  on  his  left.  These  were  all  of  Pen- 
telic  marble,  and  scultpured  by  Cephisodotus  and  Xe- 
nophon  of  Athens.  To  the  west  of  the  portico  Aris- 
tandrus was  placed  a  temple  of  the  great  goddesses, 
i.  e.  Ceres  and  Proserpine  ;  and  in  the  area  facing  this 
edifice  stood  colossal  statues  of  those  divinities,  and 
effigies  of  Diana,  iEsculapius,  and   Hygeia.     There 
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were  also  various  figures  of  maidens  bearing  baskets 
of  flowers,  Pan  playing  on  the  pipe  and  Apollo  on  the 
lyre,  the  Hours  and  several  nymphs  assisting  at  the 
birth  of  Jupiter.  Within  the  same  peribolus  were 
chapels  of  Jupiter  Philius  and  Venus;  the  former  con- 
tained a  remarkable  statue  of  Polycletus.  Behind 
these  was  a  sacred  grove,  from  which  all  men  were 
excluded.  The  gymnasium  was  situated  to  the  west 
of  the  forum.  Above  the  portico  of  Philip  rose  two 
hills,  once  crowned  with  the  temples  of  Minerva 
Polias  and  Juno  Telea ;  a  fountain  named  Bathyl- 
lus  had  its  source  at  the  foot  of  the  latter,  and  joined 
the  Helisson. 

The  most  conspicuous  building  in  the  southern 
side  of  the  city  was  the  theatre,  which  Pausanias 
states  to  have  been  the  largest  in  Greece.  Within 
it  flowed  a  never-failing  spring.  Not  far  from  thence 
the  foundations  of  the  council-hall  were  discernible ; 
here  the  national  assembly  called  the  Mvpioi  held  its 
meetings.  It  was  named  Thersilium  from  the 
founder.  Contiguous  to  this  was  a  house  formerly 
built  by  the  citizens  of  Megalopolis  for  Alexander 
the  Great.  In  the  same  quarter  might  be  seen  the 
vestiges  of  a  temple  sacred  to  the  Muses,  Apollo, 
and  Mercury,  and  another  dedicated  to  Venus. 
Within  the  stadium,  which  was  contiguous  to  the 
theatre,  stood  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Bacchus  de- 
stroyed by  lightning,  and  another  of  Hercules  and 
Mercury.  The  temples  of  Diana  Agrotera  and 
iEsculapius  were  erected  on  a  hill  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  this  division  of  the  city  ;  below  these 
were  placed  several  Hernial  statues  of  Minerva, 
Apollo,  Mercury,  Hercules,  and  Ilithya ;   and  lower 
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still  another  temple  of  iEsculapius.  (Pausan.  Arcad. 
30.  et  seq.) 

The  village  of  S'mano  has  been  built  on  the  site 
and  amidst  the  ruins  of  Megalopolis.  Mr.  Dodwell 
informs  us,  "  that  part  of  the  theatre  still  remains, 
"  but  the  seats  are  covered  with  earth,  and  over- 
"  grown  with  bushes.  Part  of  the  walls  of  the  pro- 
"  scenium  are  also  seen  facing  the  Helissus,  which 
"  flows  a  few  yards  to  the  east.  The  remains  of  the 
"  temples  are  dubious  ;  masses  of  walls  and  scattered 
"  blocks  of  columns  indicate  their  situations.  The 
"  soil  is  much  raised,  and  probably  conceals  several 
"  remains  of  the  ancient  city  g." 

Heiissonfl.  The  Helisson  is  a  small  but  rapid  river,  which 
rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  Arcadia,  and  after  tra- 
versing Megalopolis  falls  into  the  Alpheus  a  little 
below  the  city.     Before  its  junction  with  this  river 

Aminiusfl.it  received  on  its  right  bank  a  brook  called  Aminius, 

Thocnia.  which  flowed  near  the  ancient  town  of  Thocnia,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Thocnus,  son  of  Lycaon : 
Pausanias  only  saw  its  ruins.  (Arcad.  29.  Steph. 
Byz.  v.  QuKveia.)    On  crossing  the  Alpheus  the  same 

Basiiis.  writer  points  out  the  vestiges  of  Basilis,  which  dated 
its  foundation  from  the  time  of  Cypselus,  one  of  the 
early  kings  of  Arcadia.  The  temple  of  Ceres  Eleu- 
sinia  was  still  visible  among  the  ruins  of  the  town. 
(Arcad.  29.)  Dodwell  places  Basilis  near  the  village 
of  Kuparissia,  on  a  round  rocky  hill,  where  some 


s  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  375  ;  mon,  autonomous,  and  federal. 

Itiner.  of   the   Morea,    p.  96  ;  In  the  former  the  epigraph   is 

Pouqueville,     Voyage     de     la  ME[\  in  the  latter  MErAAOIlO- 

Greee,  t.  V.  p.  494.     The  me-  AITON    AXAION.    (Sestini,    p. 


dais  of  Megalopolis  are  com-      .02.) 
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foundations  composed  of  large  blocks,  and  other  ves- 
tiges seem  to  indicate  the  site  of  an  ancient  city h. 
About  ten  stadia  from  thence,  and  near  the  Alpheus, 
was  a  spot  called  Bathos,  where  the  mysteries  of  the  Bathos, 
great  goddesses  were  celebrated.     Fire  was  seen  to 
issue  from  the  ground  close  to  a  neighbouring  foun- 
tain named  Olympias,  where,  according  to  the  Area-  oiympias 
dian   traditions,  a  contest   took   place  between  the 
giants  and  the  gods.     Dodwell  remarks,  that  near 
the  chain  of  Lycaeon  is  a  village  called  Maura  and 
a  torrent-bed  named  Bathu-rhenma,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  he  was  informed  that  flames  were  some- 
times seen  to  burst  from  the  ground  \  (Arcad.  28.) 
More  to  the  north  were  the  ruins  of  Trapezus,  theTrapezus. 
inhabitants  of  which,  in  consequence  of  having  re- 
fused to  join  in  the  colonization  of  Megalopolis,  were 
forced  to  quit  Peloponnesus,  and  retire  to  the  city 
of  Trapezus  on  the  Euxine,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived as  a  kindred  people.  (Arcad.  27,  28.)     Ami- 
antus,  one  of  the  suitors  of  Agariste,  daughter  of 
Cleisthenes   of  Sicyon,  was   a  native   of  Trapezus. 
(Herod.  VI.  127-  Apollod.  III.  3,  1.  Steph.  Byz.  v. 

More  to  the  south,  but  still  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Alpheus,  and  twenty-two  stadia  from  Megalo- 
polis, stood   Macareae,  (Pausan.  Arcad.  36.   Steph.  Macarese. 
Byz.  v.  MaKapeai,)  and  seven  stadia  further  were  to 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  Daseae.  (Pausan.  loc.  cit.  Steph.  Dasese. 
Byz.  v.  Aaaeai.)     The  same  number  of  stadia  sepa- 


h  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  379.  Taylor  Combe  in  the  Archaeol. 

There  is  a  silver  coin  of  this  vol.  XVIII.  Dodwell,  loc.   cit. 

Arcadian  town   in   the  British  Sestini,  p.  51. 
Museum,     supposed      to      be  '  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  380. 

unique.      It    is    described     by 
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Acacesium.  rated  this  last  place  from  the  hill  and  town  of  Aca- 

Acacesius  , 

coiiis.  cesium,  whence  Mercury  was  said  to  have  derived 
the  name  of  Acacesius.  (Pausan.  Arcad.  loc.  cit. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  'AKaKyjaiov.)  The  temple  of  Despoena, 
or  the  "  mistress,"  whom  the  Arcadians,  as  Pausanias 
informs  us,  worshipped  with  peculiar  reverence,  was 
four  stadia  from  thence.  It  was  an  edifice  of  consi- 
derable size,  and  adorned  with  porticoes  and  nu- 
merous statues  by  Damophon  of  Messene. 

Contiguous  to  it  was  another  building  called  Me- 
garon,  where  the  mystic  rites  of  Despoena  were  ce- 
lebrated. This  goddess  was  supposed  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Ceres  and  Neptune.  In  the  sacred 
grove  were  placed  various  altars,  and  above  it  were 
temples  consecrated  to  Pan,  Venus,  Apollo,  and  Mi- 
nerva. (Arcad.  37.)     Beyond  were  to  be  seen  the 

Lycosura.  vestiges  of  Lycosura,  which  Pausanias  regarded 
as  the  most  ancient  city  in  the  world ;  it  still  con- 
tained some  few  inhabitants  when  he  made  the  tour 
of  Arcadia.  (Arcad.  38.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Avicoo-ovpa.) 
Dodwell  is  inclined  to  identify  its  position  with  that 
of  Agios  Giorgios,  near  the  village  of  Stala,  where 
there  are  walls  and  other  remains  which  manifest 
signs  of  the  remotest  antiquity  k.  Mount  Lycaeus, 
on  the  slope  of  which  Lycosura  was  situated,  de- 
rived its  chief  celebrity  from  the  worship  of  Jupiter, 
who,  as  the  Arcadians  contended,  was  born  on  its 
summit.  Here  an  altar  had  been  erected  to  the 
god,  and  sacrifices  were  performed  in  the  open  air. 
The  temenus  was  inaccessible  to  living  creatures, 
since  if  any  entered  within  its  precincts  they  died 
within  the  space  of  a  year.  It  was  also  said  that  in 
this  hallowed  spot  no  shadows  were  projected  from 
k  Class.  Tour,  t.  II    p.  395. 


Lycaeus 
mons. 
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the  bodies  of  animals.  Pausanias  affirms  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  might  be  seen  from  this 
elevated  point.  (Arcad.  28.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  388. 
Plato  de  Rep.  VIII.  p.  228.) 

Ta  8s  Tlapf/CKricu  (TTpurcu 

0auf(.ao"TOj  sciov  <pocvr\ 

Z,rjvb;  ct[j,<p)  iravayvpiv  Auxaioif 

Pind.  Olymp.  IX.  143. 

"Ocra.  t= 

' Agxcta   olvomtctcov,  pupTvpri- 
vsi  Avxalov  fiu)fj.bs  uva% — 

Olymp.  XIII.  152. 

Mount  Lycseus  was  also  sacred  to  Pan ;  whose 
temple  was  surrounded  by  a  thick  grove.  Conti- 
guous to  this  were  the  stadium  and  hippodrome,  in 
which  the  Lycaean  games  were  performed.  (Pausan. 
loc.  cit.) 

"£2  FFav  Ilav,  etr  sera)  xcit   ajpea.  \LOLX.pa  Awxa/su, 
Ejt£  Tuy'  apfmoXfis  pkyu.  Mai'vaAov — 

Theocr.  Idyl.  I.  123. 

Ipse  nemus  linquens  patrium,  sakusque  Lycaei, 

Pan  ovium  custos,  tua  si  tibi  Maenala  curse, 

Adsis  O  Tegeaee  favens —  Georg.  I.  16. 

Parrhasio  dictum  Panos  de  more  Lycaei. 

JIn.  VIII.  344. 

The  temple  of  Apollo  Parrhasius  was  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountain.  Mr.  Dodwell,  who  gives  an 
animated  description  of  the  view  he  beheld  from 
mount  Lycaeus,  states  that  the  modern  name  is  Te- 
tragi.  The  remains  of  the  altar  of  Jupiter  are  yet 
visible  on  the  summit1. 

1  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  392. 
VOL.  III.  Z 
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Thisoa. 


Mylaon, 

Nus, 

Achelous, 

Celadus, 

Naphilus 

fluvii. 

Nomii 

montes. 


Phigalea. 

Platani- 
stus  fl. 


Thisoa  was  a  small  district  situated  to  the  north 
of  the  Lycaean  chain,  from  which  descended  several 
torrents  named  Mylaon,  Nus,  Achelous,  Celadus, 
and  Naphilus,  which  all  joined  the  Alpheus.  (Arcad. 
38.) 

The  Nomian  mountains,  so  called  from  the  temple 
of  Pan  Nomius,  rose  to  the  right  of  Lycosura,  and 
were  probably  connected  with  Lycseus.  The  name 
of  Melpea  was  attached  to  the  spot  where  the  god 
first  invented  the  pipe.  (Arcad.  38.)  Dodwell  says, 
"  the  pastures  of  these  mountains  retain  much  of 
"  their  ancient  celebrity ;  and  numerous  goats  and 
"  sheep  are  seen  on  the  hills  where  Pan  fed  his 
"  flocks  m." 

Phigalea  was  situated  to  the  west  of  Lycosura,  and 
beyond  the  river  Platanistus,  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty 
and  precipitous  rock  which  overhung  the  bed  of  the 
Necia ;  hence  the  epithet  of  xpavay],  applied  to  it  by  the 
poet  Rhianus.  (ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  <friya\ea.)     It  had 
been   founded  by   Phigalus,  son  of  Lycaon,   or,   as 
others  affirmed,  by  Phialus,  son  of  Bucolion,  whence 
it  was  called  Phialea.  (Schweigh.  Polyb.   IV.  3,  5. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  QiyaXta.)      This  city  was  destroyed 
in  the  30th  Olympiad  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
were  then  engaged   in  a  war  with  the  Arcadians. 
Not  long  after,  however,  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
been  allowed  to  retire  unmolested,  returned  to  their 
town,  which  they  restored  to  its  former  state.  (Ar- 
cad.  39.)     Some  centuries  later  Phigalea  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  iEtolians,  who  from  thence  made 
frequent  irruptions  into  the  Messenian  territory,  and 
otherwise  annoyed  that  people.  (Polyb.  IV.  3,  5.  6, 


1,1  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  39C. 
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10.)  The  iEtolians  however  were  compelled  to  eva- 
cuate the  fortress  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  garri- 
soned it  with  his  own  forces.  (IV.  79,  5.  seq.) 

A  curious  account  of  the  Phigalean  repasts  is  ex- 
tracted by  Athenaeus,  from  the  work  of  Harmodius 
of  Lepreum,  who  wrote  on  the  customs  and  institu- 
tions of  the  place.  (IV.  31.)  According  to  the 
same  author  the  Phigaleans  had  the  character  of 
being  drunkards.  (X.  59.)  In  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias  the  city  was  still  in  a  flourishing  state,  and 
contained  a  forum  and  several  public  edifices ;  the 
temple  of  Bacchus  Acratophorus  stood  near  the 
gymnasium,  that  of  Diana  Sospita  was  placed  on  the 
ascent  leading  up  to  the  town :  Paulfcza  now  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  Phigaleia.  Sir  W.  Gell 
informs  us  that  the  entire  and  extensive  circuit  of 
the  walls  may  still  be  observed  ;  they  were  defended 
by  numerous  towers,  some  of  which  are  circular, 
situated  on  rocky  hills  and  tremendous  precipices. 
The  village  of  Paulhza  contains  some  columns,  and 
other  fragments  of  temples  n. 

The  Neda  flowed  below  the  town,  and  was  joined, 
not  far  from  thence,  by  the  little  river  Lymax,  nearLymaxrt. 
the  source  of  which  were  some  warm  springs.     The 
Neda  was  next  to  the  Meander  the  most  tortuous 
stream  known  to  Pausanias  ;  it  had  its  rise  in  mount 
Cerausius,  which    belonged  to  the    Lycaean   range.  Cerausius 
(Arcad.  14.)     Another  mountain,   named  Cotylius,  Cotyiius 
was  situated  to  the  left  of  Phigalea,  and  about  forty 
stadia  from  that  town.     The  temple  of  Apollo  Epi- 
curius  stood   on    a   spot  called  Bassae  ;  it  was  the  Bassae. 

11  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  legend  <MrAAEON  and  <MA- 
79.  There  are  some  coins  be-  AEON.  AXAION.  Sestini,  p. 
longing   to    Phigalea   with   the      52. 
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most  beautiful  edifice  of  the  kind  in  all  Peloponne- 
sus, with  the  exception  of  that  at  Tegea,  both  on 
account  of  the  materials  and  the  elegance  of  its  pro- 
portions :  the  architect  was  Ictinus,  who  built  also 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  (Arcad.  41.)  A  great 
part  of  this  temple  is  yet  standing  ;  it  was  125  feet 
in  length,  about  forty-eight  in  breadth,  and  deco- 
rated with  forty-eight  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  of 
which  thirty-six  are  still  in  their  places.  The 
sculptures  of  the  frieze,  representing  the  battle  with 
the  Amazons  and  that  of  the  Lapithae  and  Centaurs, 
were  discovered  in  1812,  and  have  been  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  site  occupied  by  the 
ruins  of  this  interesting  edifice  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Columns  p. 
Eiaius  vei       Mount  Elai'us,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  thirty 

r  j  I  pp  lis 

mons.  stadia  from  Phigalea,  and  is  probably  the  same 
ridge  which  Rhianus  called  Elaeus.  (ap.  Pausan. 
Messen.  1.) 

It  contained  a  cave  sacred  to  Ceres  Melaena,  which 
was  held  in  the  greatest  reverence.  Pausanias 
affirms  that  his  chief  motive  for  visiting  Phigalea 
was  to  see  this  cavern,  and  to  sacrifice  to  the  god- 
dess. (Arcad.  42.) 

On  his  return  to  Megalopolis,  and  on  his  way 
from  that  city  towards  Messenia,  he  points  out  the 
site  called  Manias,  where  Orestes  was  said  to  have 
been  seized  with  madness.  Traditions  referring  to 
the  same  prince  were  attached  to  three  other  spots, 
of  which  Pausanias  speaks  in  succession  ;  these  were 
named  Dactyliscma,  Ace,  and  Hieron.    From  thence 

p  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  83  ;  Dodwell,  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p. 
38G. 
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the  road  followed  the  course  of  the  Alpheus  for  the 
space  of  fifteen  stadia,  until  the  junction  of  that  river 
with   the   Gatheates,  which   took  its  rise   near  theGatheates 
village  of  Gathese,  about  forty  stadia  from  the  Al-  Gather. 
pheus.  (Pausan.  Arcad.  34.  Steph.  JByz.  v.  Ya&icu.) 
Gatheae  itself  was   situated  in   the  district   Cromi- 
tes ;  so  called  from  the  town  of  Cromi,  or  Cromni,  Cromni. 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  a  place  of  some  strength, 
having  been  fruitlessly  besieged  by  the  Spartans  in 
their  wars  with  the  Arcadians.  (Hell.  VII.  4,  21. 
seq.  Athen.  X.  452.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Kpapva.)  Cromni, 
of  which  scarcely  any  vestiges  remained  when  Pau- 
sanias   wrote,  is   thought  by  sir  W.  Gell  to  corre- 
spond with  Crano,  2  h.  47  m.  from  Sinano,  or  Me- 
galopolis c'.     Nymphas,  a  place  well  wooded  and  wa-Nymphas. 
tered,  stood  about  twenty  stadia  further.    The  same 
distance  brought  the  traveller  to  the  Messenian  fron- 
tier, marked  by  the  usual  sign  of  a   Mercury  placed 
on  a  pillar.     The  Carnion  was  a  small  stream  which  Camion  fl. 
had  its  source  in  the  district  of  iEgys  in  Laconia 
near  the   temple   of  Apollo  Cereates.    (Arcad.  34.) 
Pliny  seems  to  speak  of  a  town  of  this  name,  but 
the  reading  is  dubious.  (IV.  6.)      Callimachus,  how- 
ever, mentions  the  Carnion  as  a  river  of  Arcadia. 

HoAAa  Ze  K.tx.pviuovo$  xvoo,  di:pov  itsp   sovrog 

'lAuouj  l/3aAovro  x.ivou7rsTa —  HYMN.  IN  Jov.  24. 

The  road  leading  from  Megalopolis  to  Carnasium 
of  Messenia   followed  the  Alpheus   till  it   received 
the  waters  of  the  Mallus  and  Syrus  ;  thence  keeping  Maiius  fl. 
on   the    right   bank    of  the   former   of  these  small" 
streams  for  the  space  of  thirty  stadia,  it  afterwards 

i  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  99. 
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crossed  it,  and  passing  through  some  hilly  country 

phaedria.  reached  a  spot  called  Phaedria.  The  Hermaeum, 
which  marked  the  boundary  of  the  Messenian  and 
Megalopolitan  territories,  was  fifteen  stadia  from 
thence.  (Arcad.  35.) 

In    proceeding  from   Megalopolis    to  Sparta  the 
road  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus  for  thirty 

Thius  fl.  stadia  ;  this  stream  being  then  joined  by  the  Thius, 
the  traveller  had  that  river  on  his  left  for  forty  stadia 

Phaijesiie.  to  Phalaesiae,  the  last  town  on  the  Megalopolitan 
territory,  and  distant  only  twenty  stadia  from  the 
Hermaeum,  which  was  placed  on  the  Laconian  fron- 
tier towards  Belmina.  (Arcad.  35.)  Pausanias  else- 
where mentions  in  this  direction  some  small  towns 
which  belonged  apparently  to  the  district  of  iEgys  in 
Laconia,  but  afterwards  contributed  to  the  coloniza- 

Scirto-       tion  of  Megalopolis  ;  these  were  Scirtonium,  Malaea, 


mum. 


Malaea.      Cromi,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  Blemina, 

Blemina.  T  .  .  ,  /-1P    0         -in  \r« 

Leuctrum.  and  Leuctrum.  (Arcad.  27.  Ci.  tetepn.  Byz.  v.  l/«p- 
tuviov.  Leuctrum  is  perhaps  Leontari,  near  which 
sir  W.  Gell  remarked  the  site  of  a  small  ancient 
city  r. 

Pausanias  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  country 
between  Megalopolis  and  Methydrium,  which  was 
situated  to  the  north-east  of  the  former  city.  Scias, 
distant  thirteen  stadia  from  Megalopolis,  was  remark- 

scias.  able  for  an  ancient  temple  of  Diana  Sciatis ;  allu- 
sion is  probably  made  to  this  place  in  Lycophron  : 
(v.  561.) 

Ou8'  6  l£,xiu<TTr]$  'Op^tsvc  Ts\<po6oiog. 

(Cf.   Steph.   Byz.  v.  Hkm<;.)     At  a  distance  of  ten 
1  Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  138. 
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stadia  from  thence  were  to  be  seen  the  vestiges  of 
Charisia s ;  (cf  Arcad.  27.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Xaptuiai ;)  Charisia. 
and  ten  stadia  further  on,  those  of  Tricoloni,  of  which  Tricoloni. 
the  only  building  that  remained  entire  was  a  temple 
of  Neptune  placed  on  a  hill,  and  surrounded  by  a 
grove.  (Cf.  Arcad.  27-  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Tpinokwoi.) 

Zoetia  was  fifteen   stadia  from   Tricoloni,  and  on  Zcetia. 
the  left  of  the  road ;  though  deserted,  it   still  con- 
tained two  temples  sacred  to  Ceres  and  Diana.   (Cf. 
Arcad.  27-  Steph.  Byz.  v.  ZoiTtiov.)     Parorea,  alsoParorea. 
in  ruins,  was  ten  stadia  from  thence.   (Steph.  Byz.  v. 
Uapcopeia.)     The  vestiges  of  Thyraeum  were  distant  Thyraeum. 
about  fifteen  stadia  from  Parorea,  and  the  remains 
of  Hypsus  were  discernible  not  very  far  off,  on  aHypsus 

uros  ct 

mountain  rising  from  the  plain.  (Steph.  Byz.  vv.mons. 
Qvpaiov  et  (T\p-ov$.)  The  whole  of  this  district  was 
mountainous,  and  abounded  with  wild  animals.  (Ar- 
cad. 35.)  We  also  learn  from  another  passage  in 
Pausanias,  that  these  towns,  together  with  those  of 
Ptolederma  and  Cnauson,  belonged  to  the  Eutresians,  Ptoie- 

derma. 

who  were  themselves  dependent  on  the  republic  6f Cnauson. 
Mantinea  before  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis.   (Ar- 
cad. 27.)     Eutresium  is  spoken  of  by  Xenophon  as  Eutresmm. 
an  Arcadian  town.  (Hell.  VI.  1,  19-  Cf.  Steph.  Byz. 
v.  KvTpyais.) 

Beyond  Tricoloni  was  the  fountain  Cruni,  and 
thirty  stadia  in  advance  the  tomb  of  Callisto,  above 
which  stood  the  temple  of  Diana  Calliste :  twenty- 
five  stadia  from  thence  the  traveller  reached  a  spot 
called  Anemoessa,  and  mount  Phalanthus,  on  which  Anemo- 


essa. 


were  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  town  of  the  samePhaian- 
name.     Beyond  was  the    plain   of  Polus,  and  also  et  mans. 

Poli  cam- 
s  The  coins  of  this  Arcadian      epigraph    is   XAP   in   a   mono-Pus- 
town  are  not  uncommon.    The      gram.     Sestini,  p.  51. 
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Schoenus.  the  town  of  Schoenus,  which  was  said  to  derive  its 
name  from  Schceneus,  the  father  of  Atalanta.  (Steph. 
Byz.  v.  S^o/vovf.) 

Methy.  Methydrium,  founded  by  Orchomenus,  and  distant 

dnum.  .  . 

170  stadia  from  Megalopolis,  obtained  its  name  from 
Mal»tas  fl.  being  placed  on  a  lofty  hill  between  the  rivers  Ma- 
Mykonfl.  iggtas  and  Mylaon.     This  town  originally  belonged 
to  Orchomenus  ;  but  after  the  foundation  of  Megalo- 
polis, was  included  within  the  territory  of  that  city. 
(Arcad.  12.  27-)     Thucydides  reports  that  the  Ar- 
gives  were  encamped  near  Methydrium  during  the 
war  they  waged  against  Sparta  after  the  treaty  of 
Amphipolis.  (V.  58.  Plin.  IV.  6.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Me- 
Svlpiov.)     The  temple  of  Neptunus  Hippius  was  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mylaon  ;  and  the  cave  of  Rhea  was 
Thauma-    shewn   in  mount   Thaumasius  above  the   Malaetas. 
The  site  of  Methydrium,  according  to  sir  W.  Gell, 
is  now  called  JPalatia,  where  the  foundations  and 
other  ruins  of  the  town  may  be  observed  between 
two  rivers.     Palatia  is  fifty-three  minutes  from  the 
large  village  of  Betenax. 
Nympha-        The  fountain  Nymphasia  was  thirty  stadia  from 
Methydrium,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  boun- 
dary common  to  the  cities  of  Megalopolis,  Orchome- 
nus, and  Caphyse.  (Arcad.  36.) 
Tripoli*.         Pausanias  mentions  a  small  district  named  Tripo- 
lis  from  its  consisting  of  three  townships  called  Cal- 
Caiiiae.       jjg^  Dipoena,  and  Nonacris,  all  annexed  to  Megalo- 
Nonacris.   polis.  (Arcad.  27-)     The  Nonacris  here  mentioned 
is  evidently  distinct  from  that  already  noticed.    Cal- 
lise  and  Dipcena  were  yet  extant  as  villages  when 


1    Itiner.   of  the   Morea,   p.  12(5.    Pouquevllle  calls   this   site 
Palceo  Pyrgo,  t.  V.  p.  481. 
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Pausanias  made  the   tour  of  Arcadia.   (Cf.   Steph. 
Byz.  vv.  KaXXiat,  Tpmokig.) 

The  road  which  led  from  Megalopolis  to  mount 
Maenalus  and  the  Maenalian   district,  pursuing  the 
course  of  the  river  Helisson,  passed  by  the  temple 
of  the  "  good  god,"  the  tomb  of  Aristodemus,  tyrant 
of  Megalopolis,  and  the  temple  of  Minerva  Macha- 
nitis.     At  Helos,  which  was  distant  five  stadia  from  Heios  lo- 
the  city,  stood  a  temple  and  grove  of  Ceres.     Pro- 
ceeding thence  thirty  stadia  eastward  the  traveller 
reached  Paliscius,  where,  leaving  the   torrent  Ela- Paiiscius 
phus  on  his  left,  after  a  further  progress  of  twenty  EiTphus 
stadia  he  came  to  the   ruins  of  Peraethia  and  the"™8' 
temple  of  Pan.     The  Maenalian  plains  and  mount 
Maenalus  were  fifteen  stadia  from  the  latter  town.  Maenalus 
This  mountain,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Ar- 
cadia, was  sacred  to  Pan,  and  considered  to  be  the 
favourite  haunt  of  that  rural  deity. 

'12  Flav  riav,  e»V  scrcr)  xxt   cupea  puxpa.  Auxctia), 
Ens  7uy   a^nroKsl^  fjLEyu  MalvocXov. 

Theocr.  Idyll.  I.  123. 

Pan  ovium  custos,  tua  si  tibi  Maenala  curae, 

Adsis  o  Tegeaee  favens.  Georg.  I.  17. 

Incipe  Maenalios  mecum,  mea  tibia,  versus. 
Maenalus  argutumque  nemus  pinosque  loquentes 
Semper  habet ;  semper  pastorum  ille  audit  amores, 
Panaque,  qui  primus  calamos  non  passus  inertes. 

Eclog.  VIII.  21. 

Pinifer  ilium  etiam  sola  sub  rupe  jacentem 
Maenalus,  et  gelidi  fleverunt  saxa  Lycaei. 

Eclog.  X.  14. 

Maenala  transieram  latebris  horrenda  ferarum, 
Et  cum  Cylleno  gelidi  pineta  Lycaei. 

Ovid.  Metam.  I.  216. 
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The  modern  name  of  this  mountain  is  Roino.  Dod- 
well  says  its  height  is  considerable,  and  that  it  is 
characterized  by  the  glens  and  valleys  which  inter- 
sect it,  and  are  watered  with  numerous  rivulets11. 
It  is  connected  on  the  east  with  mount  Parthenius, 
and  to  the  north  with  the  hills  of  Orchomenus  and 
Stymphalus.  The  plains  which  lie  at  its  foot  on 
the  western  side  contained  several  small  towns,  the 
possession  of  which  was  disputed  by  the  Tegeatse 
and  Mantineans.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  they 
were  under  the  protection  of  Lacedsemon,  (Thuc.  V. 
64.  77.)  but  afterwards  several  among  them  became 
annexed  to  Megalopolis.  Pausanias  enumerates  ten 
which  concurred  in  the  foundation  of  that  city.  (Ar- 
cad.  27.)  He  also  mentions  a  town  named  Maena- 
lus,  the  ruins  of  which  were  still  visible  in  his  day ; 
and  likewise  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Minerva, 
a  stadium  and  hippodrome.  (Arcad.  36.)  He  further 
noticed  the  vestiges  of  Lycoa,  belonging  to  the  Cy- 
nurseans,  which  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Maenalus,  and  possessed  a  temple  of  Diana  Lycoatis. 
(Arcad.  27-  36.)  From  Polybius  we  learn  that  this 
town  was  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  Alpheus 
and  Lusius.  (XVI.  17,  5.  7-  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Awcoa.) 
Sumatia,  likewise  in  ruins  and  deserted,  was  placed 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Mamalian  range.  (Ar- 
cad. 36.  et  27-  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Soy/x«T<a.) 

Lycsea,  the  territory  of  which  was  traversed  by 
the  Helisson,  (Arcad.  30.)  stood  apparently  nearer 
Megalopolis,  and  was  united  to  that  city  after  its 
foundation.  (Arcad.  27-x  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Avicaia.)  Di- 
paea  was  contiguous  to  Lycaea,  but  further  up  the 

"  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  -118.        substitute  in  the  passage  refer- 
x  It  is  evident  that  we  should      red  to  AvKaiu  for  'AXw<aia. 
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Helisson.  (Arcad.  30.)  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  vic- 
tory gained  near  this  place  by  the  Spartans  over  the 
Arcadians.  (IX.  35.  Pausan.  Arcad.  45.)  It  belonged 
likewise  to  Megalopolis.  (Arcad.  27.  Lacon.ll.  Steph. 
Byz.  v.  Anraia.) 

Helisson,  situated  near  the  source  of  the  river  of  Helisson. 
that  name,  was  another  Mamalian  town,  subsequently 
included  in  the  Megalopolitan  territory.  (Arcad.  27. 
30.)  It  was  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  one 
of  their  wars  with  the  Arcadians.  (Diod.  Sic.  XVI. 
530.) 

On  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to  Tegea,  Pausa- Ladocea 
nias  points  out  a  site  he  calls  Ladocea,  (Arcad.  44.)dkea. 
and  which  answers   doubtless  to  the  Laodicea,  or 
Laodicium,  of  Thucydides,  who  informs  us  that  an 
engagement  took   place  there  between  the   Manti- 
neans  and  Tegeatee  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (IV. 
134.)     The  historian  adds,  that  it  was  situated  in 
the  district  Oresthis,  referring  apparently  to  a  town 
of  Maenalia,  which  he  elsewhere  calls  Orestheium,  Ores- 
(V.  64.)  but  Pausanias  Oresthasium.  (Arcad.  3.  27.  et  Ores- 

__  v        T  .  .«  ,        ,  .  thasium. 

39.)  Its  rums,  according  to  the  latter  writer,  were 
to  be  seen  to  the  right  of  the  road  leading  from  Me- 
galopolis to  Tegea.  (Arcad.  44.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
'Of  ear/a.)    Allusion  is  also  made  to  it  by  Euripides : 


'Opscrx,  yaiug  rrtg  8s  u7rsp/3aAov#'  opovc, 
Yluppaaiov  olxclv  Iwnslov  svkzutov  xvx\qv. 

'A^atriv,  'Apxacrjv  r  'OpiuTnov  x.z\eiv. 

Orest.  1643. 

2e  8'  'Apxaluiv  %prj  ttoXiv  in:   'A\<pstou  pools 

OixeTv  Auxa/ou  wA>ja"jQV  o-y)xw[/,utos' 

'Ettwvu[io$  8i  <rou  7roAif  xeKXrpeTui.  Electr.  1273. 
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It  would  seem  from  Thucydides  and  Herodotus  to 
have  been  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Tegea.  (V.  64. 
IX.  11.) 

Beyond  Ladocea  was  situated  Haemoniae,  founded 
by  Haemon,  son  of  Lycaon,  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  Alpovta ;) 
then  Aphrodisium  and  Athenaeum,  where  was  a 
temple  of  Minerva.  This  place,  as  we  learn  from 
Polybius,  was  taken  and  fortified  by  Cleomenes,  (II. 
47,  5.)  but  restored  by  Antigonus  Doson  to  the  Me- 
galopolitans.  (II.  54,  3.)  Some  years  after,  it  was 
besieged  and  destroyed  by  Lycurgus,  tyrant  of 
Sparta.  (IV.  60,  3.  81,  11.) 

About  twenty  stadia  from  thence  were  to  be  seen 
the  ruins  of  Asea  and  its  citadel,  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  Maenalians,  but  was  afterwards  as- 
signed to  Megalopolis y.  (Xen.  Hell.  VI.  5. 11.  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  'Ao-ea.) 

According  to  sir  W.  Gell,  the  walls  of  this  city 
are  visible  on  the  summit  of  a  peninsular  rock,  not 
far  from  the  khan  of  Francobrissi L .  At  the  dis- 
tance of  five  stadia  from  Asea,  and  near  the  road, 
was  the  source  of  the  Alpheus,  which  mingled  with 
that  of  the  Eurotas.  The  united  streams  continued 
their  course  for  the  space  of  twenty  stadia,  when 
they  disappeared  in  a  chasm.  The  Alpheus  was 
seen  to  rise  again  at  a  place  called  Pegae,  or  "  the 
"  sources,"  in  the  territory  of  Megalopolis,  and  the 
Eurotas  in  that  of  Belmina  in  Laconia.  (Arcad.  44. 
54.  Strab.  VIII.  343.  Polyb.  XVI.  17-) 

T»jj  fisv  itpos  ^e$vpcuo  Tpj^wX/805  rjQeot  yulys, 
'Ev3'  epuTiivoTXTOc  7T0T«//.wv  'AXfsiog  6Sso€» 


>  In  Arcad.  27.  for  'AXc'a  we      inscription  A2EATON  AXAION. 
should  read   'Aere'a.    There   are      Sestini,  p.  5 1 . 
some  coins  of  Asea  with  the  z  Itiner.  of  theMorea,  p.  137. 
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Sp^j^cfx-svoj  ■Kpo^QYl<n  Meo-jjv/ou  Evgcurao* 

OiV  a.fx.tpcD  'Acreijflev  xvufiXvtyva-t  peeSpst, 

'AAA'  6  /xev  'HAs/cov,  6  8'  'AjU-uxAaKov  yftiva  T£jU.Vc». 

Dionys.  Perieg.  409. 

Sir  W.  Gell  states  that  the  Alpheus  rises  near  the 
khan  of  Francobrysso,  and,  after  falling  again  into 
a  lake  close  to  the  village  of  Anemoduri,  makes  its 
last  appearance  in  the  plain  of  Sinano7.  The  boun- 
daries of  Megalopolis  and  Tegea  were  fixed  at  a 
spot  called  Choma,  near  mount  Boreum,  on  the  sum-choma. 

p        i  •    i  lii-  i  •  Boreum 

mit  oi  which  stood  a  temple  dedicated,   as  it  wasmons. 
reported  by  Ulysses,  to  Minerva  and  Neptune. 

Pallantium  was  situated  in  a  plain  somewhat  toPaiian- 
the  left  of  the  Choma.  The  Romans  affirmed  it  was 
from  this  town  that  Evander  led  into  Italy  the  co- 
lony which  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  (Ar- 
cad.  43.  Dion.  Hal.  Antiq.  Rom.  I.  32.  .En.  VIII. 
54.  Plin.  IV.  6.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  HaXkavTiov.)  Pallan- 
tium was  subsequently  united  to  Megalopolis,  and 
became  nearly  deserted ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus it  was  again  restored  to  independence,  and 
received  other  privileges  from  that  emperor,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  ancient  connection  which  was  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  its  inhabitants  and  the  Ro- 
mans. Pausanias  mentions  the  temples  of  Evander 
and  Pallas,  Proserpine  and  Ceres,  and  that  of  the 
pure  gods  on  the  citadel.  (Arcad.  45.  Cf.  Diod.  Sic. 
XV.  488.  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  5,  9.)  The  vestiges  of  this 
town  are  discernible  near  the  village  of  Thana,  on 
the  right  of  the  road  leading  from  Tripolitza  to 
LeondarV0.     The  Parrhasii  were  another  Arcadian  Parrhasii. 

a  Itiner.   of    the   Morea,    p.  lantium  belong  to  the  time  of 

139.  the  Achaean  league,  the  inscrip- 

b  Ibid.  p.  136.    Pouqueville,  tion    being   HAAAANTEON   A- 

t.  V.  p.  489.  The  coins  of  Pal-  XAION.   Sestini,  p.  52. 
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people,  apparently  on  the  Laconian  frontier ;  but  the 
extent  and  position  of  their  territory  is  not  precisely 
determined.  Thucydides  says  their  district  was  under 
the  subjection  of  Mantinea,  and  near  Sciritis  of  La- 
conia.  (V.  33.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Ylappaaia.  Xen.  Hell. 
VII.  1, 19-)  But  Pausanias  seems  rather  to  assign  to 
the  Parrhasi  a  more  western  situation  ;  for  he  names 
as  their  towns,  Lycosura,  Thocnia,  Trapezus,  Aca- 
cesium,  Macaria,  and  Dasea,  all  which  were  to  the 
west  and  north-west  of  Megalopolis. 
Prosea.  Prosea  and  Acontium  are  unknown.   (A read.  27- 

Acontium.  x 

Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Akovtiov.) 

Cypseia.  Cypsela,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides,  was  a 
town  or  place  in  the  Parrhasian  district,  fortified  by 
the  Mantineans  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  afterwards  compelled 
them  to  evacuate.  (V.  33.)  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Cypselus,  one  of  the  early  Arcadian 
kings.  (Nicias,  Arcad.  ap.  Wasse  ad  Thuc.  loc.  cit.) 
Between  Pallantium  and  Tegea,  Pausanias  notices 

Manthuri-  the  plain  called  Manthuricus,  which  was  about  fifty 

cus  campus.  \  J 

stadia  from   the  latter  city,  and  derived  its   name 
Mantim-    from  the  village  of  Manthurea,  belonging  to  Tegea, 
Cresius  col- (Arcad.  45.)  the   Cresian   hill  to   the  right   of  the 
Leuconius  road,  and  the  fount  Leuconius.  (Arcad.  44.) 
Tegea.  Tegea,  next  to  Mantinea,  was  the  most  ancient 

and  important  city  of  Arcadia,  having  been  founded 
at  a  remote  period,  according  to  the  legends  of  the 
country,  by  Tegeus  the  son  of  Lycaon.  At  this  early 
period  the  republic  consisted  of  several  small  town- 
ships, enumerated  by  Pausanias,  which  were  proba- 
bly all  united  by  Aleus,  an  Arcadian  chief,  who  was 
thus  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  the  city.  (Ar- 
cad. 45.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  337.)     The  Tegeatre  were 
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early  distinguished  for  their  bravery  among  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  states ;  they  could  boast  that  their  king 
Echemus  had  engaged  and  slain  in  single  combat 
Hyllus,  chief  of  the  Heraclidae,  (Herod.  IX.  26.  Pau- 
san.  Arcad.  4.  45.)  and  also  of  many  victories  ob- 
tained  over  the   warlike    Spartans.   (Herod.   I.   65. 
Pausan.  Lacon.  3.)     It  was  not  till  the  latter  had, 
in    compliance   with  the    injunctions   of  an  oracle, 
gained  possession  of  the  bones  of  Orestes,  and  con- 
veyed them  from  the  Arcadian  territory,  that  they 
were    enabled    to   vanquish   their    antagonists,    and 
compel  them  to  acknowledge  their  supremacy.  (I. 
65.)  In  the  battle  of  Plataea,  the  Tegeatae  furnished 
3000  soldiers,  and  disputed  the  post  of  honour  with 
the  Athenians ;  to  whom  it  was  however  adjudged 
by  the    Lacedaemonians.   (Herod.  IX.  26.  61.  70.) 
Herodotus  mentions  two  actions  in  which  the  Te- 
geatae  were   subsequently  engaged   with  the   Spar- 
tans, in  their  own  territory,  and  at  Dipaea.  (IX.  35. 
Pausan.  Arcad.  45.)    In  the  Peloponnesian  war  they 
appear  to  have  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  interests  of 
that  people,  and  though  pressed  by  the  Corinthians 
and  Mantineans  to  join  the  league  which  had  been 
formed  by  them  after  the  treaty  of  Amphipolis,  they 
refused  to  abandon  their  alliance  with  Sparta.   Thu- 
cydides  on  this  occasion  speaks  of  Tegea  as  one  of 
the  most  considerable  towns  of  Peloponnesus.   (V. 
32.  64.)     After  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  however,  the 
Tegeatae  united  with  the  rest  of  the  Arcadians  in 
forming  a  league  independent  of  Sparta,  which  in- 
volved them  in  hostilities  with  that  power    (Xen. 
Hell.  VI.  5,  16.  seq.)     Tegea,  having  subsequently 
entered  into  the  Achaean  confederacy,  was  taken  by 
Cleomenes,  from  whom  it  was  recaptured  by  Anti- 
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gonus  Doson.  (Polyb.  II.  46,  2.  54.  seq.)  It  suc- 
cessfully resisted,  some  years  after,  the  attack  of  Ly- 
curgus,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  (V.  17,  1.)  but  yielded  to 
Machanidas  ;  after  his  defeat  and  death  it  was  how- 
ever reconquered  by  Philopoemen.  (XI.  18,  7-  XVI. 
36.)  Tegea  was  the  only  town  of  Arcadia  which  in 
Strabo's  time  preserved  some  degree  of  consequence 
and  prosperity,  (VIII.  p.  388.)  and  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  description  of  Pausanias,  it  still  continued 
to  flourish  more  than  a  century  later.  He  speaks 
Minervae  of  its  temple  of  Minerva  Alea  as  the  largest  and 
plum.  most  magnificent  building  of  the  kind  in  all  Pelo- 
ponnesus. It  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  more  an- 
cient temple,  which  had  been  totally  consumed  by 
fire  in  the  96th  Olympiad.  The  interior  was  de- 
corated with  Doric  pillars,  surmounted  by  others  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  while  the  outside  was  embel- 
lished with  Ionic  columns.  The  celebrated  statuary 
Scopas  furnished  the  designs  for  the  whole.  On  the 
front  pediment  he  had  represented  the  hunt  of  the 
Calydonian  boar.  In  the  posterior  was  sculptured 
the  battle  of  Telephus  and  Achilles  in  the  plain  of 
the  Caicus.  The  statue  which  stood  in  the  former 
temple  had  been  removed  to  Rome  by  Augustus, 
(Arcad.  46.)  but  another  had  been  substituted,  taken 
from  the  village  of  Manthurea.  Those  of  iEscula- 
pius  and  Hygeia  were  by  Scopas.  Among  other  cu- 
riosities preserved  in  the  temple  were  the  skin  of  the 
Calydonian  boar,  and  the  fetters  that  bound  the 
Spartan  captives  taken  on  the  occasion  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  I.  66.  Arcad.  47. 

Near  the  temple  was  the  stadium,  in  which  games 
were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Minerva.  (Arcad.  47. 
Pind.  Nem.  X.  87.) 
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The  forum  was  rectangular,  and  contained  the 
temple  of  Venus,  with  a  marble  statue ;  also  the  ef- 
figies of  several  ancient  Tegean  lawgivers ;  a  statue 
of  Mars,  surnamed  Gynaecothoenas,  in  commemora- 
tion of  a  victory  obtained  over  the  Spartans  chiefly 
through  the  valour  of  the  female  inhabitants  ;  a  tem- 
ple of  Ilithyia,  an  altar  of  Terra,  and  the  statue  of 
Poly  bi  us. 

The  temples  of  Minerva  Poliatis  and  Diana  He- 
gemone  were  in  another  part  of  the  town  ;  that  of 
Mercury  iEpytus  without  the  walls.  (Arcad.  47.) 
Polybius  speaks  of  a  citadel  at  Tegea,  which  was 
perhaps  situated  on  the  hill  called  Phylactris  byPhyiactm 
Pausanias.  (Arcad.  48.  Polyb.  V.  17,  I.)  The  statue 
of  Apollo  Agyieus  had  been  erected  by  the  four 
Tegean  tribes,  Clareotis,  Hippothoitis,  Apolloneatis, 
and  Atheneatis.  Pausanias  enumerates,  besides  the 
temples  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  those  of  Venus  Pa- 
phia  and  Apollo,  with  a  gilt  statue  by  Chirisophus  of 
Crete;  also  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Clarius,  and  the  mo- 
nument of  Echemus. 

The  vestiges  of  Tegea  are  to  be  seen  on  the  site 
now  called  Piali,  about  an  hour  east  of  Tripoli%%a, 
but  they  consist  only  of  scattered  fragments,  and 
broken  tiles  and  stones,  which  cover  the  fields.  Dod- 
well  states  that  he  observed  some  remnants  of  the 
different  orders  of  which  the  temple  of  Minerva  Alea 
was  composed ;  but  he  must  be  incorrect  in  stating 
that  the  Ionic  surmounted  the  Corinthian0,  since 
Pausanias  distinctly  stages  that  the  Ionic  columns 
were  outside  of  the  building,  whereas  the  others  de- 
corated its  interior11.     Other  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on 

c  Class.  Tour,  t.  II.  p.  419.  d  The  words  are  o  ph  hy  w/>«to'« 

Itinei'.  of  the  Morea,  p.  140.  l<mv  avrS  Koa-fMq  iZv  kUvuv  A«- 

VOL.  III.  A  a 
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the  site  of  Palaio  Epishopi,  some  hundred  yards 

from  the  village   of  Piali,  where  there  is   a  large 

church  apparently  built  with   the  fragments  of  an 

ancient  temple  of  the  Doric  order.     The  Alpheus, 

which  served  to  separate  the  territory  of  Tegea  from 

Laconia,  had  its  first   rise  near  the  little  town  of 

Phyiace.     Phylace,  dependent  on  that  city ;  soon  after  which 

Symboia.    it  was  joined  near  a  spot  called  Symbola  by  a  larger 

stream,  when  it  disappeared  under  ground,  but  rose 

again  near  Asea.  (Arcad.  54.)     In  proceeding  from 

Tegea  to  Thyrea  in  Cynuria,  the  traveller  passed  by 

the  tomb  of  Orestes,  from  whence  his  remains  were 

secretly  conveyed,  as  Herodotus  relates,  to  Sparta, 

Gareates  fl.  (1 .  68.)  and  after  crossing  the  river  Gareates,   so 

Garea.       named  from  the  town  or  village  of  Garea,  dependent 

on  Tegea,  (Arcad.  45.  54.)  reached  the  temple  of 

Pan,  situated  ten  stadia  from  the  river. 

The  road  from  Tegea  to  Argos  was  very  practi- 
cable for  carriages,  and  much  frequented.  We  know 
from  an  epigram  of  Simonides  that  the  former  city 
was  supplied  with  fish  from  the  Argolic  coast : 

FFpoVSs  jU-ev  ajxtp'  uopcKriv  e%cov  Tpa^slotv  acnAAav, 
'\yjivg  e£  "Apyovc  s)g  Tsysav  'ifzpov. 

Simonid.  Frag.  ap.  Arist.  Rhet.  I.  7. 

On  this  route  Pausanias  remarked  a  temple  of  iEscu- 
lapius,  and  another  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  in  ruins. 
Beyond  was  an  oak  forest,  in  which  stood  a  temple 
Corytheis.  of  Ceres  belonging  to  the  Corytheans,  a  demus  of 
Tegea.  (Arcad.  45.  54.)     Contiguous  to  this  edifice 


KCKTl     Se     Kal     €KTO?     TQV      VO.0V     K10V€$ 

epyaa-iai;  TV)?  'lavuv.  The  last 
editor  of  Pausanias  understands 
o  8e  e'w»  Tovrtp  Kop!v8io$  to  mean 
nothing  more  than  next  to  this, 
viz.  the  Doric,  comes  the  Co- 
rinthian.  (Adnot.  ad  lib.  VIII. 


c.4o.  t.  III.  p.  340.)  The  coins 
of  Tegea  are  not  common,  some 
are  autonomous,  with  the  epi- 
graph TErEA  and  TErEATAN  ; 
those  which  belong  to  the  time 
of  the  Achaean  league  have  the 
inscriptionTErEATaN.AXAIflN. 
Sestini,  p.  52. 
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was  a  temple  of  the  Mystic  Bacchus.  Somewhat 
beyond  the  road  ascended  mount  Parthenius,  passing 
by  the  temenus  of  Telephus,  and  the  temple  of  Pan, 
erected  on  the  spot  where  he  was  said  to  have  ap- 
peared to  the  courier  Phidippides.  (Herod.  VI.  106.) 
The  eastern  side  of  the  mountain  belonged  to  Argo- 
lis.  (Arcad.  54.) 

In  addition  to  the   places  already  mentioned  as 
dependant  on  Tegea,  we  must  add  Potachidae,  or  Potachidae 
Botachidae,  (Arcad.  45.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Barax^ai,)  IhidaT' 
Echeutheis,  (Arcad.  45.)  and  (Eus,  a  small  town  al-Echeu- 
luded  to  by  iEschylus  in  his  play  of  the  Mysians,  ceus.' 
which  leads  us  to  connect  this  spot  with  the  teme- 
nus of  Telephus  above  noticed.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  Olog.) 

The  following  towns  are  assigned  by  Stephanus 
to  Arcadia  in  general :  Allante,  (v.  'AAAav-nj.) — De- 
rea,  (v.  Aepea.)— Diope,  (Pherecyd.  ap.  Steph.  Byz. 
v.  AioTrrj.) — Eugea,  (Theopomp.  ap.  eund.  v.  Evyaa.) 
— Ephyre,  (v.  "Ecf>vpa.) — Cynosura,  a  mountain,  (v. 
Kwoaovpa.) — Lyle,  (v.  AvXyj.) — Nede,  (v.  Ne^.)~ (E- 
chalia,  (v.  O/^aA/a.) — Pylae,  (v.  UvXai.) — Phoriea, 
(Ephor.  ap.  eund.  v.  Qopleta.) — Metope  was  a  river 
of  Arcadia,  mentioned  by  Callimachus,  Hymn,  in  Jov. 

Thucydides  notices  Bucolion  as  a  place  situated  Bucoiion. 
not  far  from  Orestheium.  (IV.  134.  Cf.  Plin.  IV.  6.) 
Pausanias  also  mentions  an  Arcadian  chief  of  this 
name.  (Arcad.  5.) 

Pindar  speaks  of  an  Arcadian  town  named  Phae-  Phaesana. 
sana,  and  near  the  Alpheus  : 

bj  avfipaiv  'Apxotdwv  uvot<r<n  <J>aj- 

<TOLVot,  "hays  T'  'A\<p?ov  oUslv.  Olymp.  VI.  55. 

On  which  passage  the  Scholiast  observes  that  many 
writers  acknowledged  a  town  of  this  name  in  Arca- 
dia, while  others  affirmed  that  it  belonged  to  Elis. 

a  a  2 


SECTION   XXII. 

CRETE  AND  THE  CYCLADES. 


History  of  Crete — Extent  and  principal  geographical  features  of 
the  island  —  Maritime  topography  —  Interior  —  Cyclades  and 
other  islands. 

Crete,  from  its  superior  size  and  celebrity,  natu- 
rally ranks  foremost  in  our  description  of  the  Gre- 
cian isles.  Its  name  is  variously  accounted  for  by 
different  authors,  of  whom  the  generality  however 
derive  it  from  Cres,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph 
Idsea.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  KpyTy.  Eustath.  ad  Dionys. 
Perieg.)  It  is  also  designated  among  the  poets  and 
mythological  writers  by  the  several  appellations  of 
Aeria,  Doliche,  Idaea,  and  Telchinia.  (Diod.  Sic.  III. 
Plin.  IV.  12.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Aep/a.)  According  to 
Herodotus  this  great  island  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  various  barbarous  nations  till  the  time  of 
Minos  son  of  Europa,  who,  having  expelled  his  bro- 
ther Sarpedon,  became  the  sole  sovereign  of  the 
country.  These  early  inhabitants  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Eteocretes  of  Homer,  who  clearly 
distinguishes  them  from  the  Grecian  colonists  sub- 
sequently settled  there : 

K.pi)Trt  ti;  you    kvri,  pLecrtu  sv)  o'tvo-ni  7tqvtu), 

Ka\r]  xa\  nlsipa,  Tteplppuro;'    iv  8'  avdgcu7r0i 

YloXXo),  «7rejp£(TJ0»,  xai  sw^xovra  7ro'Arjs$. 

"AAArj  8'  aAAcov  y\w<7<rct  fj.sp.ty[j.svYi'    Iv  [/.sv  'Ap^ajoi, 

'Ei/  8'  'EreoxpyjTej  ix.syu\YjTOpsc,  Iv  8e  K.u$oov=s, 

Acoptes{  tb  Tf>%<xixe$,  Otoi  te  llzAuayol.  Od.  T.  172. 
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Strabo  observes  that  the  Eteocretes  were  considered 
as  indigenous,  and  adds,  that  Staphylus,  an  ancient 
writer  on  the  subject  of  Crete,  placed  them  in  the 
southern  side  of  the  island.  (X.  p.  475.)  Other  au- 
thors, who  concur  in  this  statement  of  the  geogra- 
pher, would  lead  us  to  establish  a  connection  be- 
tween this  primitive  Cretan  race  and  the  Curetes, 
Dactyli,  Telchines,  and  other  ancient  tribes,  so  often 
alluded  to  with  reference  to  the  mystic  rites  of 
Crete,  Samothrace,  and  Phrygia.  (Strab.  X.  p.  466. 
Diod.  Sic.  V.  Scymn.  Ch.) 

Minos,  according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
antiquity,  first  gave  laws  to  the  Cretans,  and,  having 
conquered  the  pirates  who  infested  the  iEgean  sea, 
established  a  powerful  navy.  (Herod.  1. 171.  III.  122. 
Thuc.  I.  4.  seq.  Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  X.  476.  Aristot. 
Polit.  II.  12.  Nicol.  Damasc.  ap.  Stob.  Serm,  XLII.) 
But  it  has  been  suggested  that  we  ought  to  acknow- 
ledge two  Cretan  sovereigns  so  called,  of  whom  the 
more  ancient  would  be  the  legislator  described  by 
Homer  as  son  of  Jupiter,  and  king  of  Gnossus  ; 

ToTcn  8'  £w  Kvcotro'Oj  jAsyaXY)  TzoKig'    evQa  Tg  M/vcoc 
'Evveciopo$  (3ct<rl\svs  Aibg  psycthov  oapKTTtjg3. 

Od.  T.  178. 

"Oppa.  i§»5f,  oiog  Zrjvog  yovog  IvflaS'  ixavco, 
*Og  7rpu>Tog  M/vwa  rsxe  Kp^Tjj  lirlovpov 
Mjvojj  8'  ctv  tex=$'  vlov  oifj.6 fxov :ct  A;vxa\loavct. 

II.  N.  449. 
while  the  second,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  the 


a  The  poet  calls  him  iwevpog,  people.   (Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  X. 

because  he  was  said   to  retire  p.  476.  Plat,  de  Leg.  I.  t.  II. 

every  nine  years  into   a  cave,  625.   A.   B.    Serran.    Apollon. 

where  he  conferred  with  Jupi-  Lex.  et  Etym.  M.  v.  'Eweupo*;.) 
ter,  and  received  laws  for  his 
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son  of  Lycastus,  and  grandson  of  the  first  Minos. 
(IV.  183.)  To  this  latter  we  should  perhaps  attri- 
bute the  empire  of  the  sea,  the  conquest  of  the  Cy- 
clades,  and  the  war  with  Megara  and  Athens. 

It  must  however  be  observed,  that  Homer  himself 
speaks  only  of  one  Minos,  who  was  grandfather  of 
Idomeneus.  Herodotus  also,  as  well  as  Thucydides 
and  Strabo,  ascribe  all  the  historical  facts  above  men- 
tioned to  the  same  individual ;  so  that  we  are  evi- 
dently left  in  uncertainty  on  this  point  of  ancient 
history1*.  In  the  Trojan  expedition,  Idomeneus,  so- 
vereign of  Crete,  led  its  forces  to  the  war  in  eighty 
vessels,  a  number  little  inferior  to  those  commanded 
by  Agamemnon  himself: 

KpyiTwv  8*  'ISojaevsuj  SovpixXvTog  YiysjxovsusVy 
O*  Kvcoiraov  t  £»%ov,  Toprvva.  ts  Tsi^josccrav, 
******* 
"AXXoi  6',  o*i  KpfjTYiv  ixaro]u,7roA»v  a^sve[j.ovTO. 
Taiv  jw-ev  up   'ISojtx-eveuj  ftovpixhvTog  rjye/xovsue, 
Mrjpjcv>)j  r  ct.Ta.Xa.VTOg  'KvuuXlca  uvhpe^ovTrj' 
To7<r;  §'  ajw.'  oyhwxovTU  psXuivui  vrjsg  sttovto. 

II.  B.  645. 

And  in  the  Odyssey  we  learn  that,  after  the  cap- 
ture and  destruction  of  Troy,  the  Cretan  prince  re- 
turned in  safety  to  his  dominions  with  his  surviving 
followers  : 

TIuvtus  8'  'iSojasvsuj  Kp^Trji/  elo-yyay  sTulpoug, 
Oi  <p6yov  ex  7roAe/xou,  tiovto;  ds  of  ovnv  u7TYj6ptx. 

Od.  r.  191. 

According  to  the  traditions  which  Virgil   has  fol- 


b  See  Meurs,  1.  II.  c.  3.  Ba-  Comment,  sup.  Castor.  Epoch, 

nier,    Dist.    des    deux    Minos,  Nov.  Comm.   Soc.   Reg.   Got- 

Acad.  des  Inscr.    et   B.   Lett.  ting.  t.  I.  p.  78. 
vol.  III.    Hist,    p.  50.    Heyn. 
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lowed,  Idomeneus  was  afterwards  driven  from  his 
throne  by  faction,  and  compelled  to  sail  to  Iapygia, 
where  he  founded  the  town  of  Salentum  : 

Fama  volat,  pulsum  regnis  cessisse  paternis 
Idomenea  ducem,  desertaque  littora  Cretae: 
Hoste  vacare  domos,  sedesque  adstare  relictas. 

JIn.  III.  121. 

Hie  et  Narycii  posuerunt  moenia  Locri, 

Et  Sallentinos  obsedit  milite  carapos 

Lyctius  Idomeneus.  JEn.  III.  399- 

At  this  period  the  island  appears  to  have  been  in- 
habited by  a  mixed  population  of  Greeks  and  Barba- 
rians. Homer  enumerates  the  former  under  the 
names  of  Achaei,  Dorians,  surnamed  Trichai'ces  c, 
and  Pelasgi.  The  latter,  who  were  the  most  an- 
cient, are  said  to  have  come  from  Thessaly,  under 
the  conduct  of  Teutamus,  posterior  to  the  great  Pe- 
lasgic  migration  into  Italy.  (Andron.  ap.  Steph.  Byz. 
v.  Acopiov.  Diod.  Sic.  IV.  183.)  The  Dorians  are  re- 
ported to  have  established  themselves  in  Crete,  under 
the  command  of  Althamenes  of  Argos,  after  the  death 
of  Codrus,  and  the  foundation  of  Megara.  (Strab.  X. 
p.  481.  Eustath.  II.  B.  loc.  cit.) 

After  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  expulsion  of  Ido- 
meneus, the  principal  cities  of  Crete  formed  them- 
selves into  several  republics,  for  the  most  part  inde- 
pendent, while    others    were   connected  by  federal 


c  The  word  Tpix^K^,  which  Byz.,  (v.  Avptov,)  the  word  ap- 

occurs  only  in    Homer,  and  a  plied  to  all  the  three  Grecian 

fragment  of  Hesiod,  (ap.Etym.  tribes  named  by  the  poet,  im- 

M.  in  v.)  is  explained  by  Strabo  plying    that    they    were    three 

to  refer  to  the  Dorian  helmets  Achaean   people  who  all  came 

with  triple  crests  ;  but,  accord-  from   Thessaly.     Strabo,   how- 

ing  to  Andron,  a  writer  quoted  ever,  does  not  approve  of  this 

by  the  geographer  and  Steph.  interpretation.  (X.  p.  476.) 
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ties.  These,  though  not  exempted  from  the  dissen- 
sions which  so  universally  distracted  the  Greek  re- 
publics, maintained  for  a  long  time  a  considerable 
degree  of  prosperity,  owing  to  the  good  system  of 
laws  and  education  which  had  been  so  early  insti- 
tuted throughout  the  island  by  the  decrees  of  Mi- 
nos. The  Cretan  code  was  supposed  by  many  of 
the  best  informed  writers  of  antiquity  to  have  fur- 
nished Lycurgus  witli  the  model  of  his  most  salu- 
tary regulations.  It  was  founded,  according  to  Epho- 
rus,  as  cited  by  Strabo,  X.  p.  480,  on  the  just  basis 
of  liberty  and  an  equality  of  rights ;  and  its  great 
aim  was  to  promote  social  harmony  and  peace,  by 
enforcing  temperance  and  frugality.  On  this  prin- 
ciple the  Cretan  youths  were  divided  into  classes 
called  Agelae,  and  all  met  at  the  Andreia,  or  public 
meals.  Like  the  Spartans,  they  were  early  trained 
to  the  use  of  arms,  and  inured  to  sustain  the  extre- 
mities of  heat  and  cold,  and  undergo  the  severest 
exercise ;  they  were  also  compelled  to  learn  their 
letters,  and  certain  pieces  of  music. 

The  chief  magistrates,  called  Cosmi,  were  ten  in 
number,  and  elected  annually.  The  Gerontes  con- 
stituted the  council  of  the  nation,  and  were  selected 
from  those  who  were  thought  worthy  of  holding  the 
office  of  Cosmus.  There  was  also  an  equestrian 
order,  who  were  bound  to  keep  horses  at  their  own 
expense.  (Cf.  Aristot.  Polit.  II.  7.  Polyb.  VI.  46.) 
But  though  the  Cretan  laws  resembled  the  Spartan 
institutions  in  so  many  important  points,  there  were 
some  striking  features  which  distinguished  the  le- 
gislative enactments  of  the  two  countries.  One  of 
these  was,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  subject  to 
a    strict    agrarian   law,  whereas   the   Cretans   were 
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under  no  restraint  as  to  the  accumulation  of  monied 
or  landed  property :  another,  that  the  Cretan  re- 
publics were  for  the  most  part  democratical,  whereas 
the  Spartan  was  decidedly  aristocratical.  (VI.  46.) 

Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  Cretans  were  de- 
terred by  the  unfavourable  response  of  the  Pythian 
oracle  from  contributing  forces  to  the  Grecian  arma- 
ment assembled  to  resist  the  Persians.  (VII.  169-) 

In  the  Peloponnesian  war  incidental  mention  is 
made  of  some  Cretan  cities  as  allied  with  Athens  or 
Sparta ;  but  the  island  does  not  appear  to  have 
espoused  collectively  the  cause  of  either  of  the  belli- 
gerent parties.  (Thuc.  II.  85.)  The  Cretan  soldiers 
were  held  in  great  estimation  as  light  troops  and 
archers,  and  readily  offered  their  services  for  hire  to 
such  states,  whether  Greek  or  Barbarian,  as  needed 
them.  (Thuc.  VII.  57.  Xen.  Anab.  III.  3,  6.  Polyb. 
IV.  8,  11.  V.  14,  1.)  In  the  time  of  Polybius  they 
had  much  degenerated  from  their  ancient  character ; 
for  he  charges  them  repeatedly  with  the  grossest 
immorality  and  the  most  hateful  vices.  (IV.  47,  4. 
53,  5.  VI.  46,  2.)  We  know  also  with  what  severity 
they  are  reproved  by  St.  Paul,  in  the  words  of  one 
of  their  own  poets,  (Ep.  Tit.  i.  12.) 

KorJTjj  oci)  ^sucTTai,  xax.x  Qyjqhx,  ycMTTcpzg  upyoti. 

The  Romans  did  not  interfere  with  the  affairs  of 
Crete  before  the  war  with  Antiochus,  when  Q.  Fa- 
bius  Labeo  crossed  over  into  the  island  from  Asia 
Minor  under  pretence  of  claiming  certain  Roman 
captives  who  were  detained  there.  (Liv.  XXXVII. 
60.) 

Several  years  after,  the  island  was  invaded  by  a 
Roman  army,  commanded  by  M.  Antonius,  under 
the  pretence  that  the  Cretans  had  secretly  favoured 
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the  cause  of  Mithridates ;  but  Floras  more  candidly 
avowed  that  the  desire  of  conquest  was  the  real  mo- 
tive which  led  to  this  attack.  (III.  7.  Epit.  Liv. 
XCVII.)  The  enterprise,  however,  having  failed, 
the  subjugation  of  the  island  was  not  effected  till 
some  years  later  by  Metellus,  who,  from  his  success, 
obtained  the  surname  of  Creticus.  (Liv.  Epit.  XCIX. 
Appian.  Excerpt,  de  Reb.  Cret.  Flor.  III.  7-)  It  then 
became  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  formed, 
together  with  Cyrenaica,  one  of  its  numerous  pro- 
vinces, being  governed  by  the  same  proconsul.  (Dio 
Cass.  LIII.  12.  Strab.  XVII.  p.  1198.) 

Crete  forms  an  irregular  parallelogram,  of  which 
the  western  side  faces  Sicily,  while  the  eastern  looks 
towards  Egypt ;  on  the  north  it  is  washed  by  the 
Mare  Creticum,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Libyan 
sea,  which  intervenes  between  the  island  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  Cyrene.  The  whole  circumference 
of  Crete  was  estimated  by  Artemidorus  at  4100  sta- 
dia ;  but  Sosicrate,  who  wrote  a  very  accurate  de- 
scription of  it,  did  not  compute  the  periphery  at  less 
than  5000  stadia ;  Hieronymus  also,  in  reckoning 
the  length  alone  at  2000  stadia,  must  have  exceeded 
the  number  given  by  Artemidorus.  (Strab.  X.  p. 474.) 
According  to  Pliny,  the  extent  of  Crete  from  east 
to  west  is  about  270  miles,  and  it  is  nearly  539  in 
circuit.  In  breadth  it  nowhere  exceeds  50  miles. 
Strabo  observes  that  the  interior  is  very  mountainous 
and  woody,  and  intersected  with  fertile  valleys. 
Mount  Ida,  which  surpasses  all  other  summits  in 
elevation,  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  island ;  its  base 
occupies  a  circumference  of  nearly  600  stadia.  To 
the  west  it  is  connected  with  another  chain  called 
Leuci,  or  the  white  mountains ;  and  to  the  east  its 
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prolongation  forms  the  ridge  anciently  known  by 
the  name  of  Dicte.  (Strab.  X.  p.  475.  478.)  The 
island  contains  no  lakes,  and  the  rivers  are  mostly 
mountain  torrents,  which  are  dry  during  the  sum- 
mer season. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  several  ancient  writers, 
that  Homer  in  one  passage  ascribes  to  Crete  100 
cities, 

AAAoj  6',  o\  KprjTYjv  exaTojx7TO>JV  afAfsvefjiOVTO. 

II.  B.  649. 

and  in  another  only  90  ;  (Odyss.  T.  174.)  a  variation 
which  has  been  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
that  ten  of  the  Cretan  cities  were  founded  posterior 
to  the  siege  of  Troy ;  but  notwithstanding  this  ex- 
planation, which  Strabo  adopts  from  Ephorus,  it 
seems  rather  improbable  that  the  poet  should  have 
paid  less  attention  to  historical  accuracy  in  the 
Iliad  than  in  the  Odyssey,  where  it  was  not  so  much 
required  d.  Others  affirmed,  that  during  the  siege  of 
Troy  the  ten  deficient  cities  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  enemies  of  Idomeneus.  (Strab.  X.  p.  479  seq.) 

Creta  Jovis  magni  medio  jacet  insula  ponto; 
Mons  Idaeus  ubi,  et  gentis  cunabuJa  nostra?. 
Centum  urbes  habitant  magnas,  uberrima  regna. 

jEn.  III.  104. 

Aut  ille  centum  nobilem  Cretan)  urbibus, 

Ventis  iturus  non  suis ; 
Exercitatas  aut  petit  Syrtes  Noto : 

Aut  fertur  incerto  mari.     Horat.  Epod.  IX.  29. 

Cape  Criumetopon,  from  whence  we  shall  com-  Criumeto- 

,  .    .  n      .         .  ,         ,      n  .      pon  prom. 

mence  the  maritime  tour  of  the  island,  forms  its 

d  There  are  many  circum-  are  not  the  work  of  Homer,  or 
stances  which  go  to  prove  that  at  least  have  suffered  much  in- 
the  last  books  of  the  Odyssey      terpolation. 
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south-western  extremity,  and  is  distant,  as  Pliny  re- 
ports; 125  miles  from  Phyeus,  a  promontory  of  Cyre- 
na'iea,  (IV.  11.)  or,  according  to  Strabo,  two  days  and 
two  nights  sail,  (X.  p.  475.  Dion.  Perieg.  148.)  The 
modern  name  is  C.  Crio.     Pliny  places  around  this 

Musagorae  headland  three  islets  named  Musagorse,  (IV.  12.) 

The  maritime  Periplus,  published  by  Iriarte,  (cod. 

Bienon  CXXI.  p.  485.)  lays  down  the  haven  of  Bienon  12 
stadia  to  the  north  of  Criumetopon  :  this  answers 
probably  to  the  inlet  above  the  isle  called  Elapho- 
nisia.     Ptolemy  places   in   the   same   direction   the 

inadio-      little  town  of  Inachorium,  and  the  harbour  Rham- 

RhTmnus    nus'  (^"  ^m*  ^ ' *-*•)  ^e  f°rmer  corresponds  with 
portus.       the  ruins   observable  near  Port  St.  Nicholas ;  the 
latter  is  now  Porto  Stomio.    Beyond,  the  same  geo- 
grapher   notices  Chersonnesus,  which    agrees   with 
Cape  St.  Mark.  (p.  91.) 
Phaia-  Phalasarna  was  a  town  and  port  of  some  conse- 

quence in  this  part  of  the  island,  belonging  to  the 
city  of  Polyrrhenia,  situated  about  60  stadia  inland. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  479.  Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  18.  Dicsearch.  Stat. 
Gr.  Cret.  v.  10.)  Pliny  observes  that  this  was  the 
nearest  Cretan  harbour  to  the  Peloponnesus,  (IV.  12.) 
From  Polybius  we  collect  that  at  one  time  Phala- 
sarna was  in  the  occupation  of  Cydonia,  another 
important  city  of  Crete.  (XXIII.  3,  8.  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
$>a\a<rapvae.)  The  ruins  of  this  town  are  to  be  seen 
a  little  to  the  north  of  the  monastery  of  Hagios 
Kirghiani.  The  Greek  Periplus  of  Iriarte  points 
out  on  this  part  of  the  coast  the  islands  Myle  and 
Iusagura,  (Cf.  Plin.  IV.  12.)  now  Sordi  or  Petalidi 
and  Pundico. 

e  Some  very  rare  coins  with      to    Phalasarna   by  numismatic 
the   legend  <I>A A.   are   ascribed      writers. "  Sestini,  p.  54. 
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Cape  Cimarus,   which    Strabo    describes   as   thecimams 
north-western  headland  of  Crete,  is  now  Cape  Ca-P™m' 
rabusa.  (Strab.  X.  p.  474.)  We  should  remark,  how- 
ever, that  all  other  geographers  give  it  the  name  of 
Corycus,  (Plin.  IV.  12.  Ptol.  Geogr.  p.  91.   Steph.  Corycus 
Byz.  v.  KupvKog.)     Strabo   himself  elsewhere   states pn 
that  Corycus  was  the  point  whence  the  distances  to 
the  several  ports   of  Peloponnesus  were   measured. 
(XVII.  p.  838.)     The  island  of  Carabusa,  which 
lies  off  this  promontory,  is  the  Coryca  of  Pliny;  cape Coryca  in. 
Tret  us  of  the  Periplus  is  the  headland  next  to  that  Tretus 
of  Buso.     The  chain  of  mountains  to  which  these  Promont- 
capes  belong  is  the  Corycus  of  Pliny,  (IV.  12.)    Be- Corycus 
yond,  the  coast  recedes,  and  forms  a  deep  bay  called mons" 
Martilus  in  the  Periplus,  within  which  was  situated  Maniius 
the  town  and  haven  of  Cisamus,  dependent  on  Ap-cius 
tera,  a  city  of  some  importance.  (Strab.  X.  p.  479.P°rtus- 
Hierocl.  Synecd.  p.  650.)     This  harbour  retains  the 
name  of  Kisamo.   Cape  Spada,  which  closes  the  bay 
of  Kisamo  to  the  east,  answers  to  the  Psacum  pro-Psacum 
montorium  of  Ptolemy,  and  forms  the  termination 
of  a  chain  called  Tityrus  by  Strabo.    On  its  summit  Tityms 
was  placed  a  celebrated  temple  of  the  nymph  Brito-™ 
martis  or  Dictynna.  (X.  p.  479-  Diod.  Sic.  V.  c.  76.  Dktyn. 
Callim.  H.  in  Dian.  195.   Mela  II.  7.)     Herodotus^111"' 
states  that  this  temple  appertained  to  Cydonia,  hav- 
ing been  erected  by  the  Samians,  when  they  occu- 
pied that  city,  (III.  59.)     The  site  now  bears  the 
name  of  Magny. 

Cydonia,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  Cydonia. 
cities  of  the  island,  (Strab.  X.  p.  476.)  was  probably 
founded  by  the  Cydones  of  Homer,  (Od.  V.  292.  T. 
176.)  whom  Strabo  considered  as  indigenous.  (X.  p. 
475.)     But  Herodotus  ascribes  its  origin  to  a  party 
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of  Samians,  who,  having  been  exiled  by  Polycrates, 
settled  in  Crete  when  they  had  expelled  the  Zacyn- 
thians.  Six  years  afterwards  the  Samians  were  con- 
quered in  a  naval  engagement  by  the  iEginetae  and 
Cretans,  and  reduced  to  captivity  :  the  town  then 
probably  reverted  to  its  ancient  possessors  the  Cydo- 
nians.  (Herod.  III.  59.)  In  the  Peloponnesian  war 
we  find  it  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Gortynians, 
who  were  assisted  by  an  Athenian  squadron.  (Thuc. 
II.  85.)  At  a  later  period  it  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Gnossians.  (Polyb.  IV.  55,  4.  Cf.  XXIII.  15,  4.) 
Diodorus  reports  that  Phalaecus  the  Phocian  gene- 
ral, after  the  termination  of  the  Sacred  war,  attacked 
Cydonia,  and  was  killed,  with  most  of  his  troops, 
during  the  siege.  (XVI.  542.  Cf.  Liv.  XXXVII.  60. 
Flor.  III.  7.  Val.  Max.  VII.  6.  Plin.  IV.  12.  Steph. 
Byz.  v.  Kvbcovia.)  The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  site  of  lerami.  A  small  island 
named  S.  Theodora,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  east 
Crete  in-  of  it,  is  the  Coete  of  the  Maritime  Itinerary.  Pliny 
Leuce  in-   notices  also  on  this  coast  the  islands  Leuce  and  Bu- 

insula.  Cape  JMeleca,  somewhat  north-east  of  Canea,  is 

Ciamon      perhaps    the    Ciamon    promontorium    of   Ptolemy. 

Minoa.      Minoa,    (Strab.    X.   p.  475.)    answers   probably  to 

some  ancient  vestiges  near  the  fortress  of  Suda,  and 

in  the  gulf  of  the  same  name ;  Pliny  calls  it  Mi- 

Drepanum  Tioum.  (IV.  12.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Mivwa.)     Cape  Dre- 

prom"        panum,  placed  by  Ptolemy  to  the  east  of  Minoa,  re- 

Amphi-     tains  the  name  of  Drepano.     Amphimalla,  which, 

according  to  Strabo,  (X.  p.  475.  Ptol.  p.  91.)  was 

in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  stood  no  doubt 

in  the  bay  of  Jirmiro*,  and  not  far  from  the  fort  of 

f  Tournefort,  Voyage,  t.  I.  p.  13. 
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the  same   name.     That  bay  is  the  Amphimallius  Amphi. 

fT).    i  nt  malliussi- 

sinus  of  Ptolemy,  p.  91.  nus. 

Rithymna,  a  sea-port  town  belonging  to  the  city  Rithymna. 
of  Eleuthernae,  is  now  Retimo.  (Plin.  IV.  12.  Ptol. 
p.  91.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'PiSupvia.) 

'Psiflu^vjaxjjf  xsV<po$  cSjj  svr£txT0 —  LyCOPHR.  76. 

Beyond  is  cape  Sassoso,  which  corresponds  appa- 
rently to  the  Dium  promontorium  of  Ptolemy,  and  Dium  pro- 
we  should  perhaps  place  in  its  vicinity  a  town  called 
Pantomatrium  by  Pliny,  but  Amphimatrium  by  thePantoma- 
Periplus.  (Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  YlavTofnarpiov ;  in  Scylax, 
Pan.  Peripl.  p.  18.) 

Cytaeum,  south-west  of  cape  Dium,  is  thought  to  Cytaeum. 
answer  to  a  Pal&o   Castro  situated  not  far  from 
Candia  %.  (Ptol.  p.  91.) 

Apollonia,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  situated  aApoUonia. 
little  to  the  east  of  Cytaeum.  (p.  91.)     Polybius  has 
recorded  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the  Cydoniatae 
to   the  inhabitants   of  this    town,  who  were   their 
friends    and    allies.    (XXVII.    16.    Plin.    IV.    12.) 
Further   on   is  the   Matium  of  Pliny,  and  off  theMatium. 
coast  the  little  island  of  Dia,  now  Standia.     Car-  Dia  insula. 
tero,  a  sea-port  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  of  the 
same   name,   must    be   identified  with    Heracleum,  Hera- 
which  Strabo  calls  the  haven   of  Gnossus.   (X.  p#ceum* 
476.  Plin.  IV.  12.) 

Gnossus,  the  royal  city  of  Crete,  was  first  called  Gnossus, 
Caeratus,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  which  name  at- rams. 
tached  also  to  the  small  river  which  flowed  beneath  Cseratus  fl. 
its  walls  ;  (X.  p.  476.) 

Callim.  Hymn.  Dian.  44. 
Hesychius  reports  that  this  town  bore  likewise  the 
appellation  of  Tritta :  (v.  Tpirra.)  but  it  is  to  Minos 
s  Mannert.  Geogr.  t.  VIII.  p.  697. 
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that  it  was  really  indebted  for  its  early  importance 
and  splendor.  That  monarch  is  said  to  have  divided 
the  island  into  three  portions,  in  each  of  which  he 
founded  a  large  city;  and  fixing  his  residence  at 
Gnossos,  it  became  the  capital  of  his  kingdom. 
(Diod.  Sic.  Exc.  353.) 

ToTcn  8'  iv»  Kvooacrog  ixsyaXYj  7roAj£-   evQa  re  Mlvctic 
'EiVviwpo;  (3u<rlksus  A105  jw-fyaAou  oap«7T>jj —     Od.  T.  178. 

K^jjtwv  8'  'I8o//.ev=uj  $ovptx\vTOg  Yjyspovevsv, 

O'i  l\vw<r<rov  t  si^ov,  YogTuva  ts  Tji^ioWcav.    II.  B.  645. 

It  was  here  that  Daedalus  cultivated  his  art, 

'Ev  8e  %ogov  7roi'xiAAe  7repix?MTog  'AjU.£ >yu>j£<c, 

Tea  ixeAov,  olov  7tot   bA  K.vw<raa>  svpelvj 

AatdxXo;  ^crjojcrsv  xakXnrKoKX[j.M  'Apiary.      II.  2.  590. 

and  planned  the  celebrated  labyrinth  that  contained 
the  Minotaur,  but  of  which  no  traces  remained  in 
the  time  of  Diodorus.  (I.  39)  Gnossus  long  pre- 
served its  rank  among  the  chief  cities  of  Crete,  and 
by  its  alliance  with  Gortyna  obtained  the  dominion 
of  nearly  the  whole  island.  Polybius  has  left  us  in 
the  fourth  book  of  his  History  an  account  of  the 
civil  wars  which  distracted  the  island  at  this  period, 
and  in  which  the  Gnossians  took  an  active  part. 
(IV.  53,  4.  seq.  Diod.  Sic.  XVI.  540.)  Strabo,  who 
had  family  connections  at  Gnossus,  enters  at  some 
length  into  the  account  of  their  fortunes  ;  he  also 
informs  us  that  in  his  time  it  was  a  Roman  colony. 
(X.  p.  477-  Liv.  XXXVII.  60.  Plin.  IV.  12.  Ptol. 
p.  91-)  It  was  fifty  stadia  in  circuit.  (Strab.  loc. 
cit.) 

Jupiter  omnipotens!  utinam  ne  tempore  primo 
Gnosia  Cecropiae  tetigissent  litora  puppes ; 
Indomito  nee  dira  ferens  stipendia  tauro 
Perfidus  in  Cretam  religasset  navita  funem. 

Catull.  LXIV.  171. 
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Ergo  agite,  et  divom  ducunt  qua  jussa,  scquanmr; 
Placemus  ventos,  et  Gnosia  regna  petamus. 

jEn.  III.  115. 

The  vestiges  of  this  city  are  discernible  to  the 
east  of  the  town  of  Candid,  which  has  communi- 
cated to  the  island  its  present  name.  The  precise 
site  of  the  ruins  is  called  Long  Candia.  According 
to  Mr.  Cockerell,  they  are  situated  in  a  plain  about 
two  miles  from  the  sea  shore.  In  the  vicinity  are  a 
vast  number  of  catacombs  h.  The  little  river  Cae- 
ratus  is  now  Carter o.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Apose- 
lemi,  another  small  stream,  which  discharges  itself 
in  the  sea  somewhat  to  the  east  of  the  Cartero,  are 
some  ruins  supposed  to  belong  to  Amnisus,  which  Amnisus 
was  in  the  time  of  Minos  the  haven  of  Gnossus. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  476.) 

Kai  yoip  tov  K^tjjvSs  xctTyyuyev  tj  ctvs[xoio, 
'lefievov  Tpolrivde,  'xa.pa.'KXa.y^a.vot.  M.ahsia>V 
2Trj<7£  8'  sv  'AjU-vitra;,  ofl<  ts  qtisqz  EiAe»0y/>jc, 
'Ev  Ai^iViv  p£aA=7ro7cT   /xoAif  8'  u7raAu£ev  aeAAaj. 

Od.  T.  188. 

Apollonius  Rhodius  speaks  of  the  river  Amnisus,  Amnisus  fl. 

'Hs  -x.au  'AfiVKToio  \os<j<TafxsvYj  irOTotfLolo.  III.  877. 

Abe  Us  pot  a^fnroXouc  'AfjiVKrldac  s'ixoui  vv^ag. 

Callim.  Hymn.  Dian.  15. 
(Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Afu/t&os.)  Beyond  is  a  spot  named 
Milato,  which  recalls  Miletus  mentioned  by  Homer  Miletus. 
among  the  Cretan  cities  in  the  catalogue, 

Avxtov,  MiArjTo'v  re,  xa)  upytvosvTu  Avxcmttov. 

II.  B.  647: 
This  town,  which  no  longer  existed  in  the  time  of 

h  Travels  in  Walpole's  Coll.  The  inscription  is,  TN02ION— 
t.  II.  p.  402  seq.  The  coins  of  KNO  —  KNOSI  —  KNflSION. 
Gnossus    are    not   uncommon.      Sestini,  p.  53. 

VOL.  III.  B  b 
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Strabo,  was  looked  upon  by  some  writers  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  famous  Ionian  colony  of  the  same 
name.  (Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  XII.  et  XIV.  p.  573.  634. 
Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  1. 186.  Apollod.  III.  1, 2,  3.  Pau- 
san.  Ach.  2.  Plin.  IV.  12.) 

Lycastus.  The  town  of  Lycastus  also,  noticed  by  Homer, 
was  in  the  same  vicinity.  Strabo  observes  that  it 
had  entirely  disappeared,  having  been  conquered 
and  destroyed  by  the  Gnossians ;  (X.  p.  479.)  but 
Polybius  states  that  the  Lycastian  district  was  after- 
wards wrested  from  them  by  the  Gortynians,  who 
gave   it   to   the    neighbouring    town    of    Rhaucus. 

promom!m  (XXIII.  15,1.)  The  Zephyrium  promontorium  of 
Ptolemy  answers  probably  to  the  modern  cape  St. 

cheTaonne-Juan,  and  the  harbour  and  peninsula  of  Cherson- 

sus  portus.  r 

nesus,  a  little  to  the  south  east  of  it,  to  the  haven 
of  Spina  longa,  formed  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
called  Kolokyta.  Strabo  reports  that  it  was  the 
haven  of  Lyctus,  and  contained  a  temple  of  Brito- 
martys.  (X.  p.  479-)  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
and  Hierocles,  and  appears  to  have  had  a  bishop 
who  sat  in  the  second  council  of  Nicsea '. 

oius.  Olus,  which  the  Periplus  places  about  sixty  stadia 

from  Chersonnesus,  under  the  disguised  name  of 
Solus,  answers  doubtless  to  the  ruins  laid  down  in 
modern  maps  near  the  fort  of  Mirabel.  (Cf.  Pausan. 

Camara.  Bceot.  40.  Ptol.  p.  91.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'OAoSf.  Ca- 
mara  was  situated,  according  to  Ptolemy,  to  the 
east  of  Olus ;  and  by  the  maritime  itinerary  it  ap- 
pears that  it  was  fifteen  stadia  from  thence.  Steph. 
Byz.,  who  quotes  Xenion,  a  Cretan  historian,  says 

'  Wessel.  ad  Hierocl.  Synecd.  sonnesus  with  the  epigraph 
p.  651.  There  are  some  coins  XEP.  and  XEP20.  Sestini,  p. 
belonging  to  the  Cretan  Cher-      52. 
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it  was  once  called  Lato,  (v.  Kapdpa.  Hierocl.  p.  650.) 
Minoa,  which  next  follows,  must  not  be  confounded  Minoa. 
with  the  town  of  the  same  name  already  mentioned. 
It  stood,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  island,  being  only  sixty  stadia  from  the 
city  of  Hierapytna,  on  the  southern  coast.  (X.  p. 
475.  Ptol.  p.  91.)  It  is  now  Porto  Triani  or  I- 
strona.  Etera,  mentioned  by  the  Periplus,  wasEtera. 
twenty-five  stadia  east  of  Camara,  and  twenty-five 
from  the  promontory  of  Cetia,  still  further  on.    The  Cetia  Pro- 

.  .  .  mont. 

former  is  perhaps  Leopetro,  the  latter  cape  Sitia. 

The  islands  now  named  Yanidzares,  to  the  north- 
east of  the  gulf  of  Sitia,  answer  to  the  Dionysiades  Dionysia- 
insulae   of  the    Periplus  and  Tabula  Theodosiana. 
Diodorus  also  speaks  of  them  as  being  situated  in 
the  Didymi  sinus,  which  agree  with  the  two  bays  of  Didymi 
Mirabel  and  Sitia.  (Diod.  Sic.  V.  75.) 

Cape  Sammonium,  or  Saimone,  as  we  find  itSammo- 
written  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xxvii.  7-  is  the  Saimone 
extreme  point  of  the  island  to  the  east : 

'Ex  8*  opecov  %tx.s\aiv  Kg^Tijj  otvcnreiiTaTcti  o!8j*a 
Maxpov  hw  a.VTo\it)V  2aAjU.a>v/8oj  «p£p»  xupYjVOV, 
,vHv  KfiijTijf  evenovcnv  kda'iov  tfjujAsvai  axpyv. 

Dionys.  Perieg.  109. 

Strabo  says  it  faces  the  isle  of  Rhodes  and  Egypt ; 
but  his  assertion  that  it  is  nearly  in  the  same  lati- 
tude with  the  promontory  of  Sunium  is  erroneous, 
(X.  p.  474.)  since,  according  to  the  best  maps,  cape 
Salomone,  by  which  name  it  is  now  designated,  is 
more  than  two  degrees  to  the  east  of  the  Attic 
headland.  Mannert  has  laboured  to  prove  that  cape 
Sidero,  or  Sunio,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the 
Sammonium  of  the  ancients  ;  but  his  reasons  are  cer- 
tainly not  conclusive.     The  very  fact  indeed  of  the 

b  b  2 
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ltanus. 


Itanum 
prom. 

Onisia  in- 
sula. 

Ampelos 
urbs  et 
prom. 


Erythre- 
mia prom. 


Periplus  allowing  120  stadia  from  the  Dionysiades 
insula?  to  the  Sammonian  promontory  is  decisive 
against  him  ;  as  that  distance  agrees  perfectly  with 
C.  Salomone,  whereas  C.  Sidero  is  only  fifty  stadia 
at  most  from  those  islands k.  According  to  the 
Itinerary  above  mentioned  there  was  a  temple  of 
Minerva  on  cape  Sammonium.  Pliny  places  on  this 
part  of  the  coast  the  isles  of  Phoce,  Platise,  Sirnides, 
Naulochus,  Armendon,  and  Zephyre ;  (IV.  12.)  which, 
form  the  cluster  known  to  navigators  by  the  name 
of  Grades. 

South  of  C.  Sammonium,  are  the  ruins  of  ltanus, 
to  which  the  name  of  Sitano  is  still  attached1. 
It  appears,  from  the  mention  incidentally  made 
of  this  place  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the 
colonization  of  Cyrene,  that  the  Thereans,  by 
whom  that  city  was  founded,  were  indebted  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  Libyan  coast  to  Corobius,  a 
purple  trader  of  ltanus.  (IV.  151.  Cf.  Ptol.  p.  91. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Iravog  m.)  The  adjoining  promontory, 
now  cape  Yala,  also  bore  the  name  of  Itanum.  (Plin. 
IV.  12.  Steph.  Byz.  loc.  cit.)  Pliny  notices  near  this 
headland  the  isle  of  Onisia,  (IV.  12.) 

Beyond  is  cape  Sacro,  the  Ampelos  of  Ptolemy. 
Pliny  assigns  to  Crete  a  town  of  that  name ;  and 
there  are  in  fact  some  ruins  between  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Sacro  and  the  promontory11.  (Plin.  IV.  12. 
Ptol.  p.  91-) 

Cape  Langada  is  probably  the  Erythraeum  pro- 
montorium  which  Ptolemy  lays  down  south  of  Am- 


k  Mannert,  Geogr.    t.  VIII.  not    rare  :    they  are   in    silver, 

p.  706.  with  the  legend  ITANION  and 

1  Lapie's  Map  of  Crete.  Pa-  ITANliiN.  Sestini,  p.  53. 

ris,  1825.  ■  Lapie's  Map. 

111  The   coins  of  ltanus  are 
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pelos.  (p.  91.  Cf.  Flor.  III.  7.)  A  little  to  the  east 
of  this  headland  are  some  remains  on  the  site  called 
Agioi  Sarcmta,  or  the  forty  saints,  which  may  pos- 
sibly correspond  with  the  ancient  Bienna  or  Biennos,  Biennos. 
since  we  know  from  the  Table  and  Maritime  Itinerary 
that  it  was  situated  in  this  direction.  In  the  former 
the  name  is  incorrectly  written  Bienna.  (Cf.  Steph. 
Byz.  v.  ¥>Uwog.  Hierocl.  p.  649.) 

Hierapytna,  according  to  the  Table,  was  twenty  Hierapy- 

fiii'... 

miles  from  Bienna ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Strabo 
that  it  stood  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  island  opposite 
to  Minoa  in  the  gulf  of  Mii'abello.  These  indica- 
tions lead  us  to  fix  the  position  of  this  city  at  Gira- 
pietra  °,  which  preserves  evident  traces  of  the  an- 
cient name.  Hierapytna  was  a  town  of  great  an- 
tiquity, having  been  founded  by  the  Corybantes ;  it 
was  successively  called  Cyrba,  Pytna,  Camirus,  and 
Hierapytna.  (Strab.  X.  p.  472.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'lepa- 
TrvTva.)  From  an  interesting  inscription  preserved 
among  the  Oxford  Marbles,  it  appears  that  the  Hie- 
rapytnians  were  at  one  time  allied  with  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Priansus ;  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Prsesus,  another  Cretan  town  engaged 
in  war  with  Hierapytna,  and  finally  destroyed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  (Marm.  Oxon.  Inscr. 
XXVII.p  Strab.  X.  p.  479.  Plin.  IV.  12.  Ptol.  p.  91.) 

Pliny  points  out  off  Hierapytna  the  isle  of  Chryse,  Chryse  in- 
now  Gaidronisi.   Inatus,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  jnatus. 
to  the  west  of  the   last-mentioned  town,  but  the 


°  The  error  into  which  Man-  in  the  bay  of  Palceocastro,  north 

nert  has  fallen  with  respect  to  of  cape  Salomone. 

cape  Sammonium  has  led  him  p  See   also  Chishull,   Antiq. 

into  another  on  the  subject  of  Asiat.  p.  129. 


Hierapytna,    which    he    places 
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Table  assigns  to  it  an  inland  situation,  thirty-two 
miles  from  thence.  (Cf.  Hierocl.  p.  657.)  Stephanus 
Byz.  says  there  was  also  a  river  and  mountain  of 
the  same  name.  (v.  E'lvarog.  Callim.  ap.  Etym.  M.  v. 

E/var/a.) 

Catarrhac-  The  Catarrhactes  of  Ptolemy  and  Scylax  is  pro- 
bably the  river  Sudsuro,  which  falls  into  the  sea 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  Girapietra.    Be- 

Lebena.  yond  we  find  Leben  or  Lebena,  a  seaport  formerly 
of  some  consequence  as  the  haven  of  Gortyna  :  it  is 
placed  by  Strabo  about  seventy  stadia  inland.  (X. 
p.  478.)  Theophrastus  had  made  Lebena  the  scene 
of  his  treatise  on  Love.  (Strab.  loc.  cit.)  We  learn 
also  from  Philostratus  that  it  possessed  a  temple  of 
iEsculapius  of  some  celebrity.  (Vit.  Apollon.  IX.  11. 
Pausan.  Corinth.  26.  Plin.  IV.  12.  Ptol.  p.  91.)  The 
ruins  of  this  town  are  laid  down  in  modern  maps 
on  the  site  of  Mitropoli,  a  little  to  the  east  of  cape 

Leon  prom.  Lionda,  the  Leon  of  Ptolemy.     To  the  west  of  this 

Caioi  li-     promontory  is  the  harbour  of  Calolimene  or  Calos- 

menes.  ,.  .  . 

hmenias,  which  recalls  to  mind  the  KaXo)  Xi^veg  of 
St.  Luke,  who  states  in  his  account  of  the  voyage  of 
St.  Paul,  that  after  "  passing  cape  Salmone  they 
"  came  into  a  place  which  is  called  The  fair  havens ; 
Laseavel  "  nigh  whereunto  was  the  city  of  Lasea."  (Acts 
xxvii.  8.)  The  ruins  of  this  latter  town  are  to  be 
seen  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  CaloUmenes.  In  the 
Tabular  Itinerary  the  name  is  written  Lisia,  and  in 
some  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  Thalassa, 
a  reading  which  is  confirmed  by  the  medals  that 
numismatic  writers  assign  to  this  Cretan  town.  (Cf. 
Steph.  Byz.  V.  Bakaaaa^.) 

'i  Beza  contended  that   the      Latin  Vulgate  has  it.     In  the 
true  name  was  Thalassa,  as  the      Alexandrine  MSS.  it  is  written 
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Beyond  cape  Matala,  which  next  follows,  is  aMetaiium. 
small  place  of  the  same  name,  corresponding  with 
Metallum,  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  the  naval  arsenal 
of  Gortyna.  (X.  p.  479.)  Phaestus,  mentioned  by  Phaestus. 
Homer  and  several  other  ancient  writers,  was  forty 
stadia  from  Melathron,  but  only  twenty  from  the 
coast.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Minos. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  479.) 

Auxtov,  MjAjjto'v  ts,  xa)  upytvoevra  Auxaorov, 

&UHTT0V  TS  r.  II.  B.  154. 

Strabo  informs  us  that  it  no  longer  existed  in  his 

time,   having   been   destroyed   by  the   Gortynians. 

He  further  observes  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of 

the  poet  Epimenides.  (loc.  cit.  Scyl.  p.  18.  Polyb. 

IV.  55,  6.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  $<z«rrof,  Plin.  IV.  12.)    On 

this  coast  was  the  rock  Lisse  of  Homer,  who  also  Lisse  petra. 

mentions  the  river  Iardanus  : 

'Hp£i  KoScuvsj  svatov,  'IapSavou  ujA<p)  peeQpcc. 
"Ecrri  Se  t»j  Xkt(Tyi  anrsia.  re  slg  ahct.  mrpr;, 

'Ecr^aTiyj  Toprvvog,  ev  ^eposidsi  ttovtw' 
vEv0a  Notoj  ju.ey«  xDj&a  7totj  crxajov  ptov  coflsT 

'Ej  <$>uktt6v  [UKpog  8s  Aj'Soj  juiya  xOjx'  uTrospya. 

Odyss.  T.  293. 

(Cf.  Strab.  X.  loc.  cit. r)  The  ruins  of  Phaestus  are 
marked  in  modern  maps  on  the  site  of  Hodyitria, 
a  little  above  Castel  Priotissa,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Messara,  the  Lethaeus  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers s.  In  Ptolemy  the  name  is  corruptly  writ- 
ten Electra.  (p.  91.)     The  same  writer  places  to  the 


Akssa.     See  on  this  point  the  r  Strabo  appears  to  have  read 

dissertation  of  Ant.  de  Torres  Aio-c-^,   but  the  present  MSS. 

y  Ribera.  Peripl.  Cret.  Venet.  Auray. 

1805.  p.  279;  also  Sestini.Lett.  3  Lapie's  Map  of  Crete 
Numism.  t.  III.  p.  46  seq. 
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Psyehium.  west  of  this  river  the  town  of  Psychium,  which  the 
Periplus  calls  Psychia.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  "Vvyjov.)    The 
bulia prom,  promontory  of  Sulia  or  Sulena  in  Ptolemy  answers 
Massaiia  fl.  to  C.  S.  Paul ;  and  the  river  Massalia,  which  he  fixes 
to  the  west  of  Psychium,  is  now  Meglia.  Mannert l 
supposes   this    may    be    the    Messapus    of    Scylax, 
(p.  18.  Dicsearch.  Cret.) 
Phcenix  Beyond  was  the  Phoenix  portus,  where  the  ship 

which  conveyed  St.  Paul  to  Rome  endeavoured  to 
put  in  before  it  was  overtaken  by  the  tempest,  and 
which  St.  Luke  describes  as  a  haven  of  Crete,  lying 
toward  the  south-west  and  north-west ;  (Acts  xxvii. 
12.)     Strabo  says  it  belonged  to  the  city  of  Lampe, 
and  was  situated  nearly  opposite  to  Amphipalia,  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  island.  (X.  p.  475.  Hierocl. 
Synecd.  p.  650.)     The   site   of  this   port  probably 
corresponds  with  that  of  Castel  Franco  a  little  to 
the  east  of  Sphakia,  a  haven  of  Crete  well  known 
ciandavei  to  modern  geographers.     The  island  of  Clauda,  to 
suia.  V       which    St.  Luke   also   alludes,  (xxvii.  16.)  is  about 
twenty-five    miles    to    the    south-west  of  Sphakia. 
Hierocles  (p.  651.)  and  Ptolemy  call  it  Claudus.   The 
bishop  of  Claude  is  mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  no- 
tices, and  the  Periplus  speaks  of  a  town  belonging 
to  this  island  which  now  bears  the  appellation  of 
Gafda  or   Goxzo.     Beyond  port  Phoenix  Ptolemy 
Hermaeum  names  cape  Hermaeum,  the  modern  Placo,  and  the 
Preciia-      towns  of  Poecilasium  and  Tarrha,  at  a  distance  of 
SIum,        sixtv  stadia  from  each  other  :  both  are  mentioned  in 

Tarrha.  J 

the  Maritime  Itinerary,  and  Tarrha  is  further  alluded 
to  by  Stephanus  Byz.  (v.  Tappa)  and  the  Scholiast  to 
Apollonius  Rhodius  as  the  birth-place  of  Lucius 
Tarrhaeus,  a  celebrated  grammarian.     The  ruins  of 

1  Geogr.  t.  VIII.  p.  718. 
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Tarrha  are  discernible  on  the  spot  called  Temegna 

in  modern  maps,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 

Soggia.     Lissus,  according  to  Ptolemy,  near  cape  Lissus. 

Criumetophon,  is  now  Cast-el  Selino.    It  is  probable 

that  in  Scylax  we  ought  to  substitute  the  name  of 

this  town  for  the  corrupt  word  Melissa.  (Peripl.  p. 

18.)     Calamydes,  noticed  by  the  Periplus,  answers  Caiamydes. 

apparently  to   Colami,  near   Castel  Selino.     From 

the  latter  place  a  road  ascends  by  the  bed  of  a  small 

river  towards   the  chain   of  mountains  which  line 

this   coast  for  several  miles.     They  are  the  LeuciLeuci 

n  ii  t  montes. 

montes  of  Strabo ;  and  the  corresponding  name  of 
Aspro  vouna,  or  the  White  Mountains,  is  still  at- 
tached to  them  by  the  modern  Greeks.  Strabo 
writes  that  the  highest  summits  are  not  inferior  in 
elevation  to  Taygetus,  and  that  the  extent  of  the 
range  is  300  stadia.  (X.  p.  475.) 

|3«jVs  8s  xoupv) 

Asvxov  e7n,  KpijTaTov  opog,  xsKOiJ,rlfjt,ivov  uA>j. 

Callim.  Hymn.  Dian.  40. 

(Cf.  Theophr.  Hist.  PI.  III.  11.  IV.  1.  Plin.  XVI.  33. 
Ptol.  p.  9I.) u  At  the  foot  of  the  chain  on  the 
southern  side,  and  about  twenty  miles  from  Castel 
Selino,  are  the  ruins  of  Cantanus,  placed  by  theCantanus. 
Table  Itinerary  on  the  road  crossing  from  Lissus  to 
Cisamos,  over  the  White  Mountains.  Hierocles  calls 
it  Cantana,  (p.  651.)  and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  bi- 
shop's see  in  ecclesiastical  records.  The  site  retains 
the  name  of  Candano. 

Our  maritime  tour  of  the  island  being  now  com- 
pleted, we  must  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the 
cities  and  other  places  situated  in  the  interior. 

11  For  an   account  of  these      vels,  t.  IV.  p.  226  ;  Tournefort, 
mountains  see  Pococke's  Tra-      Voyage  du  Levant,  I.  p.  28. 
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Poiyrrhe-  Polyrrhenia,  a  town  of  some  note  in  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  island,  was  about  sixty 
stadia  from  Phalasarna,  its  arsenal  and  port.  (Scyl. 
Peripl.  p.  18.  Strab.  X.  p.  479.)  Strabo  says  the 
Polyrrhenian  territory  adjoined  that  of  Cydonia; 
and  though  a  small  place  at  first,  it  received  con- 
siderable accession  of  strength  from  colonies  sent 
thither  by  the  Achaeans  and  Lacedaemonians.  (X. 
loc.  cit.  Plin.  IV.  12.)  We  are  informed  by  Poly- 
bius  that  it  was  at  first  the  ally  of  Gnossus,  but 
afterwards  joined  the  confederacy  formed  by  the 
Lyctians  against  that  city.  (IV.  53,  6.)  The  same 
historian  relates  that  the  Polyrrhenians  on  one  oc- 
casion sent  five  hundred  auxiliaries  to  the  Achaeans. 
(IV.  55,  6.  62, 1.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  TIoKvpfav.)  They 
had,  as  it  appears  from  Hesychius,  a  peculiar  dialect. 
(v.  Yfyms.  Cf.  Plin.  IV.  12.  Ptol.  p.  91.)  The  site  of 
this  ancient  town  corresponds  with  that  of  a  paliBO 
castro,  a  little  above  Priniaco,  on  the  eastern  slope 

Cadistus     of  mount  Grabiisci,  which  seems  to  be  the  Cadistus 

mons.  _  „..  /ttt    ,.  ~  v 

of  Pliny.  (IV.  12.)  v 
Aptera.  Aptera  was  another  Cretan  city  to  the  east  of 

Polyrrhenia,  and  eighty  stadia  from  Cydonia.  (Strab. 
X.  p.  479.)  Its  name  was  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  a  contest  waged  by  the  Sirens  and  Muses  in 
its  vicinity,  when  the  former  being  vanquished  in 
the  trial  of  musical  excellence  were  so  overcome 
with  grief  that  their  wings  dropped  from  their 
shoulders.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  "A7TTepa.)  The  Apteriatae 
were  at  one  time  in  alliance  with  Gnossus,  but  sub- 
sequently were  compelled  by  the  Polyrrhenians  to 

v  The  coins  of  Polyrrhenia  graph  is  nOAT — TIOATPH — 
are  numerous,  both  autono-  and  IIOATPHNI.  Sestini,  p.  54. 
mous  and  imperial.     The  epi- 
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unite  with  them  against  that  city.  (Polyb.  IV.  55, 
4.)  Strabo  informs  us  that  Cisamus  was  the  naval 
arsenal  of  Aptera.  (X.  p.  479.) 

The  vestiges  of  Aptera  were  observed  by  Pococke 
to  the  south  of  Kisamos,  and  they  are  laid  down  in 
Lapie's  Map  between  that  place  and  Jerami  or  Cy- 
donia  x.  Mount  Berecynthus,  which  Diodorus  names  Berecyn- 
as  being  in  this  vicinity,  (V.  64.)  is  the  Dictynnseus 
of  Pliny  and  others. 

Lampe  was  another  small  Cretan  republic,  situ-Lampe. 
ated  inland,  and  extending  apparently  to  the  south 
of  the  White  Mountains,  since  the  Phoenix  portus 
is  assigned  to  its  territory  by  Strabo.  (X.  p.  475.) 
The  Lampsei  were  allied  with  the  Lyctians  in  the 
civil  wars  of  which  Polybius  has  left  us  an  account. 
(IV.  53.  seq.)  It  appears  that  the  name  of  their 
city  was  sometimes  written  Lappa.  (Steph.  Byz.  v. 
Aapn?.  Cf.  Dio  Cass.  XXXVI.  2.  LI.  2.  Theophr. 
Hist.  PI.  II.  8.  Hierocl.  Synecd.  p.  650  P). 

Eleutherna,  the  vestiges  of  which  retain  the  nameEieu- 
of  Elef tenia,  is  some  miles  to  the  south  of  Ri_therna' 
thymna  its  harbour.  It  was  founded,  as  Stephanus 
Byz.  reports,  by  the  Curetes,  (v.  'EkevSepva,)  and  had 
been  leagued  with  Gnossus  till  the  Polyrrhenii  and 
Lampsei  compelled  it  to  forego  the  alliance  of  that 
city.  (Polyb.  IV.  53,  9-  55,  4.  Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  18.) 
According  to  Athenaeus,  erotic  songs  were  first  in- 
vented by  Amiton  of  Eleutherna.  (XIV.  42.)  This 
town  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Hierocles,  and  its 

x  The  silver  coins  of  Aptera  v   The    inscription    on     the 

are  not  uncommon,  the  inscrip-  coins  of  the  Lampsei  is  AAI1- 

tion  is  AOTEPAiaN  or  AIITA-  HAIflN.  (Id.  p.  53.) 
PAItiN.  (Sestini,  p.  52.) 
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bishops  are  mentioned  in  early  ecclesiastical  re- 
cords z. 

Poiichna.  Polichna  stood  apparently  between  Cydonia  and 
Gortys ;  for  Thucydides  relates  that  the  latter  city 
made  war  on  the  Cydoniatse,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Athenians,  at  the  request  of  the  people  of  Po- 
lichna. (II.  85.)  Herodotus  also  notices  it  as  a  town 
of  Crete,  and  states  that  it  did  not  join  in  the  Sici- 
lian expedition  undertaken  against  Camicus  by  the 
other  Cretan  states  to  avenge  the  death  of  Minos. 
(VII.  170.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Yloklyw.)  The  precise  po- 
sition of  Polichna  is  unknown,  but  it  may  perhaps 
correspond  with  some  remains  of  antiquity  visible 
on  the  site  now  called  Ipoli,  somewhat  to  the  south 
of  Armyro a. 

felFbrfta  Sibyrtus,  or  Sybritus,  is  placed  by  the  Table  Itine- 
rary eight  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Eleutherna?  ;  and 
its  remains  are  discernible,  agreeably  to  this  indica- 
tion, in  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  Castel  Amariy 
and  near  the  village  of  Haglos  Sasilios.  Sibryta  is 
noticed  by  Hierocles,  p.  651 ;  and  its  bishop  sat  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.  Stephanus,  who  quotes  from 
Polybius,  writes  the  name  Sibyrtus.  (v.  E//3i^To?b.) 

Elyrus.  Elyrus c,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  situated  in 

the  mountainous  part  of  Crete.  (Phoc.  16.)  It  ap- 
pears also  from  Stephanus  to  have  been  an  inland 

Suiapor-    town,  as  he  says  its  haven  was  Suia.   (vv.  "Evta  et 

7  Its  coins  bear  the  inscrip-  trograde  characters.    Sestini,  p. 

tion  EAET.  EAET0E.  and  EAET-  54. 

©EPNAItlN.   Sestini,  p.  53.  c   The   coins   of  Elyrus    are 

a  Lapie's  Map.  known  by  the  inscription  EAT- 

b  The  epigraph  on  the  coins  PION,    EATPI,   and    EATPIflN. 

of  Sibritus  is  2TBPITION   and  Id.  p.  53. 

2TBPITION  ;   sometimes  in  re- 


tus 
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Ida,  the  highest  and  most  celebrated  of  the  Cretan  idamons. 
mountains,  rises  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island. 
According  to  Strabo  it  was  600  stadia  in  circuit ; 
and  around  its  base  were  many  large  and  flourishing 
cities.  (X.  p.  4.) 

KgrjTYj  Tt[AYiS(T<ra,  Atog  psyxhoio  -nflijuj, 

YJoKXyj  re  Xmapy]  ts  xa)  su(3oto$'   rjj  vnsp  "I5rj, 

I5>),  xuWixofjiOKriv  vtto  Spucrt  tyj \s$6co(ra.. 

K«j  tyjs  toi  psyeQog  7ispnjicriov.  DjoN.  Perieg.  501. 


The  summit  named  Panacra  was  especially  sacred  Panacra 

_  „_  mons. 

to  Jove.  (Diod.  Sic.  V.  338.) 

Tsvto  yap  e^cnrtvulct  Tluvaxpldoc  SQya  ju,sAjWijc 
'Idulois  ev  opeca-ij  tcc  ts  xAe/oucn  XAa.va.xpa.. 

Callim.  H.  Jov.  50. 

(Steph.  Byz.  v.  UavaKpa.)     Theophrastus  mentions 
mount   Cedrius    as   belonging   to  the    same   chain.  Cedrius 
(Hist.  PI.  III.  5.)     Its  modern  name  is  Psilority. 

Oxo,  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  mount 
Ida,  recalls  to  mind  the  ancient  Oaxus,  or  Axus,  Oaxus. 
spoken  of  by  Herodotus  as  a  Cretan  town  of  some 
importance,  with  an  emporium  on  the  sea.  (IV.  154.) 
This  was  probably  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  My- 
lopotamo,  apparently  one  of  the  most  considerable 
streams  of  the  island,  and  which  I  am  inclined  to 
identify  with  the  Oaxes  of  Virgil.  °axes  fl* 

At  nos  hinc  alii  sitientes  ibimus  Afros, 
Pars  Scythiam,  et  rapidum  Cretae  veniemus  Oaxen. 

Ecl.  1.  65. 

(Cf.  Vib.  Sequest.  de  Flum.) 

0V$  7T0TS  NJ^JJ 

'Ay^jaArj  Aixtojov  ava.  cntsog  a[x.<poTepyjcri 
Apu%ay,evY)  yctlrj$  Ola^i'Soj,  J/3Aacmjcrs. 

Apoll.  Argon.  1.  1131. 
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Quos  magno  Anchiale  partus  adducta  dolore, 
Et  geminis  capiens  tellurem  QEaxida  palmis, 
Edidit  in  Dicta. 

Varr.  ap.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  loc.  cit. 

Xenion,  an  ancient  author,  quoted  by  Stephanus 
Byz.,  stated  that  Oaxus  was  not  far  from  Eleu- 
therna.  (v.  "Oa^og.  Id.  v.  "klog.  Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  18.) 
Hierocles  calls  it  Oaxius.  (p.  650.d) 

Lasos.  Lasos,   enumerated  by   Pliny  in  his   list  of  the 

Cretan  towns,  (IV.  12.)  retains  its  name  and  posi- 

Pergamus.  tion  on  the  Mylopotamo,  a  little  below  Oxoc.  Per- 
gamus,  noticed  also  by  that  writer,  is  perhaps  Pe~ 
ra?)io,  on  the  same  river,  and  south-west  of  Lasos. 
According  to  some  accounts  this  town  was  founded 
by  Agamemnon,  (Veil.  Paterc.  I.  1.)  but  Virgil  has 
followed  other  traditions,  by  ascribing  its  foundation 
to  iEnaeas  and  the  Trojans. 

Prosequitur  surgens  a  puppi  ventus  euntes, 
Et  tandem  antiquis  Curetum  adlabimur  oris. 
Ergo  avidus  muros  optatae  molior  urbis, 
Pergameamque  voco^  et  laetam  cognomine  gentem 
Hortor  amare  focos,  arcemque  attollere  tectis. 

Mtx.  III.  130 

Servius  (Comment,  ad  loc.)  says  it  was  near  Cydo- 
nia ;  and  Scylax  leads  us  to  suppose  it  was  in  this 
part  of  the  island,  (p.  18.)  Plutarch  writes  that, 
according  to  some  authors,  Lycurgus  was  interred 
at  Pergamus  in  Crete.  (Vit.  Lycurg.) 

More  to  the  east,  and  between  Ida  and  Gnossus, 


d  The  coins  of  this   Cretan  FAHlfiN,  or  CAHION.    Sestini, 

town   are   by   no   means  rare;  p.  52. 

and   they  serve  to   prove  that  e  Sestini  assigns  to  Lasos  the 

the  name  was  written  with  the  coins  with  the  legend  AATIftN. 

JEolic  Fj  the   epigraph  being  p.  53. 
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was  the  Omphalian  plain,  and  a  spot  called  Thenae,  pmpha. 

lium. 

both  mentioned  by  Callimachus,  Hymn,  in  Jov.  42. 

Euts  0;vaj  a7reXj»7rev,  en)  K.vcu<r<roio  <pepov<TU, 
Zeu  7raTeg,  rj  v6fJL<pr)  <rs,  (Osvou  8'  e<rav  eyyvQi  Kvwcraov) 
Tovtuki  toi  mas,  8a7|xov,  om   b^txhoc,'    evflsv  exaivo 
'O^faKiov  jU.eT£7T£JTa  tte&ov  xa.\eovo-i  Kudcovs;. 

Thenae  is  perhaps  Castel  Temeno.  (Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  Thenae. 

V.    OprfiaXiov.) 

South-west  of  this  place,  on  the  site  called  Me- 
tropoli,  are  the  ruins  of  Gortys,  or  Gortynia,  which  Gortys. 
was  next  to  Chossus  in  splendour  and  importance. 
Strabo  writes,  that  these  two  great  cities  had  in 
early  times  entered  into  a  league,  which  enabled 
them  to  reduce  nearly  the  whole  of  Crete  under 
their  subjection  ;  subsequently,  however,  dissensions 
having  arisen  between  them,  they  were  constantly 
engaged  in  hostilities.  Homer  speaks  of  Gortys  as 
a  place  of  great  strength, 

KprjTcuv  2'  'I8o/x.=vsuj  SoypjxAuTOj  ^yejao'vsusv, 
O'j  Kvu)(ro~6v  t  s<;£OV,  Yoprvvu  re  Tgjp^joscrcrav— • 

II.  B.  64>6. 

with  a  territory  extending  to  the  sea.  (Od.  T.  293.) 
From  other  authors  we  learn  that  it  stood  in  a 
plain,  watered  by  the  river  Lethaeus,  and  at  a  dis-  Letiiams  fl. 
tance  of  ninety  stadia  from  the  Libyan  sea,  on  which 
were  situated  its  two  havens,  Lebena  and  Metallum. 
Formerly  this  city  was  of  very  considerable  size, 
since  Strabo  reckons  its  circuit  at  fifty  stadia ;  but 
when  he  wrote  it  was  very  much  diminished.  He 
adds,  that  Ptolemy  Philopater  had  begun  to  enclose 
it  with  fresh  walls;  but  the  work  was  not  carried 
on  for  more  than  eight  stadia.  (X.  p.  478.)  Thucy- 
dides  mentions  Gortyna  as  being  allied  with  Athens 
in  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (II.  85.) 
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According  to  the  Arcadian  traditions,  it  had  been 
founded  by  Gortys  the  son  of  Tegeates  ;  a  fact  which 
was  however  denied  by  the  Cretans,  who  affirmed 
that  Gortys  was  the  son  of  Rhadamanthus.  (Pausan. 
Arcad.  l.f  Cf.  Plat,  de  Leg.  IV.  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
Toprvv.} 

'H£e<  8e  Kvwcrtrov  xam  Toprvvos  Zopovs 

Tovjaov  TuXalvr^  7tyj[xu.  Lycophr.  1214. 

Apollo  was  especially  revered  here ;  whence  he  is 
sometimes  called  Gortynius.  (Anton.  Liber.  Metam. 
XXV.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  TIvSiov.)  Jupiter  was  also  wor- 
shipped there  under  the  title  of  Hecatombaeus.  (He- 
sych.  v.  (EKaTOfj.(3aio$.  Ptol.  Hephaest.  ap.  Phot.  Cod. 
CXC.) 

11  ap  0'  UpYjV  TopTvva,  xai  rj7rsipa>Ti0u  4>«i(7T0V. 

Dionys.  Pehieg.  88. 

(Cf.  Eustath.  ad  loc.  Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  18.  Theophr.  de 
Vent.  Frag.  V.  44.  Hist.  Plant.  I.  15.  Varr.  de  R. 
Rust.  I.  7.  "Plin.  XII.  1.  Philostr.  de  Vit.  Apollon. 
IV.  11.) 

The  ruins  of  this  city  have  been  visited  by 
Tournefort,  Pococke,  and  still  more  recently  by  Mr. 
Cockerell,  who  observed  the  remains  of  a  theatre, 
and  other  inconsiderable  vestiges.  He  likewise  ex- 
plored some  remarkable  excavations  near  the  town, 
consisting  of  numerous  chambers  and  galleries,  which 
have  been  supposed  to  belong  to  the  celebrated  Cre- 
tan labyrinth  £,  though  this  is  generally  stated  to  have 

f  It  was  probably  a  Pelasgic  Cyrtone,  in  Macedonia,  Thes- 

city,  since,  according    to    Ste-  saly,  Boeotia,  Italy,  and  Arca- 

phanus,   it  once  bore  the  ap-  dia,   countries   which   have    all 

pellation    of  Larissa ;     and    it  been  occupied  at  various  times 

mav  be  further  remarked,  that  by  the  Pelasgi. 
we    find  towns  named  Gordy-  s  A  plan  of  the  labyrinth  is 

nia,     Gortyne,    Gyrtone,    and  given  by  Tournefort  as  it  ex- 
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been    situated    at  Gnossus.     Claudian    is  the   only 
writer,  I  believe,  who  fixes  it  at  Gortyna  : 

In  varios  docto  discurritur  ordine  gyros : 
Quos  neque  semiferi  Gortynia  tecta  juvenci, 
Flumina  nee  crebro  vincant  Maeandria  flexu. 

VI.  Cons.  Hon. 

But  he  probably  employs  the  name  of  this  town  in 
a  general  sense  equivalent  to  Cretan1'. 

Strabo  places  in  the  Gortynian  territory  the  Ho- 
meric city  of  Rhytium,  (X.  p.  479.)  Rhytium. 

4>a<(7Tov  T£,  'PJtjo'v  ts,  voXci;  eu  vuistuw(Tci;. 

II.  B.  648. 

which,  as  iElian  reports,  the  inhabitants  were  com- 
pelled to  desert,  from  the  quantity  of  insects,  called 
scolopendrae,  which  infested  it.  (Hist.  Anim.  XV.  26. 
Cf.  Plin.  IV.  12.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  cPjW)     Bene,  also  Bene. 
belonging  to  Gortyna,  was  well  known  as  the  birth- 
place  of  the    poet  Rhianus.    (Steph.  Byz.  v.  B^. 
Suid.  v.  'Viavog.)    Bo?be  and  Pyranthus,  according  toBcebe. 
Stephanus,  were  small  places  in  the  same  district, 
(vv.  Boifirj,  HvpavQog.)    North-east  of  the  ruins  of  Gor- 
tys  is  a  spot  named  Arcadioti,  which,  from  the  si- 
milarity of  name,  and  the  vestiges  of  antiquity  which 
may  be  traced  in  its  vicinity,  corresponds,  doubtless, 
with  the  site  of  Arcadia,  or  Arcades,  a  Cretan  city  Arcadia. 
named  by  several  writers.     Polybius  informs  us  that 


isted  when  he  visited  Gortyna ; 
but  from  Mr.  Cockerell's  de- 
scription it  appears  that  many 
of  the  chambers  which  were 
accessible  in  Tournefort's  time 
have  since  been  closed.  In 
Walpole's  Coll.  vol.  II.  p.  402. 
seq. 

h  It  may  be  observed,  how- 
ever,  that   the  Gortvnians   did 


lay  claim  to  the  labyrinth,  since 
the  Minotaur  is  not  unfre- 
quently  described  on  their  sil- 
ver coins  with  the  legend  MI- 
N0TATP02.  TOPTTN.  and  TOP- 
TTNION.  The  imperial  coins 
are  numerous,  from  the  time  of 
Augustus  to  that  of  Hadrian. 
Sestini,  p.  52. 


VOL.  III. 


C   C 
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the  Arcadians  had  been  at  first  the  allies  of  Gnos- 
sus,  but  they  afterwards  detached  themselves  from 
that  state,  and  joined  the  Lyctians.  (IV.  53,  6.) 

Theophrastus  related,  that  when  the  town  fell 
into  the  hands  of  enemies,  the  springs  ceased  to 
run ;  but  on  its  being  recovered  by  the  inhabitants 
some  years  after,  they  again  resumed  their  course, 
(ap.  Senec.  Qusest.  Nat.  III.  11.  Plin.  XXXI.  4.) 
Arcadia  is  further  noticed  by  Stephanus  Byz.  (v. 
! 'ApKaleg)  and  Hierocles,  p.  651.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
second  council  of  Nicaea  mention  is  made  of  a  bishop 
of  Arcadia.  The  Table  Itinerary  reckons  sixteen 
miles  from  thence  to  Lyctus1. 
Prasus.  Prasus,  or  Praesus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 

of  the  island  since  its  foundation,  is  attributed  to 
the  Eteocretes,  was  180  stadia  from  Gortyna,  and 
60  from  the  coast,  in  which  latter  direction  its  ter- 
ritory was  contiguous  to  that  of  Lebena.  (Strab.  X. 
p.  478.)  Herodotus  appears  to  have  collected  much 
of  his  early  information  respecting  Crete  from  the 
Prsesians,  who,  as  he  reports,  refused  to  concur  in 
the  expedition  which  the  other  Cretan  states  under- 
took against  Camicus  in  Sicily,  to  avenge  the  death 
of  Minos.  (VII.  170.)  According  to  Strabo,  Praesus 
was  destroyed  finally  by  the  people  of  Hierapytna. 
(X.  p.  479.)  Athenaeus  reports  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary with  the  Praesians  to  sacrifice  swine  before 
marriage.  (IX.  18.  ex  Agathocl.  Babylon.)  In  Scy- 
lax  the  name  of  this  town  is  corruptly  written  Pro- 
sis.  (Peripl.  p.  18.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Ylpouaog.)  The 
ruins  of  Prasus  are  laid  down  in  recent  maps  near 


'  Numismatic  writers  assign      coins,    with   the    epigraph  AP- 
to  this   town  some  few  silver      KAAON.   Sestini,  p.  52. 
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Castel  Belvedere  and  Ajioselemi,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sudsuro  river k. 

Mount  Dicte,  so  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  ofWcte 
Jove,  was  situated,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  in  the 
Prassian  territory ;  together  with  the  Dictaean  cave, 
or  temple,  where  the  infant  god  had  been  miracu- 
lously fed  by  bees : 

Nunc  age,  naturas  apibus,  quas  Jupiter  ipse 
Addidit  expediara :   pro  qua  mercede,  canoros 
Curetum  sonitus  crepitantiaque  aera  secutae, 
Dictaeo  cash  regem  pavere  sub  antro. 

Geoiig.  IV.  149. 

Diodorus  affirms  that  there  was  also  a  town  named 
Dicte  founded  by  Jupiter,  of  which  some  vestiges 
yet  remained  in  his  time.  (V.  338.  Cf.  Agathocl. 
Babylon,  ap.  Athen.  IX.  p.  376.) 

Strabo  censures  Callimachus  for  his  false  deriva- 
tion of  the  name  Dictys,  as  well  as  for  placing  the 
mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  Cydonia  : 

oQsv  [xsTSTtetTd  Kudoovsg 

Nyja<p>]v  jtxev  Aiktuvvuv,  opoc,  8'  b'Qev  ykotTO  vu/x<p>j, 
AixToiiov  xocXiova-tv.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  197. 

He  also  blames  Aratus  for  asserting  that  it  stood 
near  Ida; 

AIktu)  h  eucuSei,  opeoj  cr^slov  'ItJaio'io — 

whereas,  according  to  his  notion,  it  was  1000  stadia 
to  the  east  of  that  mountain,  and  only  100  from 
cape  Sammonium.  (X.  p.  478.)  But  it  is  probable 
that  the  whole  chain  of  the  Sitia  mountains,  which 

k  It  is  supposed  by  many  an-  quite   distinct  j   those  of  Prse- 

tiquaries  that  the  Priansii,  men-  sus    have  the  epigraph    nPAI, 

tioned  in  the  Oxford  Marbles  I1PAI2ION    in  retrograde   cha- 

as  the  allies  of  Hierapytna,  are  racters  ;    11PAI2I2    and    nPAI- 

the  same  as  the  Preesians ;   but  2ION,    with   the    name  of  the 

it  would  seem  from  their  coins  magistrate.  Sestini,  p.  54. 
that  the  two  cities  are  in  fact 

c  c  2 
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extends  from  the  vicinity  of  Ida  to  the  above  men- 
tioned promontory,  bore  the  name  of  Dicte ;  and, 
since  Strabo  himself  allows  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Praesii,  it  could  not  have  been  very  remote  from  Ida. 
It  may  be  the  elevated  mountain  which  in  recent 
maps  rises,  under  the  name  of  Jonkta,  to  the  north 
of  the  ruins  of  Praesus. 

Rhyzo  Castro,  which  stands  to  the  west  of  the 

Rhizenia.   same  vestiges,  is  perhaps  Rizenia,  an  ancient  town 
assigned  to  Crete  by  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Ptfyvia.) 

Lyctus.  Lyctus,  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  the 

island,  was  situated  apparently  north-east  of  Praesus, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  since  Strabo 
assigns  to  it  the  haven  of  Chersonnesus,  which  we 
have  identified  with  Spina  longa.  It  was  already 
an  important  town  in  the  days  of  Homer  and  He- 
siod : 

O*  Kvooavov  t  =»%&v,  Topruvu  ts  rsjp^jostrtrav, 

Avxtov,  M/Arjro'v  ts,  x.sii  upyivosvru  Avxckttov.    ■ 

II.  B.  647. 

Avrup  6  Mjjpio'vao  onaovtx  $',  jjvio^o'i/  re, 
Koi'pavov,  o$  p   lx  Auxtcj  euxTifj*svr}s  titer  uutw. 

II.  P.  610. 

According  to  Hesiod,  Jupiter  was  brought  up  in 
mount  iEgaeus,  near  Lyctus : 

Ylsy.^/uv  8'  If  Auxtov,  Kp  r/r*)j  If  irlovu  hrjpt.ov, 
'OmroT   up   ottKotutov  -xulduov  r^skXs  rsxeaSut, 
Zrjva  [xiyuv   tgv  jxsv  ol  s^b^uto  Tula.  TrsXmpri 

K^TV]    Iv   S'JpSlYj   TpUfffXEV  UTITUWSfJLSVu!  TS. 

vFjV$u  fjisv  ix.ro  (pegovtru  0o>jv  S<a  vvxtu  fxshuivuv, 
TJpcuTYjv  he  Auxtov   xpuvf/sv  Se  I  %spc"»  Aa/3ou<ra 

"AvTpCU   SV   YjXlfiuTW,    ^uQsrjC   U7T0    XSuftsGl   yUlYjC, 

Alyulcp  h  opet,  7mTVxuo-jxsva>,  uAqeVT*.       THEOGON.  477. 

We  are  informed  by  Aristotle  that  Lyctus  subse- 
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quently  received  a  Lacedaemonian  colony,  (Polit.  II. 
8.  Cf.  Polyb.  IV.  54,  6.  Plut.  de  Virt.  Mill.  II.  270.) 
and  we  learn  from  Diodorus  Sic.  that  it  was  in- 
debted to  the  same  people  for  assistance  against  the 
mercenary  troops  which  Phalaecus  the  Phocian  ge- 
neral had  led  into  Crete  after  the  termination  of  the 
Sacred  war.  (XVI.  543.)  The  Lyctians,  at  a  still 
later  period,  were  engaged  in  frequent  hostilities 
with  the  republic  of  Gnossus,  and  succeeded  in 
creating  a  formidable  party  in  the  island  against 
that  city.  But  the  Gnossians,  having  taken  advan- 
tage of  their  absence  on  a  distant  expedition,  sur- 
prised Lyctus,  and  utterly  destroyed  it.  The  Lyc- 
tians, on  their  return,  were  so  disheartened  by  this 
unexpected  calamity,  that  they  abandoned  at  once 
their  ancient  abodes,  and  withdrew  to  the  city  of 
Lampe,  where  they  were  kindly  and  hospitably  re- 
ceived. Polybius,  on  this  occasion,  bears  testimony 
to  the  great  antiquity  of  Lyctus,  and  the  superior- 
ity of  its  inhabitants,  in  regard  to  moral  character, 
above  the  other  Cretans.  (IV.  53.  54.)  It  would 
appear  from  the  same  historian  that  they  afterwards 
recovered  their  city,  with  the  aid  of  the  Gortynians, 
who  gave  them  a  place  named  Diatonium,  which 
they  had  taken  from  the  Gnossians.  (XXIII.  15,  1. 
XXIV.  53,  3.)  Strabo  also  speaks  of  Lyctus  as  ex- 
isting in  his  time.  (X.  p.  479.)  and  elsewhere  he 
states  that  it  was  eighty  stadia  from  the  Libyan  sea. 
X.  p.  476.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  AvicTog.  Scyl.  Peripl. 
p.  18.  Plin.  IV.  12.  Hesych.  v.  Kapvv)ao-o7ro\ts.  Anti- 
clid.  ap.  Clem.  Alexandr.  Protrept.  p.  12,  34.)  The 
ruins  of  Lyctus  were  placed  by  D'Anville  at  Lassiti ; 
but  the  exact  site,  according  to  the  latest  maps,  lies 
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Arsinoe. 


Khaucus. 


Priansus. 


to   the    north-west    of  that    place,    and    is    called 
Panagia  Cardiotissa. 

Stephanus  assigns  to  Lyctus1  a  town  named  Ar- 
sinoe ;  the  existence  of  which  is  confirmed  by  some 
coins  with  the  types  and  emblems  peculiar  to  the 
Cretan  mints.  Berkelius  therefore  was  not  justified 
in  supposing  that  there  was  an  error  in  the  text, 
and  that  for  Avktov  we  should  read  Avkio.$.  (Steph. 
Byz.  v.  'A/?<7/i/gV) 

Rhaucus,  to  which,  according  to  Polybius,  (XXIII. 
15,  1.)  the  Gortynians  made  over  the  territory  of 
Lycastus,  is  perhaps  Roucaca,  to  the  east  of  the 
gulf  of  Mirabel,  and  north-east  of  Ghapietra.  Po- 
lybius, in  another  passage,  relates  that  the  Gorty- 
nians and  Gnossians  subsequently  made  war  upon 
the  Rhaucians  with  a  view  of  exterminating  them. 
(XXXI.  1.  Cf.  ^lian.  Hist.  An.  XVII.  35.  Steph. 
Byz.  v.  'PavKo$.)  In  Scylax,  p.  18,  the  name  of  this 
town  is  disguised  under  the  corrupt  form  BavKog™. 

Priansus,  known  to  us  only  from  its  coins  and 
the  Oxford  Marbles,  must  have  been  situated  at  no 
great  distance  from  Hierapytna,  with  which,  as  it 
appears  from  the  latter  monuments,  it  was  closely 
allied.  (Marm.  Oxon.  No.  XXVII.  p.  39.)  In  Steph. 
Byz.  the  name  of  this  place  is  erroneously  written 
Priassus.  (v.  Upiaio-og  n,) 


1  The  name  of  the  town  was 
both  Lyctus  and  Lyttus,  as 
may  be  seen  by  its  coins,  the 
epigraph  of  which  is  ATTTI. 
ATTTlflN. 

m  The  coins  of  this  town  are 
not  unfrequently  met  with.  The 
inscription  is  PAT.  FATK.  and 
PATKION  ;   sometimes   written 


fiovcnpofp-tillv,  and  also  in  retro- 
grade letters.  Sestini,  p.  54. 
Tab.  III.  No.  69,  70. 

n  The  coins  of  Priansus  are 
numerous ;  and  there  is  a  re- 
markable one  belonging  to  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  which  serves 
to  prove  that  it  is  a  different 
town  from  Prsesus,  which  had 
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Olerus  was  another  Cretan  town  in  the  vicinity  Olenw. 
of  Hierapytna,  as  we  learn  from  Xenion,  who  is 
quoted  by  Stephanus.  (v.  "£l\epo$.)  It  stood  on  a 
a  hill,  and  a  festival  was  there  celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  Olerian  Minerva.  In  Polybius  (IV.  53,  6.) 
we  should  perhaps  substitute  the  Olerii  for  the  Orii, 
a  people  mentioned  by  no  other  writer. 

Castel  Kei'aton,  above  the  gulf  of  Suclsuro,  pos-  Cerait«. 
sibly  represents  the  town  of  the  Ceraitae,  mentioned 
by  Polybius  as  being  allied  with  Lyctus.  (IV.  53,  6.) 
It  was  affirmed  by  some  that  Rhianus  the  poet  was 
a  native  of  this  town.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  B^.  Suid.  v. 

Having  thus  far  completed  our  survey  of  the 
island,  we  have  only  to  add  a  list  of  such  towns, 
sites,  mountains,  and  rivers  as  are  named  by  ancient 
authors,  but  the  localities  of  which  we  have  not  the 
means  of  ascertaining. 

Achaia  was  a  place  remarkable   for  its  peculiar  Achaia. 
breed  of  stags.  (Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  IV.  Etym.  M.  v. 
*A%euvea.  Plin.  VIII.  58.)     iEpea  is  named  by  Hel-^Epea. 
lanicus.  (ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Ameia.) 

Agrium,  a  town  with  a  bishop's  see,  is  mentioned  Agrium. 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Notice  of  the  emperor  Leon. 
Its    site   probably  corresponds   with   that  of  Ario, 
about  four  miles  to  the  east  of  Retimo. 

Alba.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  "AA/3«.)      Allaria.  (Alex.  Po-Aiba.. 
lyhist.  ap.  eund.  v.  'AXXapiaV.     Allyngus,  a  bishop's  Aiiyngus. 

ceased  to  exist  before  Strabo's  reading  of  Kepairat  to  Polybius 

time.     The   legend    commonly  instead  of  Kepexai,  the  epigraph 

exhibited  is  I1PIAN.  I1PIAN2I.  being    KEPAITAN.     Sestini,    p. 

riPIANSIEnN.andllPIANSION.  52.  c.  2. 

Sestini,  p.  54.  c.  2.  P  The  epigraph  on  the  coins 

°  The  coins  of  the   Ceraitse  of  this  town  is  AAAAPIflTAN. 

enable   us  to  assign    the    true  Sestini,  p.  52.  c.  2. 
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Amy- 
claeum. 

Alysis 
mons. 


Araden. 


A  r  bins 
mons. 

Asternsia 
mons. 


A  sum. 

Aulopota- 
mus  sive 
Anion. 


Cceno. 
Carma. 

Catre. 

Corium. 
Dium. 


Dragmus. 
Drauce. 


Uoulopolis, 


Glamia. 

(iram- 

mium. 


see,  according  to  Ecclesiastical  Notices ;  its  name 
occurs  in  Hierocles,  p.  650.  The  town  and  port  of 
Amyclseum.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  'AfxvKkai.) 

Alysis,  a  mountain,  as  we  learn  from  Theon  the 
Scholiast  on  Aratus. 

Araden,  also  called  Anopolis.  (Steph.  Byz.  v. 
Apo&vjv.) 

Arbius,  a  mountain,  where  Jupiter  was  worship- 
j>ed  under  that  name.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  vAp/3*?.) 

Asterusia,  a  mountain  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Aarepovo-ia,)  which 
probably  answers  to  that  of  Astri%zi,  placed  in  mo- 
dern maps  between  capes  Lionda  and  Sudsuro. 

Asum,  noticed  by  Pliny,  IV.  12. 

Aulopotamus,  a  bishopric,  as  we  find  by  ecclesi- 
astical writings,  is  the  Aulon  of  Stephanus  Byz. 
(v.  Avkcov.) 

Coeno,  a  town  spoken  of  by  Diodorus  Sic.  V.  343. 
Carma,  a  mountain,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  XXL  14. 

Catre,  founded  by  Catreus,  an  Arcadian  chief,  son 
of  Tegeates.  (Pausan.  Arcad.53.  Steph.  Byz.v.Ka-r^.) 

Corium  and  the  Coresia  palus.   (Steph.   Byz.  v. 

Kopiov.) 

Dium,  named  by  Pliny,  (IV.  12.)  and  an  ancient 
oracle  cited  by  Eusebius,  Praep.  Evang.  V.  32.  p.  226. 

<t>otnTT0U  ku\  Tccppot$  veteran  Aiouts  noWuppou. 

Dragmus.  (Xenion  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Apaypog.) 
Drauce,  alluded  to  by  Lycophron,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Tzetzes.  (v.  1304.)  Holstenius  reads  'PavKtw. 

Koc)  guv  "2,xot[x,otv$pa>  Apavxlco  tpvTOVTtopoo. 

Doulopolis.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  AovXwv  vo\t$.  Suid.  ead. 
v.  ex  Sosicrat.) 

Glamia.  (Hesych.  v.  YXapia.)  Grammium.  (Steph. 
Byz.  v.  YpdfAfxiov.) 
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Eleutherae,  formerly  called  Aorus,  or  Saorus,  and  Eieuthera. 
founded  by  one  of  the  Curetes.     It  was  situated  at 
no  great  distance  from  Oaxus,  according  to  Xenio. 
(Steph.  Byz.  vv.  'EXevOepat,  "Awpog.) 

Etia,  where,  as   some  writers  affirm,  Myso  theEtia. 
philosopher  was  born.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  ^Hreioc.  Diog. 
Laert.  Vit.  Mys.  Plin.  IV.  12.) 

Hierapolis,  named  by  Pliny,  (IV.  12.  Steph.  Byz.  Hierapoiis. 
v.  eIepa.7roXi$,)  and  a  bishop's  see,  according  to  eccle- 
siastical records. 

Holophyxus,  by  Pliny,  IV.  20.    Hyrtacus,  or  Hyr-  Hyrtacus 
tacina,   mentioned   by  Scylax,  p.  18.    Polybius  ap.dna. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  "TpTanogV. 

Hippocoronium,  alluded  to  by  Strabo,  X.  p.  472,  Hippocoro- 
is  perhaps  Ampicoma,  near  Suda.     Ilattia,  named  iiattia. 
by  Polybius,  (ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  "\Xarrla,)  is  doubt- 
less the  Elatus  of  Pliny,  IV.  12. 

Istrus,  a  Cretan  town,  which  Artemidorus  called  Jstrns  sive 

v  g  Istrona. 

Istrona,  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  la-rpog ;)  and  there  is  now  a 
place  of  that  name  close  to  the  ruins  of  Minoa. 

Marathusa,  noticed  by  Pliny,  IV.  12.     Mycenae,  Marathusa. 

Mycenae. 

said  to  have  been  founded  by  Agamemnon.   (Veil. 
Patera  I.  1.)   Myrina,  mentioned  likewise  by  Pliny,  Myrina. 
(IV.  12.)  still  retains  its  name,  since  it  is  laid  down 
in  modern  maps  north  of  the  ruins  of  Lyctus. 

Naxus   was   celebrated   for   producing   excellent  Naxus. 
whetstones : 

<Pulr)g  xi  viv  avdp'  ev  ue$Xr}Tciicrw  Ijo.jU.sv 

Na£/av  "KiTpaig  h  aAA«»j, 

XaAxoSa^av  axovav.  PlND.  IsTHM.  VI.  107. 

(Cf.  Schol.  ad  loc.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  N«£o$-.)    Onychium. 

i'  There  are  some  few  coins      it  is  TPTAKINIflN.    Sestini,  p. 
of  Hyrtacina   with   the    retro-      53.  c.  2. 
grade  epigraph  ATqT.  ;  in  others 
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(Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Ovv^tov.)  Osmidas,  named  by  Scy- 
lax,  (p.  18.)  is  probably  corrupt. 

Pannona.  Pannona,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  (p.  92.)  retains  the  name  of  Panon,  south  of 
the  ruins  of  Gnossus. 

Panormus.      Panormus  is  Porto  Panormo  near  Mirabel.  (Plin. 

Paraesus.  IV.  12.  Ptol.  p.  91.)  Paraesus  is  perhaps  the  same 
town  as  Praesus,  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  Hapaiaog,)  but  this 
is  not  certain,  (vid.  v.  Xt^Aou.) 

Pothereus  Pothereus,  a  river  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  as 
being  situated  between  Gortyna  and  Gnossus.  (I.  4.) 

PycnusflL.  Pycnus,  another  small  stream  noticed  by  Antigo- 
nus  Carystius.  (c.  179-  Socion  de  Flum.  and  Ptol.  p. 
91.) 

Saums  Saurus,    a    fountain,    named    by    Theophrastus. 

(Hist.  PI.  III.  5.)  and  Claudian.  (de  Laud.  Hercul.) 

Scyiietium.      Scylletium,  a  mountain.   (Steph.  Byz.  v.  SkvAAij- 

steiae.  tiov.)  Stelae,  a  town  near  Paraesus  and  Rithymna. 
(Steph.  Byz.  v.  Et^Aou.) 

Strains.  Strenus,  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus ;  (1.  VII. 

ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Hrpvjvog.)  but  no  such  name  ap- 

styracium  pears  in  our  copies  of  the  historian.  Styracium,  a 
mountain  where  Apollo  Styracites  was  worshipped. 

Syrinthus.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  ^TvpaKiov.)     Syrinthus.    (Id.  v.   Sw- 

Tanos.  pivBog.)  Tanos,  a  town,  noticed  by  Artemidorus.  (ap. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  Tavoc.  i) 

Tegea.  Tegea  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Aga- 

memnon, (Veil.  Paterc.  LI.)  but  the  Arcadian  tradi- 
tions refer  its  origin  to  a  son  of  Tegeates,  one  of 
their    chiefs.    (Pausan.   Arcad.  53.    Steph.   Byz.  v. 

i  A  coin  belonging  to   this  galero  niagno  tectum  Ar.  4.  Ex 

place  is  thus  described  by  Ses-  Mus.     Cees.    Mediol.       Others 

tini,    p.    54:    Caput    Apollinis  have  the  epigraph  TAN02.  Ses- 

laur  )(  TAN  IT.  Caput  Mercurii  tini,  p.  54. 
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Teyea. r)      Tethrin,   a   river.   (Pausan.    Attic.    27.)  Tethrin  fl. 
Therapne,  a  town.  (Plin.  IV.  12.)  Therapne. 

Theron,  a  river  which  flowed  in  the  territory  ofTheronfl. 
Gnossus,  (Diod.  Sic.  V.  234.)  is  perhaps  the  Pothe- 
reus   of  Vitruvius.       Triton,    another   stream    also  Triton  fl. 
mentioned  by  Diodorus.  (V.  233.)     Tiresias,  a  place  Tiresias. 
situated  in  the  mountains  according  to  Theophrastus. 
(Hist.  PL  III.  5.)     Tripolus,  a  spot  where  Plutus  Tripoius. 
was  said  by  the   mythologists   to   have   been  born. 
(Diod.  Sic.  V.  343.) 

Arjfji,y)TY)p  fj,sv  riAourov  lyeiWro,  87a  fijacov, 
'laixicp  yjpao'i  fxiysla-',  spury  <p»Aon]T<, 
Ns»w  iv»  ipnroh'jp,  KgrjTrjg  h  ttIovi  §rjy.co — 

Hesiod.  Theogon.  969. 
Cylissus  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  inland  Tyiissus. 
towns  of  Crete,  (IV.  12.)  but  the  real  name  of  the 
spot,  as  we  learn  from  its  coins,  is  Tyiissus s. 

Hydramia,  named  by  Xenion  (ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.Hydramia. 
'T^pafxia,)  is  called  Hydramon  by  the  Periplus. 

Chalcetorium,  (Apollon.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  XaA/oj-  chaiceto- 

/         \  rium. 

TOplOV.) 

Phalanna,  the  birthplace  of  Phaeniades,  a  peripa-  Phaianna. 
tetic  philosopher.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  $d\avva.  et  <fra\<xv- 

vata  *.) 

Pharae,  a  colony  of  the  Messenian  town.  (Steph.  Pharae. 
Byz.  v.  *&apaL) 

CYCLADES  AND  SPORADES. 

The  name  of  Cyclades  was  applied  by  the  ancient 

r  The   coins   of  the   Cretan  tini,  ibid.) 

Tegea  are  known   by  the  epi-  [  There  is  a  unique  coin  of 

graph  TE.  and  TErE.    Sestini,  the  Cretan   Phalanna  with  the 

p.  54.  epigraph  ^AAANNAION.    (Ses- 

s  The  epigraph  is  TTAI2IfiN  tini,  p.  54.) 
in  retrograde  characters.  (Ses- 
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Greeks  to  that  cluster  of  islands  which  encircled 
Delos,  while  that  of  Sporades  served  to  designate 
those  which  were  scattered  through  the  iEgaean  and 
Cretan  seas : 

A*»  8*  'Actjjjj  7rpo>T>jv  a»V«v  Aap^ov,  afk$k  lovccti 
ArJAov  sxvxXwctcivto  xa)  ouvo[xct  KuxAaSrj  slat' 
'PutTict  8'  'AttoAAjww  %o(>ovs  uvayouvw  awacraj, 
'Ap%0fj.£V0ii  y\uxsgou  veov  eiupoc,  evr   Iv  ops<r<nv 
'AvQpunrwv  aiiotvsvQs  xusi  \iyv$Qoyyo;  /xyjIoqv. 
Nrjcroi  8'  eijsnjj  STrooaSsf  irepiTrxfx.fsivoaHrw, 
lov  or   avvspsAoio  oi   ^=poj  eidara»  acrrpa, 
'Typu  vs<pr\  xpamvolo  fi^trapivov  fiopsuo. 

Dionys.  Perieg.  525. 

(Strab.  X.  p.  485.  Plin.  IV.  12.)  Strabo  writes 
that  the  Cyclades  were  at  first  only  twelve  in  num- 
ber, but  were  afterwards  increased  to  fifteen.  These, 
as  we  learn  from  Artemidorus,  were  Ceos,  Cythnos, 
Seriphos,  Melos,  Siphnos,  Cimolos,  Prepesinthos, 
Olearos,  Paros,  Naxos,  Syros,  Myconos,  Tenos,  An- 
dros,  and  Gyaros,  which  last,  however,  Strabo  him- 
self was  desirous  of  excluding,  from  its  being  a  mere 
rock,  as  also  Prepesinthos  and  Olearos.  (X.  p.  485.) 
It  appears  from  the  Greek  historians  that  the 
Cyclades  were  first  inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians, 
Carians,  and  Leleges,  whose  piratical  habits  ren- 
dered them  formidable  to  the  cities  on  the  continent, 
till  they  were  conquered  and  finally  extirpated  by 
Minos.  (Thuc.  I.  4.  Herod.  I.  171.)  These  islands 
were  subsequently  occupied  for  a  short  time  by  Po- 
lycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  and  the  Persians.  (Herod. 
V.  28.)  But  after  the  battle  of  Mycale  they  became 
dependent  on  Athens.  (Thuc.  I.  94.  seq.) 
Deios.  it  is  affirmed  that  Delos,  the  most  celebrated  isle 

of  the  Archipelago,  emerged  suddenly  from  the  sea, 
to  afford  a  resting-place  to  Latona. 
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vHv  yup  to  nocpoiQe  <pogYjToi 
K.vfjuxTso~o~i  ts  AocXog 
TlctVTolonrwv  t*  ave/x-cuv 
'Pnraicriv'    aAAa  Ko/oo  yivo; 
'Ottot  oSuvaicrj  6s/aij  £7T£/3a»V£V, 
A>j  tc'ts  TEO~o~apE$  ootid) 

n^EjU-VCOV   OL7TWpOUO~XV  %QoVlO)V, 

av  8'  £7n  xpuvotoi  o~%z8ov 
T]sTpoc  aSa^avT07re8iAoj 
R/ovse'    evfla  T£j<oj- 

c'  eu8a/jaov  stto^/oito  yevvav. 

Pind.  ap.  Strab.  X.  p.  485. 

Sacra  mari  colitur  medio  gratissima  tellus 
Nereidum  raatri,  et  Neptuno  JEgseo : 
Quam  pius  Arcitenens,  oras  et  littora  circum 
Errantem,  Gyaro  celsa  Myconoque  revinxit, 
Immotamque  coli  dedit,  et  contemnere  ventos. 

Mx.  III.  73. 

(Cf.  Eurip.  Hec.  455.)  It  also  bore  the  several 
names  of  Asteria,  Ortygia,  Cynthia,  and  others  enu- 
merated by  Pliny,  (IV.  12.)  and  Stephanus  Byz.  (v. 
AvjXos.)  Once  fixed  in  its  position,  it  remained  so 
firm  as  to  be  unmoved  even  by  the  shocks  of  earth- 
quakes. (Plin.  IV.  12.)  This  statement  is,  however, 
contradicted  by  Thucydides  and  Herodotus,  who  re- 
port that  a  shock  was  felt  there  before  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  (Thuc.  II.  8.  Herod.  VI.  98.) 

Kjvrjcrto  x.a)  ArjAov  ocxIvyjtov  irsp  soucrtxv. 

(Orac.  ap.  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  525.)  Pindar 
also  says  of  it,  (ap.  Phil.  Jud.  II.  p.  511.) 

X«7p'  u>  Qeodi/.<xTCt,  hmctponXoxxpiov 
IIa»8oj  Axtovc  l(t£ftO§o~TUTW  spvog, 
ITovtou  fluyarrjp,  %J}6vog  ivpslag  axtvrjTOV  Tspu; 
"Av  ts  (Spore)  AaXov  xixXrjo-xovtriv 
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Muxapsg  8*  Iv  'OXyj«,7ra>  ryjXetpuTOv 
Kvuvsag  ^$ovog  ctcrrgov — 

It  appears  from  Thucydides  that  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Homer,  whose  Hymn  to  Delos  he  quotes, 
this  island  was  the  great  rendezvous  of  the  Ionians, 
who  met  there  to  celebrate  a  national  festival  and 
public  games : 

'AAA.'  ore  AyjXco  4»oT/3s,  fj,u\i<TTu  ys  Qupov  Ir£p<p9>]j 
"Ev$a  to<  eXxs^lrcuvsg  'lctovsg  eyspeQovTUi 
2uv  (r<po7criv  TsxseV<n  yvvoa£i  t$  cijv  eg  ayuiuv. 
'  Ev&tx  <rs  TTuyfJ-a^lYj  xa.)  o'p^cttuj  xou  aotir, 
Mv»jcraa=voj  Tep7rou<riv,  otuv  xuSsawcriv  ayaova. 

The  Athenians,  having  obtained  during  the  reign 
of  Pisistratus  possession  of  the  island,  had  removed 
such  of  the  ancient  tombs  as  were  within  view  of  the 
temple,  in  order  to  add  to  the  sanctity  of  the  place ; 
but  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  they 
destroyed  the  whole  that  remained,  and  decreed  for 
the  future  that  all  births  and  deaths  among  the  in- 
habitants should  take  place  in  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Rhenea.  They  instituted  also  a  quinquen- 
nial festival  called  Delia,  which  was  celebrated  with 
great  pomp.  (III.  104.)  A  ship  called  Theoris 
sailed  annually  from  the  Attic  coast  for  Delos  with 
the  mysterious  offerings  of  the  Hyperboreans,  a  dis- 
tant and  unknown  people,  who  worshipped  Apollo 
with  peculiar  veneration.  (Herod.  IV.  33.  Callim. 
H.  in  Del.  281.  Pind.  Olymp.  III.  28.  Pyth.  X. 
47.)  Such  was  the  awe  with  which  even  barbarians 
regarded  this  sacred  island,  that  when  Datis  and 
Artaphernes  approached  it  with  their  fleet  they 
would  not  land  there,  but  passed  on  to  Rhenea. 
They  also  sent  a  herald  to  recall  the  Delians,  who 
had  fled  to  Tenos ;  and  offered  sacrifice  to  the  god, 
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in  which  300  talents  of  frankincense  are  said  to  have 
been  consumed.  (Herod.  VI.  97.)  After  the  Persian 
war,  the  Athenians  established  at  Delos  the  treasury 
of  the  Greeks,  and  ordered  that  all  meetings  relative 
to  the  confederacy  should  be  held  there.  (Thuc.  I. 
96.)  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  purifications  which  the 
island  had  hitherto  undergone,  they  removed  its  en- 
tire population  to  Adramythium,  where  they  ob- 
tained a  settlement  from  the  Persian  satrap,  Phar- 
naces.  (V.  1.)  Here  many  of  these  unhappy  Delians 
were  afterwards  treacherously  murdered  by  order  of 
Arsaces,  an  officer  under  Tissaphernes.  (VIII.  108.) 
Finally,  however,  the  Athenians  restored  those  that 
survived  to  their  country  after  the  battle  of  Amphi- 
polis,  as  they  considered  that  their  ill  success  in  the 
war  proceeded  from  the  anger  of  the  God  on  account 
of  their  conduct  towards  this  unfortunate  people. 
(V.  32.) 

Strabo  writes  that  Delos  became  a  place  of  great 
commercial  importance  after  the  destruction  of  Co- 
rinth, as  the  merchants  who  frequented  that  city 
then  withdrew  to  this  island,  which  afforded  great 
facilities  for  carrying  on  trade  on  account  of  the 
convenience  of  its  port,  its  advantageous  situation 
with  respect  to  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
as  well  as  from  the  great  concourse  of  people  who  re- 
sorted thither  at  stated  times.  (Plin.  IV.  12.  Liv. 
XXXVI.  43.)  The  Romans  especially  favoured  the 
interests  of  the  Delians,  though  they  had  conceded 
to  the  Athenians  the  sovereignty  of  their  island,  and 
the  administration  of  the  temple.  (Polyb.  XXX.  18.) 
But  on  the  occupation  of  Athens  by  the  generals  of 
Mithridates,  they  landed  troops  in  Delos,  and  com- 
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mitted  the  greatest  devastations  there  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inhabitants  refusing  to  espouse  their 
cause.  After  this  calamity  it  remained  in  an  im- 
poverished and  deserted  state.  (X.  p.  486.  Appian. 
Bell.  Mithrid.  c.  28.  Pausan.  Lacon.  23.) 

EI05  ps  TzavToloKTiv  sTi  TrXu^sa^ai  a.Y)T<xig 
*H  A>)toj  (TTrjvaj  jxaTav  aXajo^ivi) 

OuX  CtV  ^YjT0(x6vYjV  TOUOV  gCTTSVOV.     o)  IjOt-S   deiXrjV 

Oacrctig  'EAA^vcuv  vrjycn  7r«pa7rAsojw.ai, 
ArjXog  epYipociy,  to  -KaKai  <refictc.   otye  pot  'Hpij 
ArjTOUf,  aAA'  olxrprjv  t>jv8'  eTtsSrjXB  8/x>jv. 

Antipat.  Thessal.  Anal.  t.  II.  p.  118. 

The  town  of  Delos  was  situated  in  a  plain  wa- 
inopus  fl.  tered  by  the  little  river  Inopus ;  (Strab.  X.  p.  485. 
Trochoei-   Callim.  Hymn.  Del.  206.)  and  a  lake  called  Trocho- 

des  palus.  ,        . 

eides  by  Herodotus,  (II.  170.)  and  Theogms.  (7.) 

4>o7/3e  a.va%,  otb  [J.ev  <ts  S-a.  rexs  Ttorvia.  Ajjtcu, 

'AQaVOCTCCV   XaAAlCTTOl/   67TJ   TpO^OBidsi  A»'jU.V)J, 

Yla.o~ct  [x.ev  s7r\r}G~Qr)  ArtKog  uTtsipsonri 
'08ju%  a.[j.f3poo-lv)c,  sye\u<T(Ts  hi  yalot  7rs\u)ptj, 
Ty}$yi<tev  ds  (BxQvg  novrog  tx\og  TtoXi^g. 

Callimachus  and  Euripides  also  allude  to  it : 

XpVlTCO  8g  TpOyOS<J<TU  7[0tVrj[J.SpQg  SppBS  Xl^VYj. 

Hymn,  in  Del.  261. 

YloSova  ''Aprspiiv  Xo%lctv, 

'A  irupoi.  KyvOiOV  o%8ov  olxsl 

Alfivuv  &'  slXiao-ovcrav  vdcvp 

Kuxvsiov,  sv0a  xvxvog  fxsXcphbg 

Moutraj  $sp<z7ie6si. 

Iph.  Taur.  1097. 

Mount  Cynthus,  from  which  Apollo  derived  the 
name  of  Cynthius,  raised  its  barren  summit  to  a 
considerable  height  above  the  plain.  (Strab.  X.  p. 
485.  Plin.  IV.  12.) 


Cynthus 

mons. 
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*H   01$  £T£  irpWTOV  AyjTW  T3XS,  %(Xg[J.Ct  fipOTolvW, 

KAiv9e7o"a  irgb;  Kuvflou  opoj  jcpavar;  ev)  vyjccu 

AyXcp  ev  ocpQip'JTYi —  Hom.  Hymn.  Apoll.  25. 

It  is  still  called  Monte  Cintio,  and  the  island  Delo 
or  Sdille u.  Rhenea,  which  was  also  named  Cela-  Rhenea 
dussa  and  Artemis,  was  so  near  Delos,  that  Poly-'" 
crates  of  Samos  is  said  to  have  dedicated  it  to  Apollo, 
connecting  it  to  the  latter  island  by  means  of  a 
chain.  (Thuc.  III.  104.)  Strabo  says  the  distance 
which  separates  them  is  four  stadia.  (X.  p.  486.  He- 
rod. VI.  97.  Plin.  IV.  12.) 

O<r<7ov  xcu  'Prjvctiav  ctvix%  e<p'iKa.<rev  'AttoWcdv. 

Theocr.  Idyll.  XVII.  70. 
Na£of,  t  $e  ndpog,  'Prjvaia  ts  7rsTgr}E<r<ra. 

Hom.  Hymn.  Apoll,  44. 

According  to  modern  maps  Rhenea,  which  is  larger 
than  Delos,  is  also  called  Sclili. 

Ceos,  distant  only  five  miles  from  Helena  on  the  Ceos insula. 
Attic  coast,  was  the  most  considerable  of  the  Cy- 
clades.  Pliny  writes  that  it  had  been  torn  from 
Euboea,  (IV.  12.)  and  was  once  500  stadia  in  length  ; 
but  nearly  four  parts  were  carried  away  by  the  sea 
on  the  side  of  Bceotia.  (IV.  12.)  Herodotus  states 
that  it  was  an  Ionian  colony  peopled  from  Attica, 
and  furnished  a  few  ships  both  at  Artemisium  and 
Salamis.  (VIII.  I.  46.)  From  this  island,  as  Varro 
reported,  a  greater  degree  of  elegance  was  introduced 
in  female  dress.  (Plin.  loc.  cit.)  It  once  possessed 
four  towns,  named  Iulis,  Carthasa,  Coressia,  and  Poe- 
essa ;  but  in  Strabo's  time  only  the  two  former  re- 

11  Wheler,  1. 1,  p.  88  ;   Spon,  coins    of  Delos  are  extremely 

1. 1,  p.  176;  Tournefort,  t.  I.  p.  scarce  :   they  are  of  silver,  with 

307  ;    Choiseul  Gouffier,  Voy-  the  inscription  AH.  (Sestini,  p. 

age  Pittores.  t.  I.  p.  63.     The  55.) 

VOL.  III.  D  d 
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mained,  the  population  of  the  others  having  been 
transferred  to  them. 
iuiis.  Iulis   was    situated    on   a  hill   about  twenty-five 

stadia  from  the  sea,  and  is  probably  represented  by 
the  modern  Zea,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  islandx. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  two  of  the  greatest  lyric 
poets  of  Greece,  Simonides  and  his  nephew  Bacchy- 
lides  ;  also  of  Erasistratus  the  physician  and  Ariston 
the  Peripatetic  philosopher.  (Strab.  X.  p.  486.)  It 
is  said  that  the  laws  of  this  town  decreed  that  every 
man  on  reaching  his  sixtieth  year  should  destroy 
himself  by  poison,  in  order  to  leave  to  others  a  suf- 
ficient maintenance.  This  ordinance  is  said  to  have 
been  first  promulgated  when  the  town  was  besieged 
by  the  Athenians  3\  (Strab.  loc.  cit.  Heracl.  Pont. 
Polit.  Frag.  IX.  .Elian.  Var.  Hist.  III.  37-  Steph. 
Byz.  v.  %vXi$.)  Callimachus  alludes  to  this  city  in 
a  pretty  epigram  on  the  Nautilus : 

"Ex  t   eirsaov  nagx  Slvag  TouA<8oc,  ofga  yivcupui 

2o<  Ti  7TSplarK57iT0V  7TCtiyVl0V,  'AptyiVOYj. 

Coressia.  (Scyl.  p.  18.  Anton.  Liber.  1.  Plin.  IV.  12.)  Co- 
ressia,  near  which  was  situated  a  temple  of  Apollo 
Smintheus,  had  been  the  haven  of  Iuiis,  but  it  was 
in  a  deserted  place  in  the  time  of  Strabo.    The  little 

Elixusfl.  river  Elixus  flowed  close  to  the  walls.  (Strab.  loc. 
cit.  Plin.  IV.  12.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Kopiaa-o^,  Ptol.  p. 
88.)  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  near  the  present  port 
of  Zea 7. 

Pceessa.  Poeessa  was  at  no  great  distance  from  Coressia, 


x  Note  to  the  French  Strabo, 
t.  IV.  p.  1  64.  from  a  MS.  tour 
of  Villioson. 

>  The  coins  of  Iuiis  are  abun- 
dant. The  epigraph  is  variously 
written,   IOT  —  IOTA  —  IOTAI. 


and  IOTAIEON.  Sestini,  p.  55. 
z  The  coins  of  Corisia  have 
the  legend  KO — KOP.  and  KO- 
PH2IA  inscribed  on  them.  Ses- 
tini, p.  55. 
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and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  temple  sacred  to  Minerva 
Nedusia,  erected,  as  it  was  said,  by  Nestor  on  his  re- 
turn from  Troy.  (Strab.  loc.  cit.  Plin.  loc.  cit.  Steph. 
Byz.  v.  liot^ea-aa.   Suid.  V.  Ba^vA/^f.) 

Carthaea,  which    still    existed  when    Strabo   and  Canhaea. 
Pliny  wrote,  is  now  called  Poles,  on  the  south-east- 
ern side  of  the  island  a : 

Transit  et  antiquse  Cartheia  mcenia  Ceae. 

Ovid.  Metam.  VII.  368. 

(Cf.  Polyb.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  KapOaia.  Antonin. 
Liber.  1.) 

The  island  of  Cythnus,  situated  a  little  to  thepy*""8 

J  insula. 

south  of  Ceos,  was  a  colony  of  the  Dryopes,  and  sent 
two  ships  to  Salamis.  (Herod.  VIII.  46.  Artemid. 
ap.  Strab.  X.  p.  485.  Dicaearch.  Ins.  27-  Eustath. 
ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  KvQvog.)  There 
was  a  town  of  the  same  name  with  the  island,  (Li v. 
XXXI.  45.)  which  is  now  called  Thermia  b. 

Seriphus,  to  the  south  of  Cythnus,  was  celebrated  Seriphus 

insula. 

in  mythology  as  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable adventures  of  Perseus,  who  changed  Poly- 
dectes,  king  of  the  island,  and  his  subjects,  into  stones, 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  offered  to  his  mother  Danae : 

risgcreuj  more  Tplrov  ci- 

KlvaXlu  ^zpityco 
A«o7<7»  Ts  [Aolpuv  uyoov. 

Pind.  Pyth.  XII.  19. 

Strabo  seems  to  account  for  this  fable  from  the 
rocky  nature  of  the  island.  (X.  p.  487.)     According 

a  See  the  French  Strabo,  t.  essa,  ITOE2.  Sestini,  p.  55. 
IV.  p.  164.  not.     The  coins  of  b  Its  coins  are  inscribed  KT0. 

Cartheea    are   inscribed    KAP —  and  RT0NI.  Sestini,  p.  55. 
KAP0A — KAP0AI.  those  of  Pne- 

r>  2 
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to  Pliny,  it  is  twelve  miles  in  circuit.     In  Juvenal's 
time  state  prisoners  were  sent  there : 

iEstuat  infelix  angusto  limite  mundi, 

Ut  Gyarae  clausus  scopulis,  parvaque  Seripho. 

Sat.  X.  169. 
The  modern  name  is  Serpho  c. 
Meios  in.  Melos,  now  Milo,  is  distant,  according  to  Strabo, 
700  stadia  from  the  cape  Scyllseum,  and  nearly  as 
many  from  the  Dictynnseum  in  Crete.  It  was  first 
inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians,  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  Mr/Ao?,) 
and  afterwards  colonized  by  Lacedaemon  nearly  700 
years,  as  Thucydides  relates,  before  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  (Herod.  VIII.  48.)  This  island  adhered 
to  the  interests  of  that  state  against  the  Athenians, 
and  successfully  resisted  at  first  an  attempt  made  by 
the  latter  to  reduce  it.  (Thuc.  III.  91.)  But  some 
years  after,  the  Athenians  returned  with  a  greater 
force  ;  and  on  the  rejection  of  all  their  overtures,  in  a 
conference  which  the  historian  has  preserved  to  us, 
they  proceeded  to  besiege  the  principal  town,  which 
they  at  length  captured,  after  a  brave  and  obstinate 
resistance.  Having  thus  gained  possession  of  the 
city,  they  with  a  degree  of  barbarity  peculiar  to  that 
age,  but  of  which  Athens  presents  us  the  most  re- 
volting and  frequent  examples,  put  all  the  males  to 
death,  enslaved  the  women  and  children,  and  sent 
500  colonists  into  the  island  d.  (V.  84 — 116.  Strab. 
X.  p.  484.  Diod.  Sic.  XII.  c.  80.  Cf.  Plin.  IV.  12. 
XXXV.  15.  Conon.  c.  36.  ap.  Phot.  p.  445.  Athen. 
I.  6.) 

c  Seriphus  also  has  its  coins  :  imperial  coins  of  this  island  down 

the  inscription  of  which  is  2EPI.  to  the  reign  of  Caracalla.     The 

Sestini,  p.  55.  epigraph  is  sometimes  MAAION 

d  There  are  autonomous  and  and  MHAIflN.  Sestini,  p.  56. 
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Siphnus,  now  Siphanto,  lies  to  the  south-east  ofsipimus 
Seriphus,  and  north-east  of  Melos.  Herodotus  re- 
ports that  it  was  colonized  by  the  Ionians,  (VIII. 
48.)  and  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  Siphnians  as  deriv- 
ing considerable  wealth  from  their  gold  and  silver 
mines.  In  the  age  of  Polycrates  their  revenue  sur- 
passed that  of  all  the  other  islands,  and  enabled 
them  to  erect  a  treasury  at  Delphi  equal  to  those  of 
the  most  opulent  cities;  and  their  own  principal 
buildings  were  sumptuously  decorated  with  Parian 
marble.  Herodotus  states,  however,  that  they  after- 
wards sustained  a  heavy  loss  from  a  descent  of  the 
Samians,  who  levied  upon  the  island  a  contribution 
of  100  talents.  (III.  57.  seq.)  In  Strabo's  time  it 
was  so  poor  and  insignificant  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
proverbs,  S/</>v/ov  da-rpdyaXov  and  *2i<f>vio$  appafZw.  (X.  p. 
484.  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  525.  Hesych.  v.  2/0- 
viog  appafiw.)  Pliny  states  that  it  is  twenty-eight 
miles  in  circuit.  (IV.  12.  Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  £/</w^. 
Hesych.  et  Suid.  v.  Zrfvta&iv.  Diod.  Sic.  Excerpt. 
338.e) 

Cimolus,  now  Argentiera,  or  Kinioli,  is  a  small  cimoius. 
island  situated  between  Melos  and  Siphnus.  (Strab. 
X.  p.  484.  Plin.  IV.  12.)  It  produced  a  kind  of 
fuller's  earth,  which  was  of  great  use  in  whitening 
cloth.  (Theophr.  de  Lapid.  II.  62.  Strab.  loc.  cit.)  Its 
figs  also  were  much  esteemed.  (Amph.  ap.  Athen.  I. 
55.)  It  was  remarked  that  water,  when  placed  in 
certain  caves  in  this  island,  became  as  cold  as  snow, 
though  hot  before.  (Sem.  Del.  ap.  Athen.  III.  96.f) 

e  There  are  coins  of  Siphnus  f  The  epigraph  on  the  coins 

with  inscriptions  in  archaic  re-      of  this  island  is  variously  writ- 
trograde  characters,  which  ap-      ten,  KIMO.    KlMOAf.     Sestini, 
pear  to  be  of  considerable  an-      p.  55. 
tiquity.  Sestini,  p.  56. 
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Prepesin-  Prepesinthus,  which  Artemidorus  named  after  Ci- 
molus,  is  perhaps  Spotiko,  or  JDespotiko,  between 
that  island  and  Antiparo.  (Strab.  X.  p.  485.  Plin. 
IV.  12.) 

oiearusin-  Olearus,  ranked  by  Artemidorus  among  the  Cy- 
clades,  but  excluded  by  Strabo,  (loc.  cit.)  is  supposed 
to  answer  to  Antiparo.  Heraclides  of  Pontus,  who 
is  quoted  by  Steph.  Byz.,  (v.  'ClXiapos,)  stated  that  it 
was  eighteen  stadia  from  Paros.  The  same  writer 
affirmed  that  it  had  been  colonized  by  the  Sidonians. 
(Plin.  IV.  12.) 

Paros  in-  Paros,  now  Paro,  so  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
marble,  was  said  to  have  been  first  peopled  by  the 
Cretans  and  Arcadians.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  Hdpog.)  Its 
early  prosperity  is  evinced  by  the  colonies  it  esta- 
blished at  Thasus  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Helles- 
pont. (Thuc.  IV.  104.  Strab.  X.  p.  487.)  During 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war  we  are  told  that  it  was 
the  most  flourishing  and  important  of  the  Cyclades. 
(Ephor.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Ylapog.  Herod.  V.  28.  seq.) 
After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  it  was  besieged  in 
vain  by  Miltiades  for  twenty-six  days,  and  thus 
proved  the  cause  of  his  disgrace.  (Herod.  VI.  134. 
Ephor.  ap.  Steph.  v.  Ylapog.)  The  Parians,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  historian,  did  not  take  part  with 
the  Persians  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  but  kept  aloof 
near  Cythnus,  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  action. 
(VIII.  67.)  Themistocles,  however,  subsequently 
imposed  upon  them  a  heavy  fine.  (VIII.  112.  Cf. 
Liv.  XXXI.  15.  XXXIII.  30.) 

Olcaron,  niveamque  Paron,  sparsasque  per  aequor 
Cycladas,  et  crebris  legimus  freta  consita  terris. 

;En.  III.  126. 
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The    marble    quarries    were    on    mount    Marpessa.  Marpessa 

1  mons. 

(Steph.  Byz.  v.  Mapiryaaa.) 

Nee  magis  incepto  vol  turn  sermone  movetur, 
Quam  si  dura  silex  aut  stet  Marpesia  cautes. 

Ms.  VI.  470. 

SraXav  Qepsv,  Hup  too 

A/0OU   XS'JKOTSpUV.  PlND.  NEM.   IV.   131. 

Stabunt  et  Parii  lapides,  spirantia  signa — 

Georg.  III.  34. 

Quale  manus  addunt  ebori  decus,  aut  ubi  flavo 
Argentum  Pariusve  lapis  circumdatur  auro. 

^En.  I.  592. 
Urit  me  Glycerae  nitor 
Splendentis  Pario  marmore  purius. 

Hor.  Od.  I.  19,  5. 

(Cf.  Plin.  36,  4.  et  19.)  Paros  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  poet  Archilochus.  (Strab.  X.  p.  487.  Steph. 
Byz.  v.  S^aog.  Cf.  Fabr.  Bibl.  Gr.  t.  II.  p.  107. 
Harl.s) 

Naxos,  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades,  is  said  by  Naxos  in- 
Pliny  to  have  borne  the  several  names  of  Strongyle, 
Dia,  Dionysias,  Sicilia  Minor,  and  Callipolis.  The 
same  writer  states  that  it  is  seventy-five  miles  in 
circuit,  and  twice  the  size  of  Paros.  (IV.  12.)  It 
was  first  peopled  by  the  Carians,  (Steph.  Byz.  v. 
Na£o?,)  but  afterwards  received  a  colony  of  Ionians 
from  Athens.  (Herod.  VIII.  46.)  The  failure  of  the 
expedition  undertaken  by  the  Persians  against  this 
island,  at  the  suggestion  of  Aristagoras,  led  to  the 
revolt  of  the  Ionian  states.  (Herod.  V.  28.)  At  this 
period  Naxos  was  the  most  flourishing  of  the  Cy- 

s  The  silver  coins  of  the  Pa-      PIflN.   with  the   name  of  the 
rians  are  very  scarce ;   the  epi-      magistrate.  Sestini,  p.  56. 
graph  has  the  word  riAPI.  I1A- 

D  d  4 
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clades ;  but  not  long  after,  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Persian  armament  under  Datis  and  Artaphernes, 
who  destroyed  the  city  and  temples,  and  enslaved 
the  inhabitants.  (Herod.  VI.  96.)  Notwithstanding 
this  calamity,  the  Naxeans,  with  four  ships,  joined 
the  Greek  fleet  assembled  at  Salamis,  (VIII.  46.) 
and  were  the  first  of  the  confederates  whom  the 
Athenians  deprived  of  their  independence.  (Thuc.  I. 
98.  137.)  It  appears  from  Herodotus  that  they  had 
already  been  subject  to  that  people  in  the  time  of 
Pisistratus.  (I.  64.)  Naxos  was  further  celebrated 
for  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
born  there : 

Bacchatamque  jugis  Naxon,  viridemque  Donysam — 

JEn.  III.  125. 

(Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Na'jfo.  Cf.  Horn.  Hymn.  Apoll. 
44.  Pind.  Pyth.  IV.  156.  Diod.  Sic.  IV.  61.  V.  50. 
Apollod.  Bibl.  I.  7,  4.  III.  1,  2.)  The  principal  town 
Naxosurbs.was  also  called  Naxos;  there  were  also  two  others 
Nysa.        named  Nysa  and  Tragese  ;   (Steph.  Byz.  vv.  Nvo-ai  et 
Lestiadk    Tpayaia ',)  and  the  village  of  Lestiadae,  mentioned  by 
Aristotle  in    his  treatise  on   the   Naxian  republic. 
(Athen.  VIII.  40.)   The  modern  name  of  this  island 
is  Naxicfi. 
Syros  in-         Syros,  situated  between  Cythnos  and  Rhenea,  was 
celebrated  for  having  given  birth  to  Pherecydes  the 
philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Pittacus.  (Diog.  Laert.  I. 
§.  119.  Strab.  X.  p.  487.)    It  is  singular  that  Strabo 
should  affirm  that  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  Sy- 
ros is  pronounced  long,  whereas  Homer,  in  the  pas- 
sage which  he  quotes,  has  made  it  short : 

h  The  medals  of  Naxos  are      the  magistrate  on  those  of  sil- 
not   common;    the   legend    is      ver.  Sestini,  p.  56. 
NA.  NAEI.  with   the    name  of 
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'OpTvylris  xuQvirspQcV,  §9i  Tg07rai  yjeXioio, 
Outj  7repi7rXrj0^  Aj'ijv  toVov   aXX'  ayaflij  jU.ev, 
Eu/3oxoj,  eujU-rjAoj,  oJv07rA*)S^,  7ro\v7rvgos' 
Tlelvi)  8*  owi-ore  Srjjaov  scep^erou,  ooSe  tjj  aXX)j 
Noutrof  £7rt  crruy?^  itzXstou  SeiAoiffj  fipOToloriv' 
'AAA'  ore  yjj£ao~xcoo~j  ttoAii/  Kara  i^uA'  avSpamuv, 
'EA0cov  apyvpoTofcog  ' AttoWwv  'Apri^^t  £uv, 
Off  ayavoij  /3sAeecrcriv  l7ro»p^o/x.svoj  xaTe7Te<pvsv. 
"Ev9a  Sua;  7toAj=j,  8/^;a  8e  crimen  7t«vt«  SsSacrrai. 

Od.  O.  402. 

(Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Si^.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  loc. 
Christod.  Ecphr.  351.  Anthol.  t.  III.  p.  174.)  Syros, 
now  Si/ra,  is  said  by  Pliny  to  be  twenty  miles  in 
circumference.  (IV.  12.) 

Myconus,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  east  of  Delos,  Myconus 
is  described  by  Athenaeus  as  a  poor  and  barren 
island ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  consequently 
rapacious,  and  fond  of  money.  (I.  14.)  Strabo  re- 
ports that  they  lost  their  hair  at  an  early  age; 
whence  the  name  of  Myconion  was  proverbially 
used  to  designate  a  bald  person  : 

Myconi  calva  omnis  juventus. 

Donat.  ad  Ter.  Hecyr.  Act.  III.  Sc.  4. 

It  was  also  said  that  the  giants  whom  Hercules  had 
conquered  lay  in  a  heap  under  the  island;  a  fable 
which  gave  rise  to  another  saying,  (pia  MvKavog,)  ap- 
plied to  those  authors  who  confusedly  mixed  toge- 
ther things  which  ought  to  have  been  treated  of  se- 
parately. (X.  p.  487-  Cf.  Plut.  Symp.  I.  2.  t.  VIII. 
p.  434.  Zenob.  Cent.  V.  17.  Apollod.  I.  6,  2.  Steph. 
Byz.  v.  MvKovog.)  This  island  is  mentioned  by  Thu- 
cydides,  III.  29.   and  Herodotus,  VI.  118.     Pliny 
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Dimastus.  assigns    to  it    a   mountain    named    Dimastus.   (IV. 
12.')    Scylax  states  that  it  had  two  towns,  (p.  22.) 
Errantem,  Gyaro  celsa  Myconoque  revinxit — 

Mt&.  III.  76. 

The  modern  name  of  the  island  is  MyconiK 
Mik°sin"  Tenos,  now  Tine,  was  also  called  Hydrussa,  from 
the  abundance  of  its  springs.  Pliny  says  it  is  fifteen 
miles  long,  and  the  same  distance  from  Delos.  (IV. 
12.)  Near  the  town  was  situated  a  temple  of  Nep- 
tune, held  in  great  veneration,  and  much  frequented 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  isles,  who 
came  thither  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  god.  (Strab.  X. 
p.  487.  Cf.  Philoctor.  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  p. 
18.  Tacit.  Ann.  III.  63.)  Here  were  to  be  seen 
also  the  tombs  of  the  sons  of  Boreas,  slain  by  Her- 
cules : 

''AQXxv  yap  risAjao  IzZouttotos  a\J/  aviovra; 
TijVca  sv  a^ipvTYj  netpvev,  xai  a^rpaTO  yaiav 
'Aft®'  avTolc,  GTY}\ag  rz  Suco  xotQvnspQev  sVey£sv, 
r£tv  sTEgY},  Sol[a(3o$  TegiaHTioy  uvlpuvi  AsuVcrsiv, 
Kivura*  fyrjevrog  vtto  7tvgj*;  Bopeao. 

Afoll.  Rhod.  1. 1304. 

Tenus  is  further  noticed  by  Herodotus,  IV.  33.  VI. 
97.  VIII.  82.  Thucydides,  VIII.  69.  Aristotle  ap. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  Tyvos,  and  Livy,  XXXVI.  21. l 
Androsin-  Andros,  which  retains  its  name,  bore  also  several 
other  appellations,  enumerated  by  Pliny,  IV.  12. 
According  to  this  writer  it  is  ten   miles  from  the 

'   So  called  apparently  from  '  For  an  inscription  relative 

its  two  summits.  Wheler's  Tra-  to  Tenus,  see  a  Memoir  of  Vil- 

vels,  p.  191.  loison,  in  the  Acad,  des  Inscr. 

k    Its   coins    are   extremely  et    Bell.    Lettr.    vol.    XLVII. 

scarce.  The  epigraph  is  MTKO.  Mem.  p.  329. 
andMTKONION.   Sestini,  p.56. 


sula. 
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promontory  of  Geraestus,  and  thirty-nine  from  Ceos. 
The  Andrians,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  were 
compelled  to  join  the  armament  of  Xerxes ;  and 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis  they  were  called  upon 
by  Themistocles,  at  the  head  of  an  Athenian  squa- 
dron, to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  contribu- 
tion :  this  demand  they  declared  themselves  unable 
to  comply  with,  observing,  that  they  were  close  be- 
set by  the  two  deities  Poverty  and  Want,  which 
never  quitted  the  island.  And  Themistocles,  after 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  reduce  them  by  force,  with- 
drew to  Euboea.  (VIII.  111.  121.)  We  learn  how- 
ever from  Thucydides  that  the  island  was  subse- 
quently reduced,  and  rendered  tributary  to  the 
Athenians.  (II.  55.  IV.  42.  VII.  57.) 

In  the  Macedonian  war,  Livy  relates  that  the 
town  was  taken  by  Attalus  and  the  Romans. 
(XXXI.  45.)  The  same  historian  mentions  a  port 
called  Gauraleon,  which  seems  to  be  the  Gaurion  of  Gam-aieon 

sive  Gau- 

Xenophon.  (Hell.  I.  4,  10.  Cf.  Diod.  Sic.  XIII.  c.  rionportus. 
69-)     Other  passages  relative  to  this  island  will  be 
found  in  Pausanias  Phoc.Terent.Andr.  Act.V.  Sc.  4. 
Ovid.  Metam.  XIII.  649-  Conon.  Narrat.  XLI.  ap. 
Phot.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  "Avfyo?. 

Gyarus,  the  last  of  the  Cyclades  enumerated  byGyarusin- 
Artemidorus,  is   probably   the   islet  which   Homer Sl 
calls  Gyrse,  or  Gyraea : 

Tvpycriv  fj,h  TtpSiTu  IlpotrsiSacwv  £7tsXot.<7<rB 

Od.  A.  500. 

"HXacre  Tupa'iYjV  tte't^v,  uno  Ss  e<r%t<rev  aunijv 

K«l  TO  jMSV  ClVToQl  [JislvS,  TO   8'  TpU^OJ  e[^7TS<j£  "Kovroa — 

Ibid.  507. 
So  wretched  and  poor  was  this  barren  rock,  inha- 
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bited  only  by  a  few  fishermen,  that  they  deputed 
one  of  their  number  to  Augustus,  who  was  at  Co- 
rinth, after  the  battle  of  Actium,  to  petition  that 
their  taxes,  which  amounted  to  150  drachmae,  might 
be  diminished,  as  they  were  unable  to  raise  more 
than  100.  (Strab.  X.  p.  485-6.) 

It  became  subsequently  notorious  as  the  spot  to 
which  criminals  or  suspected  persons  were  banished 
by  order  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Aude  aliquid  brevibus  Gyaris,  et  carcere  dignum — 

Juven.  Sat.  I.  73. 

Ut  Gyarae  clausus  scopulis,  parvaque  Seripho. 

Sat.  X.  170. 

(Cf.  Tacit.  III.  68.  69-  IV.  30.)  Pliny  estimates  its 
circumference  at  twelve  miles.  (IV.  12.  Cf.  Philostr. 
Vit.  Apollon.  VII.  8.  Antig.  Caryst.  c.  21.  Steph. 
Byz.  v.  Tvapog.  iElian.  Hist.  An.  V.  14.  Arrian.  IV. 
4.)     The  modern  name  is  Ghioura. 

SPORADES. 

The  Greeks  comprised  under  the  name  of  Spo- 
rades  the  numerous  islands  scattered  around  the  Cy- 
clades,  with  which  in  fact  several  of  them  are  inter- 
mixed, and  those  also  which  lay  towards  Crete  and 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  (Strab.  X.  p.  484.  Scyl.  Pe- 
ripl.  p.  18.  Dionys.  Perieg.  525.  Plin.  IV.  12.)  The 
Thera.  most  celebrated  of  these  was  Thera,  now  Santoria, 
situated,  according  to  Strabo,  about  700  stadia  from 
the  Cretan  coast,  and  nearly  200  in  circumference. 
It  was  said  by  mythologists  to  have  been  formed  in 
the  sea  by  a  clod  of  earth  thrown  from  the  ship 
Argo,  and  on  its  first  appearance  obtained  the  name 
ofCalliste.  (Plin.  IV.  12.) 
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xa),  Actxsfiui- 

ixovlcuv  fj.i%QevTe$  oivdpcbv 
"HSetrjy,  sv  wots  KuX~ 

Xnrrotv  ctTTcpxr/Gav  xpovco 
Nao-ov.  Pind.  Pyth.  IV.  457. 

It  was  first  occupied  by  some  Phoenicians,  but  sub- 
sequently colonized  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
settled  there  the  descendants  of  the  Minyae,  after 
they  had  been  expelled  from  Lemnos  by  the  Pelasgi. 
The  colony  was  headed  by  Theras,  a  descendant  of 
Cadmus,  and  maternal  uncle  of  Eurysthenes  and 
Procles,  kings  of  Sparta,  who  transmitted  his  name 
to  the  island.  (Herod.  IV.  147.  Pausan.  Lacon.  1. 
Callim.  ap.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  347.  XVII.  p.  837.  Apol- 
lon.  Rhod.  IV.  1763.  Pind.  Pyth.  IV.  76.  seq.)  Se- 
veral generations  after  this  event  a  colony  was  led 
into  Africa  by  Battus,  a  descendant  of  the  Minyae, 
who  there  founded  the  city  of  Cyrene,  about  630 
B.  C.  (Herod.  IV.  150.  seq.  Pind.  Pyth.  IV.  10. 
Callim.  Hymn.  Apoll.  v.  76.)  This  island  appears 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  submarine 
fire,  as  well  as  that  of  Therasia,  which  is  contiguous,  Therasia 

#  .  insula. 

and,  according  to  Pliny,  was  torn  from  it.  The  same 
writer  adds,  that  two  islets,  named  Automate  and  Automate, 

Hiera, 

Hiera,  subsequently  rose  between  them  ;  and  in  his  Thia  in- 
time  a  third,  called  Thia.  (IV.  12.  Cf.  Strab.  I.  57. " 
Senec.   Nat.  Quaest.  VI.  21.  Plin.  II.  87.)     These 
rocks  are  nowT  called  Micra  Caimeni,  Neo  Caimeni, 
and  Palaio  Caimeni.     Therasia  retains  its  name. 

Anaphe,  now  Anphio,  lies  to  the  east  of  Thera.  Anaphe 

t  i  a  r>  insula. 

It  was  so  named,  as  Apollonius  reports,  irom  the 
circumstance  of  Apollo  having  appeared  there  to  the 
Argonauts  in  a  storm  : 
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'Ava$>]V  Is  xs,  AitrcaSa  vrjcrov 

Argon.  IV.  1717. 
A  temple  was  in  consequence  erected  to  him  under 
the  name  of  iEgletes  in  the  island.  (Strab.  X.  p 
484.) 

AJyAJjTijv  'Avatprjv  ts  Aaxwvi'Si  ye/rcva  0r;pij. 

Callim.  Frag.  ap.  ednd. 

(Conon.  Narrat.  XLIX.  ap.  Phot.  Orph.  Argon.  1354. 
Cf.  Athen.  IX.  63.  Cf.  Plin.  IV.  12.  Steph.  Byz.  v. 

Avoi(f)V].) 

Meiamii         ft  js  probable  that  the   Melantian  rocks,  where 

scopuli.  x 

Apollo  appeared  to  the  Argonauts,  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  island  or  its  vicinity  : 

AjjtojSij,  Tuvrj  hi  kut  ovpctvov  'ixso  xsrpac 
'Pifx^a  MsXaVTJOuj  aoir/xoos,  a»  t'  Ivi  7tovtco 
'Hvrar   doitxwv  S=  ju,i>]j  s@'j7repQzv  ogouvac, 
AefciTepr)  ^purreiov  aveo"p^e9ff  u\|/o3»  to£ov 
M.cxp[xupert  §'  uTtzXct^s  /3joD  wspj  7tocvtoQzv  aiyAij. 

Argon.  IV.  1706. 

ios  insula.  North  of  Thera  is  Ios,  where,  according  to  some 
accounts,  Homer  was  interred.  (Strab.  X.  p.  484. 
Plin.  IV.  12.)  It  was  also  said  that  the  poet's  mo- 
ther was  a  native  of  this  island.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  "log. 
Eustath.  ad  II.  H.)     The   modern   name  is  JSrwm. 

sidnus  in-  More  to  the  west  lies  Sicinos,  now  Sikino,  but  pre- 
viously called  (Enoe,  from  the  quantity  of  wine  it 
produced : 

Kot)  tov  jx=v  ec  OIvo/jjv  eputruvTO, 

ripotrdsVj  Strap  Si'xivov  ys  fj,:S6<TTsgov  uvbrfifuTuv, 

m  Voyage  Pittoresque  de  la  tion  IH.  IHT.  IHTON.  with  the 
Grece,  c.  2.  p.  20.  The  coins  additional  word  OMHPOS.  Ses~ 
of  this  island  bear  the  inscrip-      tini,  p.  55. 


sula, 
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Nrjfrov  snixxT^geg,  iZixlvov  aVo,  to'v  p«  Ooavr* 
Nijiaj  Oivo/>]  NujU,<p>]  texsv  suv>]0£ja'a. 

AroLL.  Argon.  I.  623. 

(Cf.  Strab.  X.  p.  484.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  E/k^vo?.  Plin. 
IV.  12.)  Allusion  is  made  to  it  in  a  fragment  of 
Solon,  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laert. 

Eojv  8^  tot   lyoo  QoXsyuvlpiog,  r)  2»x»v/T»]f 
Avtj  y  'ASrjvalou,  Ttct-Tpfi  ccpei^ixpevo;. 

Pholegandrus,  named  in  the  same  passage  of  the  Phoiegan- 
poet,  is  a  small  island  a  little  to  the  south-west  of 
Sicinus.     It  was  so  barren  and  rocky  that  Aratus 
called  it  the  iron  isle  : 

,QI  AyjtoI,  <tv  [/.sveig  ^btol  triSjjpsn}  tpoXsyavftpcp 

AsiXyj,  >j  Tuapov  TrccpsXsvvsai  aiiTi^'  6y.olr)v. 

(ap.  Strab.  X.  p.  485.) 

Nijcroi  sprifjuxicii,  TpvQeec  %S6vog,  ag  xsKcu^nvog 

ZcwoTjjp  Alyctlou  x6[/.a.Tog  eifTog  £%eJ> 
2»<pvov  lj!A<|U^<7a<r0e,  xa)  atr^ju-jjpav  <I>oAeyav5pov, 

TA>jM.ovej,  ap^anjv  t  wAs<7«t'  ctyhoctyv' 
ri  p  Vjxxg  eotoafccv  eov  tqottov  r\  tvots  xasivy) 

ArjAoj,  Ipij^aiou  dal^ovog  ap^afxevYi. 

Antipat.  Thessal.  Anal.  t.  II.  p.  119. 

(Cf.  Solon.  Frag.  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  p.  28.  Steph.  Byz. 
v.  ^oXeyavhpog.)     The  modern  name  is  Policandro. 
Kardiotissa,  which  lies  between  it  and  Sicinus,  is 
probably  the  Lagusa  of  Strabo,  X.  p.  484.  Steph.  Lagusa  in- 
Byz.  v.  Aayovaa.  Eustath.  II.  B.  p.  306. 

Polino,  to  the  west  of  Pholegandros,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Polysegos  of  Pliny,  IV.  12.  ?°§*f08 

To  the  east  of  Sicinos,  Raclia  probably  represents 
Donysia,  or  Donysa,  alluded  to  by  Virgil :  Donysa  in- 

sula. 

Bacchatamque  jugis  Naxon,  viridemque  Donysam. 

Mn.  III.  125. 
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Schinussa 
insula. 


Nicasia, 

Phacussa 

insulee. 


Amorgos 
insula. 


Arcesine. 

VEgialus. 

Minoa. 


Cinarus 
insula. 
Letandros, 
Odia,  Le- 
binthus  in- 
sulae. 


Astypaleea 
insula. 


Marmoreamque  Paron,  viridemque  allapsa  Donysam, 
iEginamque  simul,  sementiferamque  Seriphum. 

Ciris  v.  476. 

(Cf.  Tacit.  Ann.  IV.  30.  Mel.  II.  7.  Plin.  IV.  12. 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  Aovovaia.) 

Schinussa,  named  by  Pliny  (IV.  12.)  and  Steph. 
Byz.,  (v.  S^/voyo-o-a,)  is  Skinosa,  to  the  east  of  Do- 
nysa. 

We  then  reach  Nicasia,  now  Caro,  and  Phacussa, 
Gaiphonisi.  (Plin.  IV.  12.  Steph.  Byz.  vv.  NiKaaia, 

<PaK0V<T<ra.) 

Amorgos,  which  still  retains  its  name,  is  a  more 
considerable  island,  situated  to  the  east  of  Nicasia ; 
according  to  Scylax  (Peripl.  p.  22.)  and  Steph.  Byz. 
(v.  "Afjiopyos)  it  contained  three  towns,  named  Arce- 
sine, iEgialus,  and  Minoa.  The  former  yet  preserves 
its  name,  and  stands  on  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  island.  iEgialus  is  perhaps  Pto  S.  Anna.  Mi- 
noa was  the  birthplace  of  Simonides,  an  Iambic  poet, 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  (X.  p.  487.)  Suidas,  (III.  315.) 
Eustathius,  (ad  Dion.  Perieg.  p.  76.)  and  others.  (Cf. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  398.)  Amorgus  gave  its 
name  to  a  peculiar  linen  dress  manufactured  in  the 
island.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  "Apopyos.  Pausan.  Lex.  Attic, 
ap.  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  p.  76.) 

Around  Amorgos  we  may  notice  Cinara,  now  Ki- 
nara,  (Plin.  IV.  12.  Athen.  II.  p.  71)  Letandros, 
perhaps  Stenosa  Odia,  (Plin.  loc.  cit.)  and  Lebin- 
thus  Levita.  (Strab.  X.  p.  487.) 

Dextra  Lcbintlios  erat,  foecundaque  melle  Calymne. 

Ovid.  Metam.  VIII.  222. 
(Cf.  Art.  Amand.  II.  81.) 

More  to  the  south  is  Astypalaea,  now  Stanpalia, 
which  is  88  miles  in  circuit,  and  distant,  as  Pliny 
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reports,  125  miles  from  Cadistus  in  Crete.  (IV.  12.) 
Strabo  informs  us  it  contained  a  town  of  the  same 
name.  (X.  p.  488.)  It  is  said  that  hares  having  been 
introduced  into  this  island  from  Anaphe,  it  was  so 
overrun  with  them,  that  the  inhabitants  were  under 
the  necessity  of  consulting  the  oracle,  which  advised 
their  hunting  them  with  dogs ;  in  one  year  6000  are 
said  to  have  been  caught.  (Hegesandr.  Delph.  ap. 
Athen.  IX.  63.) 

Dextra  Lebinthos  erat  silvisque  umbrosa  Calymne, 
Cinctaque  piscosis  Astypala?a  vadis. 

Ovid.  Arnd.  Amat.  II.  81. 

(Cf.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  ' '  Aarwrafoua.  (Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  I. 
185.  et  II.  868.) 

A  little  to  the  north-east  of  Astypalaea  was  Tra-  Tragia  in- 
gia,  now  Tragonisi,  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  (I. 
116.)   Plutarch,  (Vit.  Pericl.)  Pliny,  (IV.  12.)  and 
Stephanus  Byz.  (v.  Tpayou'a.)     Hippuris  is  Hermo-  Hipmms 
nisi,  situated  between  Tragia  and  Anape : 

ToTcn  8s  Tij  27ropaSa)v  /3anj  uith  To^p'  hpaavSr] 
Nrjtroj  ISsTv,  oXryrjj  'iTrxovplfiog  avrlu  vy)<rov. 

Apoll.  Argon.  IV.  1711. 

(Cf.  Schol.  ad  loc.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'ItntovpiaKog,  Pliny, 

IV.  12.)     Pliny  names  besides  these,  Camina,  Azi-Camina, 

.  .  .       Azibintha, 

bintha,  Lanise,  Lea,  Ascania,  Platea,  and  Techedia.  Lanise, 

.      _ ,.  ~  Lea,  Asca- 

Nearer  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  Strabo  places  Telos,  nia,  piatea, 

.    .  Techedia 

a  long  and  narrow  island,  rising  high  above  the  sea,  insula;. 
opposite  to  Cnidus.    Its  circumference  is  140  stadia,  suia. 
and   it   has   a  good  roadstead.  (X.  p.  488.)     This 
island  was  also  noted  for  a  particular  ointment  made 
there.  (Plin.  IV.  12.  XIII.  2.)     According  to  Hero- 
dotus, the  ancestor  of  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  was  a 
native  of  Telos.  (VII.  153.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  TijAo?.) 
The  modern  name  is  EpisJeopia. 
vol. in.  e  e 
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Chaida  in-  Chalcia,  80  stadia  from  Telos,  and  800  from  Asty- 
palaea,  possessed  a  town  of  the  same  name,  as  also 
a  port,  and  a  temple  of  Apollo.  (Strab.  X.  p.  488. 
Cf.  Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  38.  Thuc.  VIII.  41.  Theophr. 
Hist.  Plant.  VIII.  3.  Pomp.  Mel.  II.  7.  Plin.  IV.  12- 
XVII.  2.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  XoAk/?.)  It  is  now  called 
Karki,  and  sometimes  Caravin. 

Nisyrus  The  Nisyrus  of  Homer,  (II.  B.  676.)  now  NisarL 

insula.  ... 

is  about  sixty  stadia  north  of  Telos.  Strabo  de- 
scribes it  as  a  lofty  and  rocky  isle,  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name ;  a  port,  some  warm  baths,  and  a 
temple  of  Neptune.  Mythologists  pretended  that 
this  island  had  been  separated  from  Cos  by  Nep- 
tune, in  order  that  he  might  hurl  it  against  the 
giant  Polybotes.  (Strab.  X.  p.  488.  Apollod.  I.  6,  2. 
Pausan.  Attic.  2.  Steph.  Byz.  v.  N/o-vpo<r.) 

Stephanus  places  in  Nisyrus  a  town  named  Argos. 

(v.  "Apyo$.)     Herodotus  informs  us   that   the   Nisy- 

rians   were   subject   to  Artemisia,   queen   of  Caria. 

(VII.  99.) 

Carpathus       Carpathus,  now  Scar  panto,  which  gave  its  name 

insula.  ^  .  .  •  i         i  *       •   i         i 

to  the  Carpathian  sea,  is  a  more  considerable  island, 
200  stadia  in  circumference,  and  situated  between 
Crete  and  Rhodes,  from  which  latter  it  is  distant 
fifty  miles.  (Plin.  IV.  12.) 

O'j   8'    CtgtX   NltTDgOV   T     sl^OV,    Kpa7TCtQoV  TS,    K«0"0V   TS, 

Kai  KaJv,  EjVpVTTuXoto  ttoKw,  vrjirovg  ts  KaXuSvaj' 

Twv  au  tpsifaTnros  ts  xui '  AvTj<£of  ^yrj<ra<rdy)V, 

®e<r<Tahoij  vie  luoo,  'HpaxAsiSao  avaxroj.  II.  B.  676. 

KocpwaSoi  avQ'  sre'pa>#<,  kot)  %6<pov,  kyyuQi  8'  ctuTYjS 

KpijTrj  Ti^Biraa —  DlONYS.  PeuieG.  500. 

Strabo  states  it  contained  four  towns,  the  principal 

"  Dapper's  Travels,  p.  19.  161.  ]  64. 
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one  of  which  was  called  Nisyrus.  (X.  p.  489.   Scyl.  Nisyrus 

p.  38.)     Ptolemy  calls  the  southern  promontory  of 

the    island  Thoantium,   the    northern,   Ephialtium. Thoantium 

r  prom. 

(p.   92.)  Ephialtium 

vr  '  prom. 

Casus,  according  to  Strabo,  is  70  stadia  from  Car- Casus  in- 
pathus,  and  250  from  cape  Sammonium  in  Crete; 
and  he  estimates  its  circumference  at  80  stadia.  (Cf. 
Plin.  IV.  12.)  There  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  ; 
and  around  the  island  several  smaller  ones,  called 
the  Casian  isles.  (Strab.  loc.  cit.)  It  was  once  called 
Astrabe.  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  Kdaog.  Plin.  IV.  12.)  The 
modern  name  is  Caso.  Strabo  informs  us  that  geo- 
graphers could  not  certify  what  isles  Homer  meant 
to  designate  by  the  name  of  Calydnae ;  but  the  ge-Caiydnae 
nerally  received  opinion  was  that  he  alluded  to  Ca- 
lymna,  now  Calimna,  and  some  minor  isles  which 
lie  around  it.  (X.  p.  488.)  Herodotus,  who  also 
speaks  of  the  Calydnians,  says  they  were  subject  to 
Artemisia.  (VII.  99-  Cf.  Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  38.  Diod. 
Sic.  V.  c.  54.  Lycophr.  25.)  Calymna,  as  well  asCaiymna 
the  neighbouring  isles,  was  celebrated  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  honey : 

Dextra  Lebinthos  erat  fcecundaque  melle  Calymne. 

Ovid.  Metam.  VIII.  222. 

(Cf.  Strab.  X.  p.  489-  Steph.  Byz.  v.  KaXvha  et  K«- 
Xv^va.  Suid.  et  Etym.  M.  v.  Kakv^vog.) 

Our  description  of  the  Grecian  islands  here  ter- 
minates, since  those  which  are  situated  in  the  Ica- 
rian  sea,  together  with  Samos,  Cos,  and  Rhodes,  be- 
long to  Asia  Minor. 
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N.  B.  The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  volume,  the  figures  to  the 
page.  The  Greek  ethnic  of  each  town  or  place  has  been  sub- 
joined where  there  was  authority  for  it. 


Ab«,  ii.  1 86. 

A/3a<,  'A{3a7o<;. 
Abantes,  ii.  121. 
Abantia,  i.  65. 
Abantis  regio,  i.  65. 
Abdera,  i.  308. 
"A/38r)(3a,  'A/3§7jpjTi}$. 
Abia,  iii.  141. 
Acacesium,  iii,  336. 
'AKaxrjcriov,  'AKaKYi(Tio<;. 
Acacesius  collis,  iii.  336. 
Academia,  ii.  344. 
Acanthius  mons,  ii.  99. 
Acanthus  Maced.  i.  261. 
Axai/Ooi;,  '  AkolvBioi;. 

• Athaman.  ii.  99. 

Aearnania,  ii.  1. 
Acarnanes,  ii.  3. 
Ace,  iii.  340. 
Acesae,  i.  279. 
'A/cecraf,  ' AKtrrouos. 
Acesamenae,  i.  279. 
'AKi.irafA.ivai,  'AKeo-afAeviot;. 
Achaeorum  portus,  iii.  140. 
Achaia  Thessal.  i.  397. 

Pelop.  iii.  38. 

fons,  iii.  151. 

Cret.  iii.  391. 

Acharnae,  ii.  401. 
'Ayjxpvai,  ' '  Ayjxpvev^. 
Acharnicse  porta;,  ii.  313. 
Acharrae,  i.  419. 
1  AKappa,  'AKappaTot;. 


Achelous  fl.  Acarn.  ii.  20. 

Thess.  i.  440. 

—  Arcad.  iii.  338. 

Acherdus,  ii.  409. 
'A^ep^ovt;,  'Ayjep^ova-ioi;. 
Acheron  fluvius  Epir.  i.  1 1 1 . 

Elid.  iii.  113. 

Acherusia  palus,  i.  112. 
Achilleius  portus,  iii.  190. 
Achradus,  ii.  409. 
'Axpahovi;,  ' A%pa$ovcrtoi;. 

Acidas   vel  Acidon   fluvius,  iii. 

"5; 

Acontisma,  i.  299. 

Acontium  Eub.  ii.  145. 
Arcad.  iii.  350. 

'Akovtiov,  'Akwtioi;,  et  '  Akovticvi;. 
Acontius    mons    et    fluvius,   ii. 

250. 
Acrae,  ii.  88. 
Acraephia,  ii.  255. 
'Axpaupia,  ' Ai<pai<pia7o<;,  et  'Axpal- 

(ptOi. 

Acragas  Mto\.  ii.  88. 

Eub.  ii.  145. 

Acrathos  promontorium,  i.  261. 
Acriae,  iii.  194. 

Acritas  promont.  iii.  138. 
Acroceraunii  montes,  i.  94. 
Acroceraunium    promontorium 

»■  94-. 
Acrocorinthus,  iii.  24. 

Acrolissus,  i.  42. 
K  3 
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Acropolis,  ii.  88. 
Acrorea  regio  iii.  93. 
Acrothoum     vel     Acrothoi,     i. 

260. 
'AnpoOwoi,    'Ai<po9uo<;    et    'AKpaQul- 

T1JS. 

Acrurium  raons  postea  Galate, 

ii.  158. 
Acte  regio  Chalcid.  i.  257. 


Pelop.  iii.  34. 


Actium,  ii.  8. 
'  Akziov,  '  Aktio$. 
Acyphas,  ii.  103. 
ad  Aquas,  i.  282. 

—  Cephalon,  i.  282. 

—  Decimum,  i.  281. 

—  Duodecimum,  i.  281.  332. 

—  Dianam  Illyr.  i.  82. 
■ ■    Epir.  i.  154. 

—  Fines,  i.  282. 

—  Genusum,  i.  82. 

—  Herculem,  i.  282. 

—  Novas,  i.  82. 

—  Quintum,  i.  83. 
yEa  fons,  i.  234. 

urbs,  i.  448. 

yEane,  i.  201. 

yEantium      promontorium,      i. 

425- 
yEdepsus,  ii.  130. 

Ai  Svji^o?,  Al$/j\pio<;. 

yEgae  Maced.  quae  et  Edessa, 

i.  226. 

Chalcid.  i.  247. 

Locr.  ii.  120. 

Eub.  ii.  130. 

Ach.  iii.  59. 

Alyai,  AlyaToq. 

yEgaea,  i.  220. 

yEgseum  mare,  i.  6. 

yEgaleos  mons,  ii.  355. 

yEgeleon,  i.  441. 

yEgestsei,  i.  198. 

yEgialus,  iii.  38. 

urbs  Amorg.  ins.  iii. 

416. 
yEgiae,  iii.  217. 
yEgila,  iii.  225. 


yEgilia  insula  Eub.  ii.  140. 

Lacon.  iii.  200. 

dem.  Attic,  ii.  373. 

AlyiXtac,  AlyiXiebi;. 
yEgilips,  ii.  47. 
yEgilodes  sinus,  iii.  225. 
yEgina  insula,  iii.  275. 

civitas,  iii.  280. 

Aiyiva,  A\yiyt\Ttfr. 
yEginium,  i.  355. 
Alyivioi/,  Alyivitv^. 

yEgira,  iii.  57. 

A'lyeipa,  AlyapdrYji;. 
yEgireus,  ii.  47. 
yEgirusa,  ii.  440. 
Alyapovaa,  Aiyeipowrtoi;. 
yEgitium,  ii.  90. 
yEgium,  iii.  63. 
A\yiov,  Alyievi. 
yEgonea,  i.  440. 
Alycivaa,  Alyuvevi;. 
yEgospotami  fluvius,  i.  330. 
yEgosthenae,  ii.  437. 
yEgostis,  ii.  1 20. 
A'lyacrTu;,  Alycc&Thrji;. 
^Egys,  iii.  224. 

Aiyvs,  Alyvrv^. 

yElea,  i.  283. 
yEnarium,  iii.  63. 
yEnea  Acarn.  ii.  30. 
Maced.  i.  242. 

Atveia,  A\vf.ia,vt\c,. 
yEnianes,  i.  446. 
yEnianum  sinus,  i.  435. 
yEnion  promontorium,  i.  243. 
yEnos  Thrac.  i.  319. 
Alvo*;,  A'ukh;. 

Thess.  urbs  et  fluvius,  i. 

396- 
yEnyra,  1.  334. 

yEoles,  i.  24. 

yEolis,  ii.  183. 

yEpea  Messen.  iii.  139. 

Cret.  iii.  391. 

yEpyti  tumulus,  iii.  311. 
yErae,  i.  279. 

Alpai,  AlpocTot;. 
yEropus  mons,  i.  10 1. 
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uEson  fluvius,  i.  215. 

vel  iEsonia,  i.  434. 

A'ictuy,  Alaamo$. 

Mstr&\,  i.  273. 

iEstraeum,  Asterium,  et  Astraea, 

i.  273. 
^syme  vel  (Esyme,  i.  297. 
Ala-v/M],  Alov[iu7o$. 
iEthalidse,  ii.  408. 
AWaXibat,  Al6aXlZf^. 

iEthea,  iii.  153. 
AWeta,  Atf«t/'«. 
iEthices,  i.  352. 
iEtoli,  ii.  61. 
iEtolia,  ii.  60. 

Lacon.  urbs,  iii.  225. 

Aganippe  fons,  ii.  205. 

Agassse,  i.  220. 

Agathea,  ii.  188. 

Agnus  sive  Hagnus,  ii.  398. 

'AyvoZq,  ' Ayvova-ioi;. 

Agora,  i.  326. 

Agrae,  ii.  340. 

Agraei,  ii.  37. 

Agrais,  ii.  38. 

Agraule  sive  Agrule,  ii.  391. 

'Aypav'Avj  et  'AypvX-q,  'AypvXevi;. 
Agremones,  ii.  93. 
Agrianes  gens,  i.  273. 

fluvius,  i.  317. 

Agrinium,  ii.  83. 
Agriopiuni,  ii.  217. 
Agrium,  iii.  391. 
Alagonia,  iii.  143. 
Alalcomense  Boeot.  ii.  236. 
' AXaXKOjAeva),  ' AXaXKO/xevioi;. 

Aster.  Ins.  ii.  49. 

Alalcomenia  tons,  iii.  306. 
Alapta,  ii.  263. 
Alba,  iii.  391. 
Albani,  i.  70. 
Albanopolis,  i.  70. 
Albius  mons,  i.  33. 
Alcathous  arx  Megar.  ii.  430. 
Alcimedon  campus,  iii.  306. 
Alcimus  promontorium,  ii.  352. 
Alcomense,  i.  271. 
'AA/cOjUevaw,  '  AXKopevevq. 


Alcyonia  palus,  iii.  238. 
Alcyonium  mare,  ii.  201. 
Alea  Thess.  i.  448. 

Arcad.  iii.  311. 

'AXe'a,  'AXeo;,  et  'AXeaTij?. 

Aleisium,  iii.  108. 

Aleisius  fluvius,  iii.  108. 

Alesiae,  iii.  214. 

Alesium  mons,  iii.  303. 

Alimus,  ii.  368. 

'AXt/xovi;,  ' AXi/xova-ioi;. 

Aliphera,  iii.  326. 

'AXupyjpa,  ' AXi(prjp(v<;. 

Alitrope,  i.  411. 

Alium,  iii.  "93. 

Allante  et  Allantium  Maced.  i. 

23°- 

Arcad.  iii.  355. 

'AXXavrri,  'AXAavTios. 
Allaria,  iii.  391. 
'AXXapia.,  'AXXocpiJivq,;. 
Allyngus,  iii.  391. 
Almana,  i.  275. 
Almopes,  i.  272. 
Almopia,  i.  272. 
Aloium,  i.  448. 
'AXwjov,  'AXuev*;. 
Alope  Phthiot.  i.  411. 
'AXo'mj,  'AXowet^. 

Locr.  Ozol.  ii.  1 10. 

Opunt.  ii.  1 17. 

Alopece,"  ii.  394. 
'AXuireKY},  ' AXuireKev,;. 
Alopeconnesus,  i.  326. 

1 ' AXanceKuvvvjiro^,  'AXwjreKOVvqcriot;. 
Alorus,  i.  221. 

AXapoq,  'AXapirtji;. 

Alos    sive    Halos    Phthiot.    i. 

4°5- 

"AXoi,  'AXevs,  et  'AXovaioi. 
Alpeni  et  Alpenus,  ii.  112. 
Alpheus  fluvius,  iii.    105.  348. 

353- 
Alponus  urbs  et  mons,  i.  279. 

'  AXttuvoi;,  'AXtcwvici;. 

Altis  Olymp.  iii.  98. 

Altus,  i.  238. 

'AXto?,  "AXtjoi;. 

E4 
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Alysis  mons,  iii.  392. 
Alyssus  fons,  iii.  320. 
Alyzia,  ii.  18. 

'AXv^eia,  et  'AXi^ta,    A7\v£a,7ot;, 
Amantia,  i.  64. 
'AfjLavTia,  ' A[axi/t7vo<;. 
Amarynthus,  ii.  138. 
'Aj/.<zpvv6oi;,  'A[/,ot.pvv8io<;. 
Amathus  fluvius,  iii.  117. 
Ambracia,  i.  145. 
3 ' AfA^faKia,    'AiAfipuKtccT/ji;,  et  'A//.- 

fipaKtevs. 
Ambracius  sinus,  i.  152. 
Ambracus,  i.  152. 

'  A/A(3paK0t;,  ' AjA.Ppa.Kioi;. 
Ambryssus,  ii.  159. 
ApfipvcrcH;,  '"A^pvaioq. 
Amerus  mons,  i.  105. 
Amilus,  iii.  308. 
Aminius  fluvius,  iii.  334. 
Ammites  fluvius,  i.  264. 
Amnisus  portus   et  fluvius,  iii. 

369- 
Amolbus,  i.  279. 
'Af/.o?^(3oi;,  3A/aoa/3<o?. 
Amorgus  insula,  iii.  416. 
Ampelos  promontorium,  i.  256. 
■ urbs  et  promont.  Cret. 

iii.  372. 
Amphana;  Thess.  i.  434. 

Dor.  ii.  103. 

'Af/.(pccvai,  'Afjt.(ba,va7o$. 
Amphaxitis,  i.  233. 
Amphea,  iii.  147. 

Aj/.(peia,  'A(A,<p€v<;. 

Amphiale     promontorium,     ii. 

354- 
Amphiarai  tempi,  et  balnea,  ii. 

273; 
Amphicaea,  ii.  176. 

'A/MpiKaia,  ' AfMpiKaKVi. 

Amphictyones,  i.  344. 

Amphidoli,  iii.  107. 

Amphigenia,  iii.  152. 

'AfMpiyevtta.,  'AfMpiytvev*;. 

Amphilochi,  ii.  39. 

Amphimalla,  iii.  366. 

Amphimallius  sinus,  iii.  367. 


Amphimatrium,  iii.  367. 
Amphipagus   promontorium,  i. 

162. 
Amphipolis,  i.  292. 
3A/^<^i7r</X(?,  ' A[A.(pnt6'AiT'/]<;. 
Amphissa,  ii.  11 1. 
'  AfA.(pia<Ta,    'Ajjuptacraloi;,    et    3A/x.- 

Amphitrope,  ii.  396. 

'Ay.(pirpoT:'/j,  'AjAtytTpoizeui;. 
Amphitus  fluvius,  iii.  146. 
Amyclae,  iii.  212. 
'Auvk7\o.i,  ' Afz-VKAalot;. 
Amyclseum,  iii.  392. 
Amydon  vel  Abydon,  i.  234. 

3AjWt;Stov,  ' AfAvftuvios. 

Amymone  fons,  iii.  237. 
Amyntse,  i.  128. 
Amyricus  campus,  i.  424. 
Amyrus  fluvius,  i.  423. 

■ urbs,  i.  424. 

Af/.vpo<;,  'Auvptvi;. 
Anacaea,  ii.  409. 
' Ava.Ka.ia,  'Ava.Ka,iev$. 

Anace,  iii.  75. 

'AvdcK'/j,  ' AvaKoioq. 

Anaceium,  ii.  323. 
Anactorium,  ii.  7. 

'AvaKTopiof,  'AvaKTopios. 

Anactorius  sinus,  ii.  8. 

Anagyrus,  ii.  371. 

3 '  Avayvpovc,  'Avayvpctcriot;,  et  'Avot- 

yvpovvrc6ev. 
Anamo,  i.  218. 
Anaphe  insula,  iii.  413. 
'Avdfp'/],  'Ava<pa,7o$. 
Anaphlystus,  ii.  374. 
'Avd<l>\varTo;,  'Ava.(pXv<?Tio<;. 
Anapus  fluvius,  ii.  32. 
Anavasarum,  i.  282. 
Anaurus  fluvius,  i.  429. 
Anchesmus  mons,  ii.  342. 
Anchisse  portus,  i.  96. 
Anchisia  mons,  iii.  306. 
Anchoe,  ii.  253. 
Andania,  iii.  147. 
'Avhavta,  'AvSaviei'?,  et   AvZduno$, 
Andetrium,  i.  36. 
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Andria  Maced.  i.  279. 
•  Elid.  iii.  120. 

'Applet,  Wvbpievt;. 
Andros  insula,  iii.  410. 
AvSpo^,    An$pio$. 
Anemoessa,  iii.  343. 
Anemorea,  ii.  186. 
'AveiAaipeiu,  ' Ave[Aupi€Vt;. 
Angeae,  i.  419. 
Angele,  ii.  397. 
'AyyeXij,  'AyyeMiOev. 
Angites  vel  Gangites  fluvius,  i. 

3°3- 
Anigraea,  iii.  236. 

Anigrus  fluvius,  iii.  114. 

Anonum  fons,  iii.  217. 

Antliea,  iii.  66. 

Anthedon,  ii.  264. 

'AvQrjhuv,  ' AvByfioviot;. 

Anthele,  i.  444. 

Anthemus    regio    et     urbs,     i. 

239: 
'Av6t[^dvi,  ' ' Av6ef/.ovaio(;. 
Anthene,  iii.  236. 
Anthius  puteus,  ii.  363. 
Anticyra  Thess.  i.  438. 

Phocid.  ii.  156. 

'AvriKvpa,  'AvTiKvpevt;. 
Antigonea  Epir.  i.  97. 
'AiiTiyoveia,    'AnTiyovevi;,    et    'Avri- 

yovetoi. 

Psaphara,  i.  238. 

Chalcid.  i.  243. 

■ Paeon,  i.  282. 

Antipatria,  i.  75. 

Antirrhium,  ii.  81. 

Antron,  i.  409. 

'  Avrpoov,  '"AvzpuviGt;. 

Anydrus  mons,  ii.  391. 

Aoi  stena,  i.  100. 

Acmes,  ii.  189. 

Aonius  campus,  ii.  260. 

Aous  vel  iEas  fluvius,  i.  60. 

Apelaurum  mons   et  locus,  iii. 

3II>. 

Aperantia  regio,  ii.  93. 

civitas,  ii.  94. 

Aperopia  insula,  iii.  261. 


Apesas  mons,  iii.  286. 
Aphas  fluvius,  i.  130. 
Aphetae  portus,  i.  41 1. 
Aphidantes,  i.  145. 
Aphidna  Attic,  ii.  404. 
Lacon.  iii.  225. 

'Acp'tZvtx,  'Acpi&cuoi;. 
Aphrodisia,  iii.  196. 
Aphrodisias,  i.  331. 
Aphrodisium  portus,  ii.  350. 

A  read.  iii.  348. 

Aphytis,  i.  246. 
'  Acpvni;,  'Acpvrtvt;,  et  'A<pVTrj<riO<;. 
Apobathmi,  iii.  236. 
Apollonia  Illyr.  i.  56. 

Macrobia,  i.  260. 

ad  Olynth.  i.  264. 

Thrac.  i.  300. 

Echin.  ii.  29. 

iEtol.  ii.  89. 

Cret.  iii.  367. 


'AiroKhavict,  'AiroAAwi'jaTvj?. 
Apollonieis,  ii.  409. 
'AnoXXcevitTt;,  'AiroXXwwet;?. 

Apri,  i.  331. 
Apsalus,  i.  272. 
Apsus  fluvius,  i.  55. 
Apsynthii,  i.  320. 
Apsynthus,  i.  320. 
'  Ail>vv6o{,  'A\pvv6toi;. 

fluvius,  i.  320. 

Aptera,  iii.  378. 
Aizrtpa,  'Amepoiioi;. 

Aqua  Lyncestis,  i.  196. 
Aquae  regiae,  i.  96. 

Ellopise,  ii.  128. 

Arachnaeus  mons,  iii.  282. 
Arachtbus,  Araethus,  et  Arethon 

fluvius,  i.  151. 
Aracynthus  mons  iEtol.  ii.  72. 

■ — Boeot.ii.  275. 

Araden,  iii.  392. 
Araethyrea,  iii.  288. 
Arainus,  iii.  190. 
Araphen,  ii.  384. 
'Apxfprii/,  'Apacpqvtoi;. 

Araplus,  i.  327. 
Aravas  fluvius,  i.  130. 
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Araxus  promontorium,  iii.  81. 

Arba,  i.  43. 

Arbius  mons,  iii.  392. 

Arbona,  i.  38. 

Arcades,  iii.  295. 

Arcadia,  iii.  295. 

castellum  Zacynth.  ii. 

58. 


urbs  Cret.  iii.  385. 
'ApKahla.  et  'Ap/caSe?. 
Arcesine,  iii.  416. 
Ardaxanus  fluvius,  i.  43. 
Ardettus,  ii.  341. 
Ardiaei,  i.  38. 
Ardion  mons,  i.  38. 
Arene,  iii.  115. 

fons,  iii.  1 18. 

Areopagus,  ii.  333. 
Arethusa  Maced.  i.  263. 

Ithac.  fons.  ii.  48. 

Eub.  — —  ii.  135. 

Argeathse,  iii.  320. 
Argenta,  i.  357. 

Argilus,  i.  266. 
'  ApyiXoi;,  'ApyiXioi;. 
Argissa  et  Argura,  i.  371. 
Argithea,  ii.  97. 
Argolis,  iii.  226. 
Argos  Pelop.  iii.  240. 
"Apyo;,  'Apyuot;. 

Oresticum,  i.  197. 

Amphilochium,  ii.  10. 

Pelasgicum,  i.  385. 

Argura,  ii.  145. 

'  Apyovpa,  '  Apyovpouot;. 
Argus  campus,  iii.  305. 
Argyna,  ii.  1 1  o. 
Argyphea,  iii.  153. 
Argyra  fons  et  urbs,  iii.  66. 
Arion  fluvius,  i.  40. 
Aris  Megar.  ii.  440. 

Messen.  fluvius,  iii.  144. 

Aristera  insula,  iii.  261. 
Aristonautae,  iii.  57. 
Armendon  insula,  iii.  372. 
Armenium,  i.  392. 
Arna,  i.  265. 
Arne  Thessal.  i.  401. 


Arne  Boeot.  ii.  241. 

'  Apvrj,  'Api/ouot;. 

fons  Arcad.  iii.  305. 

Arnissa,  i.  203. 
Aroanii  montes,  iii.  315. 
Aroanius  qui  et  Olbius  fluvius, 

iii.  312.  317.  320. 
Aroe,  iii.  66. 
Arolus,  i.  267. 
Arrhiana,  i.  327. 
Arsen  fl.  iii.  323. 
Arsinoe  iEtol.  ii.  68. 

Cret.  iii.  390. 

'Aoatvo't],  'Apaivoiv$. 
Artatus  fluvius,  i.  43.  78. 
Artemisium  promontorium  Ma- 
ced. i.  242. 

Eub. 

ii.  299. 
Artemisius  mons,  iii.  293. 
Artemita  insula,  ii.  29. 
Artiscus  fluvius,  i.  317. 
Arulos,  i.  220.  281. 
Arupenum,  i.  33. 
Asse,  iii.  37. 
'Agui,  'A<rcc7of. 
Asbotus,  i.  448. 
'  AcrficcToi;,  'Aafic&Tioi;. 
Aschium,  iii.  75. 
'  Ao-xjeiov,  ' Aa^iiiiii;. 
Ascordus  fluvius,  i.  220. 
Ascra,  ii.  206. 
'  Aa-Kpcc,   AaKpa7oc. 
Ascrivium,  i.  38. 
Ascuris  palus,  i.  382. 
Asea,  iii.  348. 

Aaka,  'Aaedrvji;. 

Asine  Messen.  iii.  139. 

Lacon.  iii.  190. 

Argol.  iii.  256. 

'Acrivrj,  'A<riva7o<;. 
Asinseus  sinus,  iii.  139. 
Asius  mons,  iii.  190. 
Asnaus  mons,  i.  101. 
Asopia  regio  Sicyon.  iii.  54. 
Asopus  fluvius  Thess.  i.  444. 

Bceot.  ii.  216. 

Sicyon.  iii.  54. 
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Asopus  urbs  Lacon.  iii.194. 
Aspalathia,  ii.  55. 

' '  AaisaJKaMna.,  '  AaitakaOthi;. 
Asparagium,  i.  55. 
Aspis  Maced.  i.  279. 

insula  Argol.  iii.  275. 

Aspledon,  ii.  250. 

'AenrXr/Swv,  'AenrXrjSowo?. 

Assa,  i.  257. 

Assera  vel  Cassera,  i.  265. 

" Aaa-fifa,  'Atro-qphw. 

Assorus,  i.  239. 

Assus  fiuvius,  ii.  180. 

Astacus,  ii.  19. 

"AaraKoi;,  '  AaietKvpiiq,  et  'AcrraKioi;. 

Asteris  insula,  ii.  48. 

Asterium  urbs  Thess.  i.  401. 

'Aa-zipiov,  'Ao-TeptuTyc. 

— Argol.      fluvius,      iii. 

249-. 
Asterusia  mons,  iii.  392. 

Astibus,  i.  283. 

Astrseus  fluvius,  i.  222. 

Astypalaea     promontorium,     ii. 

374- 
insula,  iii.  416. 

Asum,  iii.  392. 

Ataea,  iii.  225. 

Atalante  Maced.  urbs,  i.  230. 

Atalanta  insula  Locr.  ii.  1 19. 

; Att.  ii.  353. 

Atene,  ii.  409. 

'At/jio;,  'A-rvjvet^. 

Athacus,  i.  194. 

Athamanes,  ii.  95. 

Athamania,  ii.  94. 

Athamantius   campus    Phthiot. 

i.  404. 

BcBOt.  ii. 

255- 
Athenae  Atticae,  ii.  309. 

— Acarn.  ii.  37. 

Diades,  ii.  130. 

Bceot.  ii.  257. 

Athenaeum,  iii.  348. 

Athene,  iii.  225. 

Athmonia  sive  Athmonum,   ii. 

401. 


'Afycov/a,  'ABuovtvi;. 

Athos  mons,  i.  257. 

Atintanes,  i.  129.  199. 

Atrax,  i.  386. 

"Arpa,!;  et  'ArpotKia,  'ArpaKioi;. 

Attica,  ii.  277. 

Audaristus,  i.  272. 

Augese  Locr.  Epicnem.  ii.  116. 

Lacon.  iii.  217. 

Aulis,  ii.  262. 
AvX)<;,  Ai\lhio<;. 
Aulon  Ulyr.  i.  61. 

Maced.  i.  264. 

Attic,  ii.  377. 

Messen.  regio    et   urbs, 

iii.  152. 

Cret.  iii.  392. 


AvXav,  AvKeovioi;  et  AiJXiw/'njc. 
Autariatae,  i.  47. 
Automate  insula,  iii.  413. 
Axius  fluvius,  i.  234. 
Azania,  iii.  325. 
Azenia,  ii.  375. 
'AZflvia,  ' Atfiviivt;. 
Azibinthe  insula,  iii.  417. 
Azorus,  i.  365. 
'  At^wptx;,   A^ooplTfjt;. 
Babyce,  iii.  211. 
Baeace,  i.  105. 

BataKr],  BccicikccToi;. 

Baetium,  i.  279. 

Balla  sive  Valla,  i.  219. 

BaXXa,  B«XXa?o?. 

Balyra  fluvius,  iii.  150. 
Bantia,  i.  76. 
Baphyras  fluvius,  i.  208. 
Barbana  fluvius,  i.  40. 
Barbosthenes  mons,  iii.  219. 
Bargala,  i.  279. 
Bargulum,  i.  69. 
Barnus,  i.  80. 
Basilis,  iii.  334. 
Bassee,  iii.  339. 
Bate,  ii.  409. 
B«tt),  BaT^fltv. 
Bathos,  iii.  335. 
Bathyllus  fons,  iii.  333. 
Bathys  portus,  ii.  263. 
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Bavo  et  Boas  insula,  i.  43. 
Begorrites  lacus,  i.  204. 
Belbina  insula,  ii.  379. 
BeXBivq,  BeXBiviTfji. 
Belniina  sive  Belbina,  iii.  223. 
TZeXfAiva,  BeXjUivaTi)?. 
Bembina,  iii.  286. 
Bey-Biva,,  Bey.Biva.Tfiz. 
Bendidium,  ii.  352. 
Bene,  iii.  385. 

B/ji/vj,  B-qvaioc,. 
Benni,  i.  3  19. 
Berecynthus  mons,  iii.  379. 
Berenicidae,  ii.  409. 

BeptviKi^at,  BeptvtKifiriS. 

Berga,  i.  304. 
Bepytj,  Bepyouoc,. 
Bermius  mons,  i.  233.  t 
Bermus  vel  Bora  mons,  i.  80. 
Beroea  vel  Berrhcea,  i.  231. 
Bepoia,  Bepoia7o<;  et  Bepoievc.. 

Berta,  i.  267. 
Bertiscus  mons,  iv  80. 
Besa,  ii.  376. 

B'qa-cc,  Bvjo-aevf. 

Bessa,  ii.  1 16. 

B-/j<7<7a,  Bt\<J(rauoz. 
Bessi,  i.  307. 
Beve,  i.  194. 
Bev'rj,  Bevouoc,. 
Bevus  fluvius,  i.  194. 
Biandina,  iii.  194. 
Bias  fluvius,  iii.  140. 
Biennus  et  Bienna,  iii.  373. 
Biivvoc,,  Bitvvcuoc,. 
Bienon  portus,  iii.  364. 
Bisaltae,  i.  265. 
Bisaltes  fluvius,  i.  267. 
Bisaltia,  i.  265. 
Bistones,  i.  311. 
Bistonia,  i.  311. 
Bistonis  lacus,  i.  311. 
Bitia  sive  Batise,  i.  134. 
Blemina,  iii.  342. 
Boagrius  fluvius,  ii.  1 1 4. 
Boccarus  fluvius,  fi.  367. 
Bceae,  iii.  195. 
Bota*,  Botaryji;. 


Boeaticus  sinus,  iii.  195. 
Bcebe,  Thess.  i.  392. 

Cret.  iii.  385. 

Bcebeis   sive   Boebias    lacus,   i. 

391.- 
Boedria,  ii.  250. 

Bcerus,  i.  238. 

Bceoti,  ii.  189. 

Boeotia,  ii.  189. 

Boii,  i.  75. 

Boium,  ii.  102. 

Bolax,  iii.  119. 

Bolbe  palus,  i.  239. 

urbs,  i.  240. 

Bolei,  iii.  257. 

Boline,  iii.  66. 

BoX/V'/j,  Bo'hivouoc,. 

Bolinseus  fluvius,  iii.  66. 

Bolurus,  i.  131. 

Bomienses,  ii.  91. 

Buyuetc,. 

Borborus  fluvius,  i.  225. 

Boreum  mons,  iii.  349. 

Bottiaea  sive  Bottiaeis,  i.  220. 

Braesi,  i.  228. 

Brattia  insula,  i.  43. 

Brauron,  ii.  382. 

Bpavpuv,  Bpavpt&vioq. 

Brendice,  i.  331. 

Brenthe,  iii.  328. 

Bpei/Ori,  BpevBedrrjc.. 

Brentheates  fluvius,  iii.  329. 

Brierophara,  i.  332. 

Brilessus  mons,  ii.  400. 

Bromiscus     et     Bormiscus,    i. 

263. 

Bopy.iarK.oc,,  Bopyi<TKio<;. 
Brucida,  i.  79. 
Brutidae,  ii,  409. 
Bryanium,  i.  271. 

Bpvciviov,  BpVtXVLOC,. 

Brycbon  fluvius  Pallen.  i.  249. 

Magnes,  i.  430. 

Brygi  vel  Phrygi,  i.  79. 
Brygias,  i.  79. 
Bryseae,  iii.  215. 
Bucephalus  portus,  iii.  34. 
promont.  iii.  261. 
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Bucheta     sive    Buchetium,    i. 

x33- 
Bucolion,  iii.  355. 
Budea  vel  Budeum,  i.  427. 
iWSfja,  Bovdeioi;. 
Budorus  fluvius  Eub.  ii.  128. 
promont.  et  castellum 

Salam.  ii.  367. 
Budrose  insulss,  iii.  366. 
Bulis,  ii.  158. 
BovXit;,  BovXiot;. 
Bunima,  i.  144. 
Bunomus  et  Bunomea,  i.  224. 
Buphagium,  iii.  327. 
Buphagus  fluvius,  iii.  327. 
Buphia,  iii.  55. 
Bov<pta,  Bovtpievi;. 
Buphras  fluvius,  iii.  136. 
Buporthmus  promont.  iii.  260. 
Buprasium,  iii.  82. 
Bovizpaaw,  Bovizpavios,  et   BovTrpa,- 

Bura,  iii.  60. 
Bovpcc,  Bovpouo$. 
Buraicus  fluvius,  iii.  60. 
Buteia  sive  Butadee,  ii.  409. 

BovrdZcti,  BovTaZvji;. 
Buthrotum,  i.  ix>7. 

BovdpuTot;,  BovdpaiTMi;. 

Butua  vel  Buthoe,  i.  39. 

BovOo'q,  BovBoouoi;. 

Bylazora,  i.  275. 

Bylliace,  i.  67. 

Byllis,  i.  67. 

BvXXit;,  BvXXivot;. 

Byrsi  vel  Brysi,  i.  228. 

Cabirorum  sedes,  ii.  231. 

Cachales  fluvius,  ii.  174. 

Cadistus  mons,  iii.  378. 

Cadmeia  Theb.  arx,  ii.  223. 

Cadmi  et  Harmonise  tumulus, 

i.  39.. 
Csecise  insula?,  iii.  275. 
Caeletse,  i.  319. 
Ceenepolis,  iii.  187. 
Caano,  iii.  392. 
Cseratus    urbs    et    fluvius,    iii. 

367- 


Calamae,  iii.  144. 
Calamissus,  ii.  no. 
Calamydes,  iii.  377. 
Calarna,  i.  262. 
Ka.Xa.pva.,  KaXapvaiot;. 
Calathana,  i.  419. 
Calathios  mons,  iii.  143. 
Calaurea  insula,  iii.  266. 
Cale,  ii.  412. 
Calicaeni,  i.  76. 

Calindoea  sive  Alindoea,  i.  238. 
'AXiySoja,  ' AXiv^otaToq. 
Callas  fluvius,  ii.  128. 
Cailise,  iii.  344. 
Calliarus,  ii.  1 15. 
Ka.XXitx.poi;,  KaXXiaptvi;. 
Callidromus  mons,  i.  445. 
Callienses,  ii.  91. 
Callinicus  collis,  i.  390. 
Callipeuce  saltus,  i.  211. 
Callipolis,  i.  330. 
KaXXmoXis,  KaATuiro/u-nj?. 
Callirhoe  fons,  ii.  338. 
Callithera,  Maced.  i.  267. 

■  Dolop.  i.  419. 

Callium,  ii.  92. 
Caloi  limenes,  iii.  374. 
Calydon,  ii.  78. 
KaXvduv,  Ka.Xv§cavio$. 
Calydnae  insula?,  iii.  419. 
Calymna  insula,  iii.  419. 
Camara,  iii.  370. 

Kafz-dpa.,  KafJ.apa.7oq. 

Cambunii  montes,  i,  365. 
Cambunius  saltus,  i.  365. 
Camina  insula,  iii.  417. 
Cammania,  i.  108. 
Campsa,  i.  243. 
Campus  Eleon,  i.  105. 

Lelantus,  ii.  135. 

Argestseus  sive  iEges- 

tasus,  i.  198. 

Campylus  fluvius,  ii.  94. 
Canalovii  montes,  i.  200. 
Canastraeum    promontorium,   i. 

247. 
Canathus  fons,  iii.  240. 
Candavia,  i.  81. 
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Canethus  rnons,  ii.  132. 
Cantanus,  iii.  377. 
Cantharolethron,  i.  253. 
Cantharus  portus,  ii.  350. 
Caphareus     promontorium,     ii. 

143- 

Capros  portus  et  insula,  i.  263. 

Caphyse,  iii.  307. 
Kaipvai,  Kacpvtvs,  et  Ka<pva,T'/j$. 
Caprisema,  iii.  146. 
Carabia,  i.  239. 
Cardamyle,  iii.  142. 

Cardia,  i.  325. 
Kapdia,  Kaphiavot;. 
Caria  arx  Megar.  ii.  430. 
Caricus  fluvius,  iii.  225. 
Carina,  iii.  392. 
Carnasium,  iii.  146. 
Camion  fluvius,  iii.  341. 
Carnus  insula,  ii.  56. 
Carpathus. insula,  iii.  418. 
Kap-zaBoi;,  Kapiiddtot;. 
Carthsea,  iii.  403. 
KapBaia,  Kap9aievi;. 

Caryae  Lacon.  iii.  221. 
Arcad.  iii.  313. 

Kapvat,  KapvuTfji;. 

Carystus  Eub.  ii.  140. 
Lacon.  iii.  224. 

Kdpv<TTo<;,  Kapvazioi;. 
Cassandrea.  i.  246. 

Ka&tTa.v'bpeia,  Kaa<rav§p€v<;. 
Cassiope  portus,  Chaon.  i.  96. 

Corcyr.  i.  162. 

—  promont.     Corcyr.     i. 


162. 

Cassopsei,  i.  131. 
Cassope,  i.  134- 

Kai7(7c!.'ityj,  Ka&o-unraToi;. 
Cassotis  fons,  ii.  172. 
Castalia  fons,  ii.  170. 
Casthantea,  i.  424. 
Kaadavata,  Ka<r9ava7oi;. 
Castra,  i.  83. 

-Pyrrhi      Maced.       Liv. 


XXXII.  13. 


Lacon.  iii.  219. 


Casus  insula,  iii.  419. 
Catarbates  fluvius,  i.  34. 
Catarrhactes  fluvius,  iii.  374. 
Catopterius  mons,  ii.  186. 
Catre,  iii.  392. 
Caucon  fluvius,  iii.  74. 
Caucones,  i.  33.  iii.  yj. 
Cans,  iii.  323. 

Cecropia  arx  Athen.  ii.  328. 
Cecropium,  ii.  331. 
Cecryphalea  insula,  iii.  275. 
Cedi  sive  Cedae,  ii.  412. 
KtjSo*  sive  KrySai,  Ik  KtjSwv. 
Cedrius  mons,  iii.  381. 
Ceiriadse,  ii.  397. 
Keipiabai,  Keipidfyi;. 
Celadon  fluvius,  iii.  1 18. 
Celadone,  ii.  120. 

KeAaSaSvvj,  KtAabuvaTot;. 

Celadus  fluvius,  iii.  338. 

Celaenidium,  i.  198. 

Celsethi,  i.  128. 

Celaethra,  ii.  275. 

Celese,  iii.  292. 

Celenderis,  iii.  266. 

Celetrum,  i.  197. 

Cellae,  i.  203. 

Celossa    et    Celusa    mons,    iii. 

282. 
Celydnus  fluvius,  i.  66. 
Censeum  promontorium,  ii.  129. 
Cenchrese   portus    Corinth,   iii. 

Argol.  iii.  293. 

Cenchreis  insula,  iii.  275. 
Cenerium,  iii.  132. 
Ceos  insula,  iii.  401. 
Keo?,  Ketoq. 
Cephale,  ii.  412. 
Ke<pa\ri,  KecpaXydev. 
Cephallenia  insula,  ii.  49. 
Cephisia,  ii.  400. 

K.Yj<pi(rla,  Kyj(J)i<71(v^. 
Cephissis  palus,  ii.  244. 
Cephissus  fluvius  Phoc.  ii.  1  80. 

Attic,  ii.  357. 

Eleus.  ii.  360. 

Salam.  ii.  367. 
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Ceraitae,  iii.  391. 
Ceramicus  inter,  ii.  315. 

■ exter.  ii.  342. 

Ceramie,  i.  282. 
Cerata  mons,  ii.  363. 
Cerausius  mons,  iii.  339. 
Cerax,  i.  75. 
Cercas,  ii.  264. 
Cercetius  mons,  i.  353. 
Cercine  mons,  i.  275. 
Cercinitis  palus,  i.  289. 
Cercinium,  i.  392. 
Cerdylium,  i.  266. 
Ceressus,  ii.  208. 
Cerinthus,  ii.  128. 
KripifOa*;,  KyptvOios. 
Cermorus,  i.  297. 

■  sinus,  i.  297. 

Cerynea  urbs  et  mons,  iii.  63. 
Kepvveia,  Kepvv(v$. 
Cerynites  fl.  iii.  63. 
Cestreni,  i.  109. 
Cestria,  i.  109. 
Cestrine,  i.  108. 
Cestrinus  fluvius,  i.  109. 
Cetia  promont.  iii.  371. 
Chaa,  iii.  1 18. 
Chabrias  fluvius,  i.  242 
Chseronea,  ii.  241. 
Xcupmeioc,  Xaipuvev/;. 
Chaetae,  i.  238. 
Chalseon,  ii.  109. 
XaAsnov,  XaXouot;. 

Chalastra,  i.  235. 

XaAatrT^a,  XoKaaipoCloc,. 
Chalcetorium,  iii.  395. 
XaXKyropiov,  XotAKviTopevt;. 
Chalcia  insula,  iii.  418. 
Chalcidice,  i.  241. 
Chalcis  Eub.  ii.  13  1. 
XaA«i<;,  XaA/aSeJi;. 

Mtol.  ii.  76. 

Corinth,  iii.  35. 

Elid.  iii.  114. 

mons,  ii.  75. 

Chalia,  ii.  270. 
XaAia,  XecAiO$. 

Chaon  mons,  iii.  293. 


Chaones,  i.  93. 
Chaonia,  i.  93. 
Characoma,  iii.  222. 
Charadra  fluvius,  i.  137. 
urbs  Phoc.  ii.  176. 

Xdpadpa,,  XapatipaToi;. 

Charadrus,  i.  137. 

Phoc.  fluvius,  ii.  176. 

Ach.     iii.  66. 

Messen. iii.  147. 

Argol.  iii.  292. 

Charadriae,  i.  261. 

Charax,  i.  381. 

Charisia,  iii.  343. 

Chastia,  ii.  402. 

Xao"Tt'a,  yLa<7Tttvi;. 

Chauni,  i.  1  28. 

Chelonatas   promontorium,   iii. 

85- 
Chelydorea  mons,  iii.  314. 

Chense  Thess.  i.  441. 

Lacon.  iii.  197. 

X^v,  XijW6t>$. 

Chersonnesus  Thrac.  i.  322. 

iEtol.  ii.  76. 

Eub.     promont. 

ii.  145. 

Corinth,  iii.  34. 

■  Cret.  portus,  iii 

37°- 
Chimarrus  rivus,  iii.  238. 
Chimera,  i.  95. 
Chimerium     promontorium,     i. 

11  j . 
Chironis  stabulum,  iii.  150. 
Chitone,  ii.  417. 
Choereae  insulae,  ii.  140. 
Chcerii  saltus,  iii.  141. 
Cholargus,  ii.  417. 
Xokapyot;,  Xo\a.pyev<;. 
Chollidie,  ii.  418. 
XoAAiScu,  XoXX/Svj.;. 
Choma,  iii.  349. 
Chryse  insula  ad  Lemn.  i.  341. 

ad  Cret.  iii.  373. 

Chrysondio,  i.  75. 
Chrysopolis,  i.  294. 
Chrysorrhoas  fluvius,  iii.  265. 
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Chyton,  i.  1 10. 

Ciamon  promont.  iii.  366. 

Cicones,  i.  313. 

Cicynetlius    insula    et    urbs,    i. 

426. 
Cicynna,  ii.  41 2. 

KtKvvi/a,  KiKvwoOev. 

Cimarus  promont.  iii.  365. 

Cimolia,  ii.440. 

Cimolus  insula,  iii.  405. 

K.ifA5}Xo$,  KtjUCt'XfOi;. 

Cimonium,  ii.  333. 

Cinarus  insula,  iii.  416. 

Cireus  fluvius,  ii.  145. 

Cirphis  mons,  ii.  154. 

Cirrha,  ii.  152. 

Klppa,,  Ktppcuoi;. 

Cisamus  portus,  iii.  365. 

Cissa  fons,  iii.  306. 

Cissus  urbs  et  mons,  i.  238. 

K/o"O"0£,  Kurcrevq. 

Cithaeron  mons,  ii.  218. 

Cladeus  fluvius,  iii.  106. 

Clauda  vel  Claudus  insula,  iii. 

376- 
Claudanum,  i.  84. 

Clausula  fluvius,  i.  40. 

Cleonee  Chalcid.  i.  260. 

Argolid.  iii.  287. 

KXeccva),  K\euva7o$. 

Clepsydra  fons,  iii.  150. 

Climax,  iii.  305. 

Clitae,  i.  246. 

Clitor  urbs  et  fl.  iii.  315. 

K'Ae'nup,  KXeiTopioi;. 

Clodiana,  i.  82. 

Cnacadius  mons,  iii.  190. 

Cnacalus  mons,  iii.  308. 

Cnacion  fluvius,  iii.  211. 

Cnauson,  iii.  343. 

Cnemides,  ii.  1 15. 

Cnemis  mons,  ii.  116. 

Cnopia,  ii.  273. 

Cobrys  portus,  i.  325. 

Coccygius  mons,  iii.  258. 

Cocytus  fluvius,  i.  112. 

Codrion,  i.  76. 

Caela  Euboeae,  ii.  143. 


Coele,  ii.  336. 

Coelus  vel  Coela,  i.  328. 
Ccenyra,  i.  334. 
Coete  insula,  iii.  366. 
Coeus  fluvius,  iii.  T51. 
Colacea,  i.  441. 
Colias  promontorium,  ii.  368. 
Collentum,  i.  43. 
Colonides,  iii.  139. 
Colonis  insula,  iii.  261. 
Colonus  Agoraeus,  ii.  320. 
—  Hippius,  ii.  345. 

KoXuvoi;,  Ko\wi/ri8ev. 
Colophoniorum  portus,  i.  256. 
Colyergia  promont.  iii.  260. 
Colypes,  ii.  413. 
Colyttus,  ii.  337. 
Ko\vtto$,  Ko'AiTTevt;. 
Comarus  portus,  i.  135. 
Combrea,  i.  243. 
Compsatus  fluvius,  i.  311. 
Condylea,  iii.  308. 
Conope  urbs,  ii.  68. 
Ki)vw7rij,  KajvccTreu*;. 

lacus,  ii.  69. 

Contadesdus  fluvius,  i.  317. 
Conthyle,  ii.  412. 
KovOvAy,  KovOvacvi;. 
Contoporia,  iii.  36. 
Copae,  ii.  255. 
KSiica,  KwkccToi;. 
Copiiis  palus,  ii.  256. 
Cophos  portus,  i.  256. 
Coracae,  i.  426. 
Coracis  petra,  ii.  48. 
Corcyra  insula,  i.  155. 

civitas,  i.  161. 

KepKvpa,  KepKvpouoi;. 

nigra  insula,  i.  45. 

Coressia,  iii.  402. 
Corinthia,  iii.  9. 
Corinthiacus  sinus,  iii.  3. 
Corinthus,  iii.  22. 

KopuQoq,  Koptvdtoi;. 

Corium,  iii.  392. 
Coronseus  sinus,  iii.  140. 
Corone  Messen.  iii.  139. 
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Kopuv/j,  Kopuvevi;. 
Coroner.  Phthiot.  i.  415. 

Bosot.  ii.  237. 

Kopdneia,  Kopvvtoi;,  et  Kopuvaiot;. 

peninsula  Attic,  ii.  381. 

Corinth,  iii.  37. 

Coronta,  ii.  33. 

Kopoi/ra,  Kopovrivq. 

Corope,  i.  449. 

KopcvTVY;,  KopunaTo^. 

Corragnm,  i.  75. 

Corsea  vel  Corseae,  ii.  252. 

Corvorum  insula?,  iii.  324. 

Coryca  insula,  iii.  365. 

Corycium  antrum,  ii.  172. 

Corycus  promont.  et  mons,  iii. 

365. 
Corydallus  mons,  ii.  354. 

demus,  ii.  354. 

KopvtaXXoi;,  KopvoaXXevi;. 
Coryne,  iii.  91. 
Coryphasium,  iii.  132. 
Corytheis,  iii.  355. 
Coscynthus  fluvius,  ii.  146. 
Cossinites  fluvius,  i.  312. 
Cothocidag,  ii.  412. 
KoBuKihai,  Ko6u)ki$y]<;. 

Cotylaeum  mons,  ii.  139. 
Cotylius  mons,  iii.  339. 
Cotyrta,  iii.  196. 
Cranae  insula,  iii.  192. 
Cranai,  i.  26.  ii.  278. 
Crania  cast.  Ambrac.  i.  152. 
Kpdveioc,  KpctveiciTvjt;. 

mons,  i.  152. 

Cranii,  ii.  51. 
Kpdviot,  Kpavievq. 

Cranon  sive  Crannon  Thess.  i. 

387. 
Kpdvav,  Kpavuvioi;. 

Athaman.  ii.  99. 

Crateae  insulae,  i.  43. 

Crathis  fluvius,  iii.  59. 

-mons,  iii.  59. 

Craugiae  insula?,  iii.  275. 

Crausindon  fluvius,  i.  430. 

Crense,  ii.  39. 

Crenides,  i.  301. 
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Creonium,  i.  76. 
Creopolus  mons,  iii.  294. 
Cresius  collis,  iii.  350. 
Cressa  vel  Critea,  i.  330. 
Creston  urbs,  i.  241. 
Kpy<7Tuv,  KprjO-Tui/aioi;. 
Crestonia,  Grestonia,  et   Grae- 

stonia,  i.  240. 
Crete  insula,  iii.  356. 
Kojvj-nj,  KpvjTcuos,  et  KpvjTaieii$. 
Creticum  mare,  i.  6. 
Creusa  vel  Creusis,  ii.  202. 
Kptvaii;,  Kptvaicvt;. 
Crioa,  ii.  412. 
KpiSa,  KpiuOev. 
Crissa,  ii.  154. 
Kpt<T<T/z,  KpuT<ra7o<;. 
Crissaeus  sinus,  ii.  151. 
Crithote  Chers.  i.  330. 
KpiQaTYj,  Kpidticnoi;. 

Acarn.  promont.  ii.  19. 

Criumetopon  promont.  iii.  363. 
Crius  fluvius,  iii.  59. 
Croceae,  iii.  217. 
KpoKeat,  KpOKedryjt;. 
Crocius  campus,  i.  404. 
Croconis  regia,  ii.  359. 
Crocyleum  Ithac.  ii.  47. 
Crocylium  iEtol.  ii.  89. 
KpoKvXeiov,  KpoKvXtvt;. 
Crommyon,  iii.  32. 

KpO(Af/.V(i)V,    Kp0l/.fAVUl'lO$. 

Cromni  vel  Cromi,  iii.  341. 

Kpwf/.voi,  KpujAvirrji;. 

Cronius  mons,  iii.  103. 

Cropia,  ii.  396. 

Kpurcia,  Kpuit'ifyi;. 

Cruni  fons,  iii.  1 14. 

Cruseei,  i.  242. 

Crusis  vel  Crosssea  regio,  i.  242. 

Ctimene  vel  Ctemene,  i.  417. 

K-r'/jjU.ej"/),  KTrj/xevaToi;. 

Cuarius  vel  Curalius  fl.  Estiaeot. 

'•  363- 
Phthiot. 


i.  406. 


-Breot.ii. 
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Cudetus  fluvius,  i.  311. 
Curetes,  i.  13.  ii.  60. 
Curetis,  ii.  60. 
Curicta  insula,  i.  43. 
Curictum,  i.  43. 
Curium  mons,  ii.  77. 
Cyathus  fluvius,  ii.  69. 
Cyatis,  ii.  52. 
Cycala,  ii.  413. 
Cycesium,  iii.  108. 
Cychreus,  ii.  366. 
Cyclades,  iii.  395. 
Cydantidae,  ii.  413. 

Cydathenaeum,  ii.  412. 

Cydones,  iii.  365. 
Cydonia,  iii.  365. 

Kvbccvla,  Ku&«w«tijs,  et  Kvbuvio$. 

Cydriae,  i.  79. 

Cylarabis  gymnasium   Arg.  iii. 

243- 
Cylicranes,  i.  443. 
Cyllene    Eleorum    navale,    iii. 

93; 

KvXXrjvq,  KvKK'/jvioq. 

~ mons  Arcad.  iii.  313. 

Cyllenicus  sinus,  iii.  85. 
Cyme,  ii.  145. 
Cynsetha,  iii.  318. 
Kvva.i6a,  Kvvai8ev$. 
Cynetea,  iii.  294. 
Cynea  palus,  ii.  25. 
Cvnortium  mons,  iii.  274. 
Cynosarges,  ii.  341. 
Cynoscephalte  Thess.  i.  389. 

Boeot.  ii.  212. 

Cynossema  Chers.  i.  327. 

iEtol.  ii.  93. 

Cvnosura  ad  Salam.  ii.  354. 

— Marath.  ii.  385. 

. Arcad.    mons,    iii. 

355- 
Cynthus  mons  Del.  iii.  400. 

Cynuria,  iii.  234. 

Kwovpia,  Kvvovpioq,  et  Kwovptvi;. 

Cynuraei  Arcad.  iii.  328. 

Cynus,  ii.  1 17. 


Kvvoi;,  KvvKi$,  et  Kvva7o<;. 
Cyparisseis,  iii.  121. 
KvTcapiaa'fjeii;,  KvTtapi<7a^eyTKii;. 
Cyparisseus  fluvius,  iii.  131. 
Cyparissia  Messen.  iii.  131. 

Lacon.  iii.  194. 

KvTrapto-a-ia,  KvKapiaatvi. 
Cyparissium  promontorium,  iii. 

13  V  . 
Cyparissius  sinus,  iii.  131. 

Cyparissus,  ii.  160. 

KvK&piaaos,  Kvitapiaraev*;. 

Cypasis,  i.  326. 

Cyphanta,  iii.  202. 

Cyphara,  i.  419. 

Cyphus  oppidum  et  mons  Per- 

raeb.  i.  370. 
fl.  ./Enian. 

i.  449. 
Cyprii,  ii.  413. 
Kilnpioi,  KvTvpio$. 
Cypsela  Thrac.  i.  321. 
Kv\peXa,  KvipeXTvot;. 

Arcad.  iii.  350. 

Cyretiae,  i.  373. 

Cyrnus,  ii.  142. 

Cyrrhus,  i.  229. 

Kvppo$,  Kvppi<TTVj<;. 

Cyrtiadae,  ii.  413. 

KvpTidSxi,  KvpTiaZ^. 

Cyrtone,  ii.  252. 

Kvpruvv],  KvpTuvux;. 

Cyrus,  iii.  57. 

Cytaeum,  iii.  367. 

Cythera  insula  et  urbs,  iii.  197. 

Kvdrjpce,  Kv6'/jpio<;. 

Cytherus,  ii.  413. 

Kvdypoi;,  KvOypiQi;. 

fluvius  Elid.  iii.  106. 

Cythnus  insula,  iii.  403. 
KvBvaq,  KMvto$. 
Cytina,  ii.  103. 
Kvtivcc,  K.VTiva7o$. 
Cytinium,  ii.  103. 

KvTWlOV,    KvTWlciTVjS. 

Dactylisema,  iii.  340. 
Daedalidae,  ii.  410. 
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Dalion  fluvius,  iii.  113. 

Dalmatse,  i.  35. 

Dalminium  sive  Delminium,  i. 

36.    . 
Damastium,  i.  7°- 
AaftdcrTiov,  Aaf/.a<TT7i/o$. 
Daorsi,  i.  38. 
Daphnus,  ii.  116. 
Aacpvovi;,  Aoupvovcrtoi;. 
Dardani,  i.  46. 
Daseae,  iii.  335. 
Aocaeat,  Aa.tred.rqi;. 
Dassaretii,  i.  71. 
Datum,  i.  298. 
Daulia  Illyr.  i.  70. 
Daulis    et     Daulia     Phoc.    ii. 

183. 
AavAii;,  AavXievi;. 
Deboma,  i.  70. 
Decelea,  ii.  403. 
AeKeXeia,  AeKekevq. 
Deigma,  ii.  350. 
Deipnias,  i.  448. 
Aentviai;,  AejTrvjei^. 
Deirades,  ii.  410. 
Aeipdfies,  AetpaStuTYjs. 
Delium,  ii.  270. 
AyjXiov,  Arfkieui;. 
Delos  insula,  iii.  396. 
— —  mons  Boeot.  ii.  251. 
Avfkoi;,  AnjAfo?. 
Delphi,  ii.  161. 
A(Xcf>oi,  Ae\(pi$. 
Delphinium  Boeot.  ii.  274. 

Athen.  ii.  336. 

Demetrias,  i.  432. 

Avj[/.yjT picti;,  A'/ijm]t pievi;. 

Demetrium    Samothr.    port.   i. 

337- 

Phthiot.  i.  403. 

Dentheletse,  i.  307. 

T>enthelii    sive    Delthanii,    iii. 

144. 
Denthiadse,  iii.  220. 
Dereei  vel  Dersaei,  i.  304. 
Derea,  iii.  355. 
Deris  portus,  i.  324. 
Derium,  ii.  36. 


Derrhis  promontorium,  i.  256. 

Derrhium,  iii.  217. 

Aeppiov,  Aeppiouoq. 

Desudaba,  i.  307. 

Deuriopus,  i.  271. 

Dexamene    Ambraciae   pars,    i. 

149. 
Dexari,  i.  105. 
Dia  insula,  iii.  367. 
Diacria  regio,  ii.  404. 
Dianas  Dictynnse  promont.  iii. 

191. 
Dicaea,  i.  312. 
AiKaia,  AtKaievi;. 
Dicte  mons  et  urbs,  iii.  387. 
Dictidienses,  i.  260. 
Dictynnaeum,  iii.  365. 
Didymi,  iii.  257. 

sinus  Cret.  iii.  371. 

Dimallum,  i.  69. 
Dimastus  mons,  410. 
Dindryme,  i.  279. 
AtvbpvfA.vj,  Aivbpvy.ouo<;. 

Diocharis  porta,  ii.  313. 
Diocletianopolis,  i.  225. 
Diomeia,  ii.  342. 
AiojJLeia,  AiojA.eievi;. 
Diomeiae  portae,  ii.  313. 
Dionysiades  insulae,  iii.  371. 
Dionysias  fons,  iii.  131. 
Diope,  iii.  355. 
Aioitfi,  Aioirevi;. 
Dioryctus,  ii.  14. 
Dioscurium  Chalcid.  i.  256. 

Thess.  i.  395. 

Dipaea,  iii.  346. 

A'moLia.,  Antaievt;. 

Dipoena,  iii.  344. 

Dipylum,  ii.  31  2. 

Dirce  Bceotiae  fons,  ii.  229. 

Achaiae iii. 

Dirphys  et  Dirphossus  mons,  ii. 

144. 
Dium  Maced.  i.  207. 
AToi/,  AidaTvj;. 

Chalcid.  i.  260. 

Thessal.  i.  428. 

Eub.  ii.  128. 

f  f  2 
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Dium  Cret.  iii.  392. 
&7ov,  Ajei/£. 

promont.  Cret.  iii.  367. 

Doberes,  i.  275. 
Doberus,  i.  275. 
Dodon  fluvius,  i.  127. 
Dodona  Epiri,  i.  1 15. 

Thess.  i.  370. 

AwSwvjj,  AiiSavaib?. 

Dolicbe,  i.  366. 

Dolonci,  i.  323. 

Dolopes  et  Dolopia,  i.  416. 

Donettini,  i.  145. 

Donusa,  iii.  57. 

Donysa  insula,  iii.  415. 

Doris  et  Dorienses,  ii.  100.  iii. 

5; 

Doriscus,  i.  315. 

AnpiaKQi;,  Aopt<7Kios. 

Dorium,  iii.  151. 

Awpiov,  Accpievi;. 

Dotium,  i.  390. 

A&Tiov,  Aarje^. 

Dotius  campus,  i.  390. 

Doulopolis,  iii.  392. 

Drabescus,  i.  303. 

Apaffia-KQi;,  kpafi'/jaKiOi;. 

Dragmus,  iii.  392. 

Drauce,  iii.  392. 

Draudacum,  i.  78. 

Drepanum    promont.    Acb.  iii. 

Cret.  iii. 

366. 
Drilo  fluvius,  i.  4  r . 
Drippa,  i.  332. 
Droi,  i.  304. 
Drymsea,  ii.  177. 
Apujua/a,  Apvf/.ai€v<;. 
Drymos  Eub.  ii.  128. 

Att.  ii.  407. 

Dryopes,  i.  14. 

Dryopis  regio  circa  Ambrac.  i. 

' ad     CEtam,     ii. 

101. 
Dryoscephalse  vel  Tnscepbalae, 

ii.  219. 


Dulichium,  ii.  27. 
AoiA/p^oi/,  AoiXi^ei;?. 
Duodea,  i.  281. 
Dymanes,  ii.  104. 
Dymae  Tbrac.  i.  332. 

Ach.  iii.  71. 

A.vjj.7j,  At^aib?. 
Dyras  fluvius,  i.  443. 
Dyrrbachium  Illyr.  i.  49. 
■ Lacon.  Steph.  Byz. 

Avppa%wv,    dkvppd^iot;,    et   Avppw)^- 

voq. 
Dysorus  mons,  i.  277. 
Dyspontium,  iii.  108. 
Auo-TrovnGv,  &.v<nrovTio<;. 
Dystus,  ii.  139. 

AwTTO;,   Au(7T<0?. 

Echedamia,  ii.  188. 
Echedorus  fluvius,  i.  236. 
Echelidae,  ii.  369. 

Echeutheis,  iii.  355. 
Ecbinades  insula?,  ii.  26. 
Echinus  Thess.  i.  426. 

Acarn.  ii.  13. 

'E%?V6?,  'Exivecitui;. 
Echymnia,  i.  262. 
Ectenes,  ii.  189. 
Edapteis,  ii.  410. 
Edones,  i.  290. 
Edonis  regio,  i.  303. 
Eetionea,  ii.  351. 
Eilesium,  ii.  275. 
~ElXe<7iov,  FAkeo-iev/;. 
Eion  Thrac.  i.  295. 
'Hiwj/,  'Hiovevi;. 

Pier.  Steph.  Byz. 

^Wiav,  'Hiovityji;. 
Ei'onae,  iii.  262. 
Eiresidte,  ii.  410. 
'Eipeatbai,  YApeal^r^. 
Elacataeon  mons,  i.  449. 
Elaea,  i.  113. 

fons,  ii.  251. 

Elseatis  regio,  i.  113. 
Elseus  Chaon.  i.104. 

iEtol.  ii.  74. 

Cherson.  i.  327. 
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'EXaiovi;,  'EXaiovatoi;. 

Att.  ii.  410. 

Ela'ius  vel  Elaeus  mons,  iii.  340. 
Elaphus  fluvius,  iii.  345. 
Elatea  Phoc.  ii.  178. 
'EXdreia,  'EXarevi;. 

Thess.  i.  384. 

Elatia  sive  Elatria  Epir.  i.  134. 

Elatos  mons,  ii.  58. 

Electra  vicus  et  fluvius,  iii.  151. 

fluvius  Cret.  iii.  375. 

Eleon,  ii.  270. 
'EXeuv,  'EXtaSwo?. 
Eleusa  insula,  ii.  374. 
Eleusinium  Athen.  ii.  339. 
Eleusis  Att.  ii.  339. 
'EXewrj?,  'EXeiifnwoij. 

Baeot.  ii.  257. 

Eleutberae  Attic,  ii.  407. 

'Cret.  iii.  393. 

'EXevdepou,  'EXei6epa,7oi;. 
Eleutheris,  ii.  275. 
'EXevOepU,  'EXevdipfrqi;. 
Eleutheriscus,  i.  279. 
'E\ev9ep(<TK0<;,  'EXevflep/ovaos. 
Eleutherna,  iii.  379. 

'EXtvBepva,  'EXeuflepvalb?. 
Elimea  vel    Elimiotis    regio,   i. 
200. 

urbs,  i.  20 t. 

'EXijueia,  'EXjjUei&STyj^. 

Elinij  i.  128. 
Elis  regio,  iii.  77. 

civitas,  iii.  88. 

Elisson  fluvius,  iii.  55. 

Elixus  fluvius,  iii.  402. 

Ellopia  regio,  ii.  128. 

Ellopium,  ii.  92. 

'EXXothov,  'EXX<37nevi;. 

Elone  postea  Limone,  i.  373. 

Elymia,  iii.  306, 

Elyrus,  iii.  380. 

'EXvpo;,  'EXvpiot;. 

Emathia  regio,  i.  226. 

urbs  rid.  CEsyme,  i. 

297- 
Emperesium,  ii.  264, 

Enchelanae,  i.  75. 


Enchelees,  i.  39. 

Enipeus  Pier,  fluvius,  i.  207. 

—  Phthiot. i.  399. 

Elid. iii.  107. 

Enispe,  iii.  325. 
Enna,  ii.  410. 
Enneacrouuos  fons,  ii.  338. 
Enope,  iii.  143. 
Eordasa,  i.  20 t. 
Eordaei  et  Eordi,  i.  201. 
Eordai'cus  fluvius,  i.  77. 
Eordeti,  i.  70. 
Epei,  iii.  77. 
Epetium,  i.  36. 
Ephialtium  promont.  iii.  419. 
Ephyre,  postea  Cicbyrus  Epir. 
i.113. 

Agrseor.  ii.  38. 

quae  et  Cranon,  i.  387. 

quae  et  Corintbus,  iii. 

9- 
Sicyon.  iii.  55. 

Elid.  iii.  86. 

Arcad.  iii.  355. 

'Ecpvpt],  'E<pvpa7o$. 

insula  Argol.  iii.  261. 

Epicephicisia,  ii.  410. 

,E-KtKfj(pfl<TicC,   'Ew tK-r[<l>'q<7L0$. 

Epidamnus,  i.  49. 
'ETr/Sa/z.i'O?,    E7rj8a//.n0£. 
Epidaurus  Illyr.  i.  37. 

Limera,  iii.  201. 

■ Argol.  iii.  270. 

'ETtl§a.vpo$,  'EiT&civpios. 
Epidelium,  iii.  200. 
Epiceia,  iii.  292. 
Epieicidae,  ii.  410. 
'E7ne</a8a*,  'Ernei/a'Sv^. 
Epirus,  i.  85. 
Epitalium,  iii.  no. 
Epitus  mons,  i.  278. 
Epium,  iii.  119. 
"Hiceiov,  "Hvei. 
Epope  mons,  iii.  25. 
Epyrum,  i.  332. 
Erana,  iii.  132. 
Erasinus  fluvius  Attic,  ii.  383. 

. 1 Argol.  iii.  238. 

f  f  % 
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Erasmus  fluvius  Arcad.  Strab. 
VIII.  p.  371. 

Eratyra,  i.  201. 
Ercheia,  ii.  410. 
"Epx€ia,  'Epx^vi;. 
Erechtheium,  ii.  331. 
Erechthia,  ii.  410. 
'E|3€%0/a,  'Epexdtevt;. 
Erenea,  ii.  440. 
Eretria  Phthiot.  i.  400. 

Eiib.  ii.  136. 

Attic,  ii.  319. 

'Eperp'a,  'Eptrpiev^, 
Ergisce,  i.  315. 
Eribcea,  i.  130. 
Ericeia,  ii.  410. 

'EpiK€l<Z,   'EpiK€i€Vt;. 

Ericinum,  i.  374. 
Eridanus  fluvius,  ii.  341. 
Erineus  Phthiot.  i.  415. 

Dor.  ii.  102. 

Attic,  ii.  360. 

Ach.  iii.  65. 

'Epivelt;,  'Epivedrr^,  et  'Epwevi;, 
Erochus,  ii.  183. 
Eroeadse,  ii.  41 1. 
'Epoiafiat,  'EpoidZrji. 
Erymanthus  mons,  iii.  320. 

fluvius,  iii.  321. 

Erythea,  i.  109. 

Erythrse  Locr.  Ozol.  ii.  108. 

Boeot.  ii.  220. 

,Epv6pa),  'Epv9pa7o<;. 
Erythrseum  promont.  iii.  372. 
Escius  fluvius,  i.  273, 
Estiseotis,  i.  352. 
Eteocretes,  iii.  357. 
Eteonus,  ii.  222. 
'E-reui/o^,  'Erewwo?. 
Etera,  iii.  371. 
Ethnestee,  i.  449. 
Ethopia,  ii.  98. 
Etia  Lacon.  iii.  196. 

Cret.  iii.  392. 

"Hreta,  "Hreio^,  et  vHtjo$. 
Eva,  iii.  236. 

Evan  mons  Messen.  iii.  150. 
Evas  Lacon.  iii.  221. 


Euboea  insula,  ii.  121. 

Argol.  mons,  iii.  249. 

Eubo'i's,  ii.  145. 
Eudierum,  i.  382. 
Evenus  fluvius,  ii.  75. 
Eugea,  iii.  355. 

Evyeia,  Evyetrvji. 

Eugenium,  i.  69. 

Euhydrium,  i.  397. 

Eumolpi  tumulus,  ii.  359. 

Evii,  i.  77. 

Evo),  Ei5e<mj$. 

Eunsea,  iii.  236. 

Euonymia  et  Euonymus,  ii.  41 1 . 

EvuvvjMa  et  Evuvvjaoi;,  Evuvvp.€v<;. 

Evoras  Taygeti  vertex,  iii.  216. 
Eupagium,  iii.  93. 
Eupalium,  ii.  108. 
EvkuXiov,  EvitaXievi;. 
Euporea,  i.  333. 
EvTtopla.,  Evnopievi;. 
Eupyridse,  ii.  396. 
EvTtvpltixi,  EvnvpihYjt;. 
Euripidis  tumulus,  i.  263.  281. 
Euripi  castellum,  ii.  264. 
Euripus,  ii.  135. 
Euroea,  i.  141. 
Europus  ad  Axium,  i.  231. 
— — — —-  Rhaediam   vel   Lu- 
diam,  i.  231. 

Almop.  i.  272. 


Evpumoc,,  Evpanrouo^. 
Eurotas  fluvius,  iii.  209. 
Euryampus,  i.  434. 
Evpvaj/.'KOi,  Evpva.[/.iiio<;. 
Eurydicea,  i.  279. 

EipvbiKiia.,  EvpvdtKevt;. 
Eurymense  Epir.  i.  142. 
Thess.  i.  423. 

Evpv/Aevou,  Evpvfitvioi;. 
Eurytanes,  ii.  89. 
Eurytese,  iii.  70. 
Eutsea,  iii.  224. 

Evrala,  Evraievt;. 

Eutresis,  ii.  211. 

Evrpycrtt;,  Eiirp^ai-cffc. 
Eutresium,  iii.  343. 
EvTp-qaKiv,  Evt  p-qtrHX;. 
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Eutretus  portus,  ii.  202. 
Fauces  Antigoneae,  i.  97. 

Fulsinium,  i.  43. 
Galadrse,  i.  203. 
YaXabpai,  raXafipaZot;. 
Galadrus  mons,  i.  204. 
Galepsus  Maced.  i.  255. 
sive  Gapselus  Thrac. 

,  '•  2?7- 

TaXy-ipc*;,  TaXrjtpio^. 

Gallaice  regio,  qua?  et  Brian- 

tice,  i.  314. 
Gallicum,  i.  282. 
Garea,  iii.  354. 
Fapea,  Ta.pea.rYji;. 
Gareates  fluvius,  iii.  354. 
Gargaphia  fons,  ii.  217. 
Gargettus,  ii.  397. 
TapyrjTrot;,  Yapy^vuoc,. 
Gariscus,  i.  273. 
Gatheae,  iii.  341. 

Tadeai,  Ta6edry\i;. 
Gatheates  fluvius,  iii.  341. 
Gauraleon  sive  Gaurion  portus, 

iii.  411. 
Gazorus,  i.  303. 
Genese,  iii.  225. 
Genesium,  iii.  236. 
Genosei,  i.  145. 
Genusus  fluvius,  i.  55. 
Gephyre  Maced.  i.  281. 

Attic,  ii.  358. 

Gersestus  promont.  ii.  142. 

portus,  ii.  143. 

Yepaia-ux;,  repaianoi;. 
Geranea  mons  et  castell.  ii.  438. 
Geras  vel  Deras,  iii.  55. 
Gerenia,  iii.  143. 

Teprjvia,  Teprjvioi;. 

Geronteum  mons,  iii.  311. 
Geronthrse,  iii.  218. 
TepwOpai,  TepovOpdoTYji;. 
Gerontia  insula,  i.  452. 
Gerunium,  i.  75. 
Gigonus,  i.  243. 
Tlyoovot;,  Tiydvioi;. 
Gitanae,  i.  no. 
Glamia,  iii.  392. 


Glaphyrse,  i.  392. 

rXatpvpa),  rXatjwpevi;. 
Glaucus  fluvius,  iii.  70. 
Glecon,  ii.  182. 
Glissas,  ii.  260. 

rXiaara,^,  TXuradvcto^. 
Glykys  portus,  i.  113. 
Glyppia  et  Glympes,  iii.  219. 
Gnossus,  iii.  367. 

Kvu<rao<;,  Kvuiraioi;. 
Gomphi,  i.  356. 

Gongylus  fluvius,  iii.  221. 
Gonnocondylon   vel  Olympias, 

i.  381. 
Gonnus  vel  Gonni,  i.  380. 
Fovvot;  et  Tovvoi,  Toi/ara?. 
Gonusa,  iii.  57. 
Gorgus,  iii.  325. 
Gorgyne,  ii.  410. 
Gortynia  vel  Gordynia  Maced. 

i.  230. 
Gortys   et  Gortyna  Arcad.   iii. 

327- 
Cret.     iii. 

383- 

YopTv$,  Topjvvioi;. 

Gortynius  fluvius,  iii.  327. 

Grasei,  i.  275. 

Grsea,  ii.  267. 

Tpaia,  Tpalo^. 

Graeci,  i.  23. 

Grammium,  iii.  392. 

Grande,  i.  281. 

Grastillus  sive  Prastillus,  i.  279. 

Gronea,  ii.  188. 

Tpuveia,,  Tpuvevi;. 

Gurbita,  i.  282. 

Gyarus  insula,  iii.  412. 

Yvapo$,  Yvapevi;. 

Gyrton  Thess.  i.  371. 

Tvpruv,  Tvpravioq. 

Gyrtone  Stymphal.  i.  199. 

Gythium,  iii.  191. 

Tv6iov,  Tv6ea,TYj<;. 

Hadrianopolis  Chaon.  i.  104. 

A  then,    pars,   ii. 


323- 
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Haemonise,  iii.  348. 
Haemus  mons,  i.  317. 
Halae  Boeot.  ii.  252. 
'AXa;,  cAAa?o$. 

/Exonides,  ii.  370. 

Araphenides,  ii.  383. 

cAAa<,  'AKanvq. 
Halcyone  mons,  i.  278. 

urbs  Thess.  i.  441. 

Haliacmon  fluvius,  i.  217. 
Haliartus,  ii.  233. 
' A'Aiaproi;,  'AXidprioi;. 
Halice,  iii.  258. 
Halicyrna,  ii.  77. 
'AXiKvpva,  'AXiKvpveuo$, 
Halieis,  iii.  261. 
'AXje<V,  'AXievq. 
Haliusa  insula,  iii.  261. 
Halonnesus,  i.  451. 
Haluns,  iii.  324. 
Hamaxanteia,  ii.  409. 
'Afxa^a.vT(.ia,  ' Ay.ot.QavTeuq. 

Harma  Boeot.  ii.  261. 
Attic,  ii.  405. 

" ApY-a.,  'Apucnev*;. 
Harmonia,  i.  279. 
Harpina,  iii.  108. 
''Apiriva.,  'Apntvouoi;. 
Harpinnates  fluvius,  iii.  108. 
Harplea,  iii.  217. 
Hatera,  i.  208.  281. 
Hebrus  fluvius,  i.  316. 
Hecale,  ii.  410. 

'EKaXrj,  'EKaXrjOev. 

Hecatombaeum,  iii.  73. 
Hecatompedon,  i.  105. 
Hedonacon,  ii.  208. 
Hedylium,  ii.  244. 
Hedylius  mons,  ii.  180. 
Hegonis  promontorium,  i.  242. 
Helena  insula,  ii.  381. 
Helenae  balneum,  iii.  27. 
Helice,  iii.  6r. 
'EX//oj,  'EXtKuvioi;,  et  'EXikoji;. 
Helicon  fluvius,  i.  209. 

■ mons,  ii.  204. 

Helicranium,  i.  103. 
Heliotropium,  i.  403. 


Helisson  fluv.  Elid.  iii.  85. 

Arcad.  iii.  334. 

urbs  iii.  347. 

Hellas,  i.  1. 
Helli,  i.  124. 
Hellopia  regio,  i.  125. 
Helos  Messen.  iii.  153. 

Lacon.  iii.  193. 

Argol.  iii.  294. 

Arcad.  iii.  345. 

EXo?,  ElXuT-qt;. 
Hephaestia  Leran.  i.  340. 
'H<patc7Tia,  'H(pa.iaTievs. 
Hephaestia' et  Hephaestiadae  At- 
tic, ii.  400. 

Heraclea  Lyncestis,  i.  195. 

Sintica,  i.  305. 

.  Trachinia,  i.  442. 

Athaman.  ii.  98. 

Elid.  iii.  106. 

'HpuKXeia,   eHj3a/cXe<uT»;$,   et  'Hpa- 

Heracleium,  iii.  281. 
Heracleum,  i.  206. 

Cret.  iii.  367. 

Heracleus  fluvius,  ii.  158. 
Heracleustibus,  i.  281. 
Herasa.  iii.  325. 

'Wptxia.,  'Hpccteui;. 
Herculis  portus,  ii.  19. 
Hercyne  fluvius,  ii.  241. 
Heriae  port.  Athen.  ii.  314. 
Hermaeum  promont.  Lemn.  i. 

34°- 
Bceot.  ii. 


262. 


—  locus      Boeot. 


239- 


—  promont.  Cret.  iii. 


376- 
Hermione,  iii.  258. 

'Epi/.tovy  et  'Epuuwv,  'Epf/iiovevi;. 

Hermionicus  sinus,  iii.  261. 
Hermos  sive  Hermoi,  ii.  411. 

'  EpfKoq. '  EpfAetoc;. 
Hessus,  ii.  1 10. 
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Hiera  insula  ad  Lenin,  i.  341. 

Sporad.iii.413. 

Hierapolis,  iii.  393- 
Hierapytna,  iii.  373. 
'lepairvTva,  'lepccirvTvtoi;. 
Himerseum,  i.  296. 
Hippades  port.  Athen.  ii.  314. 
Hippia,  ii.  250. 
Hippocoronium,  iii.  393. 
Hippocrene  fons,  ii.  205. 
Hippodameia  Agora,  iii.  349. 
Hippola,  iii.  187. 
"iTrwoXa,  'iTTTToXajrvj^. 
Hippotamadse,  ii.  41 1. 

Hippotes,  ii.  239. 
Hippuris,  iii.  417. 
Histisea  Eub.  ii.  1 26. 

'lcrTiccia,,  'la-rictievi. 

Attic,  ii.  411. 

\<nia,la,  'l<7Ttaio6ti/. 
Holmones,  ii.  252. 
Homole  mons,  i.  421. 
Homolis     vel     Homolium,    i. 

421. 
'0[a.o'aw,  'OtAoXtevt;. 
Horma,  i.  272. 
Horreum,  i.  240. 
Hyeea,  ii.  1 10. 
Hyameia,  iii.  153. 
Hyampeia  Parnassi  vertex,    ii. 

170. 
Hyampolis,  ii.  184. 
"ta/MioKis,  'TafXTtoXhr,/;. 
Hyba  sive  Hybadae,  ii.  417. 
"rJ3a  et  'TjSa&ai,  cT/S«Sjj«. 

Hydra  postea  Lysimachia  lacus, 

ii.  70. 
Hydramia,  iii.  395. 

'T8pa//,(a,  "Ydpa[Aievi;. 
Hydrea  insula,  iii.  261. 
Hydrusa  insula,  ii.  372. 
Hyettus,  ii.  251. 
'T'/jtto?,  'T'/Jtikh;. 
Hylsetus  fluvius,  ii.  109. 
Hyle,  ii.  258. 
Hylice  palus,  ii.  258. 
Hylicus  fluvius,  iii.  266. 


Hyllaicus  portus,  i.  161. 
Hyllini,  i.  37. 
Hymettus  mons,  ii.  391. 
Hyoessa  fons,  iii.  265. 
Hypselochii,  i.  145. 
Hypgesia  vel  iEpasium,  iii.  1 18. 
Hypana,  iii.  119. 
Hypata,  i.  447. 
'Tttc&tvj,  'T^araToi;,  et  "Tirarevi;. 
Hypatus  mons,  ii.  260. 
Hyperesia,  iii.  57. 
Hyperia  fons,  i.  395. 
Hyperteleaton,  iii.  195. 
Hypothebse,  ii.  223. 
Hypsarnus  fluvius,  ii.  261. 
Hypsizorus  mons,  i.  278. 
Hypsoeis  fluvius,  iii.  152. 
Hypsus  Lacon.  iii.  191. 
Arcad.  urbs  et  mons, 

i»-  343- 
Hyria  Bceot.  ii.  270. 

"Tpta,    Tpia,rv}<;. 

Hyrie  lacus,  ii.  70. 

Hyrmine  urbs  et  promont.  iii. 

S3- 
Hyrtacus     et     Hyrtacina,     iii. 

393- 
Hysiee  Boeot.  ii.  220. 

'r'trlat,  'ToW;. 

Argol.  iii.  293. 

'Tcrtai,  'Ttriarvj?. 

Hyttenia,  ii.  384. 

Iadera,  i.  34. 

Iamphorina,  i.  307. 

Iaon  fluvius,  iii.  317. 

lapis  fluvius,  ii.  363. 

Iapydes,  i.  33. 

Iardanus  fluvius  Elid.  iii.  87. 

■ J Cret.  iii.  375. 

Icaria  Attic,  ii.  395. 

'lKupitz,  'lxapievi;. 

Icarium  mare,  i.  7. 

Icarius  mons,  ii.  395. 

Ichnae   vel    Achnse    Maced.    i. 

223. 

Thess.  i.  401. 

lyyai,  'l^vaToi;. 

Ichthys  promontorium,  iii.  87. 
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Icos  insula,  i.  452. 

'Iko?,  '  \kiq$. 

Ida  mons,  iii.  81. 

Idacus,  i.  327. 

Ide,  i.  326. 

Idomene  Maced.  i.  230. 

'iSo/xevvj,  'IdojAevtoi;. 

collis  Amphil.  ii.  39. 

Ilattia.  iii.  393. 

Ilei,  iii.  262. 
Ilissus  fluvius,  ii.  337. 
Ilius  mons,  iii.  190. 
Illyria  et  Illyricum,  i.  30. 
Imbros  insula  et  urbs,  i.  342. 

"ipPpot;,  "ipfiptos. 

Imphees,  i.  396. 

Inachorium,  iii.  364. 

Inachus  fluvius  Amphiloch.  ii. 

4°- 

Argol.  iii.  245. 

Inna  fons,  i.  307. 
Inatus,  iii.  373. 
EjvaTOf,  EiVaTio?. 
Inopus  fluvius,  iii.  400. 
Iolcos,  i.  428. 

Ion  fluvius,  i.  355. 

Lacon.  urbs,  iii.  224. 

lov,    laTTjt;. 
Ionidae,  ii.  412. 

'luvtboci,  'Iwv»8'/j?. 

Ionium  mare,  i.  4. 
Ionius  sinus,  i.  5. 
Iopis  regio,  iii.  225. 
Iori,  i.  272. 
Iorum,  i.  272. 
Ios  insula,  iii.  414. 
"lot;,  *I^nj5. 

Ipni  vel  Hypnus,  i.  425. 
Ipnus,  ii.  no. 

Ira   quae  et  Abia  Messen.   iii. 

Hi- 

-  Messen.  urbs  et  mons,  iii. 

152. 

Iresiae,  i.  396. 

Irine  insula,  iii.  261. 

Irus,  i.  439. 


"lpo(,  'Ipev<. 

Isae  portus,  i.  426. 

Ismaris  palus,  i.  314. 

Ismarium      promontorium,     L 

3H- 

Ismarus  urbs  et  mons,  i.  313. 

'  Itr/tapcx;,  'Io~fuipK>s. 
Ismene,  ii.  275. 

Ismenius   collis    et    fluvius,   ii. 

229. 
Isos,  ii.  266. 
Issa  insula,  i.  44. 

Isthmia  regio  Thess.  i.  426. 
Isthmus  Corinth,  iii.  28. 
Istone  mons,  i.  162. 
Istrus  et  Istrona,  iii.  393. 
Isus,  ii.  93. 

Itanum  promont.  iii.  372. 
Itanus,  iii.  372. 
'Iravoi;,  'Irawo?. 
Itea,  ii.  412. 

'lrecc,  'Iteouoq. 

Ithaca  insula,  ii.  44. 

urbs,  ii.  46. 

'I0swoj,  'IdaxYja-ioi;. 

Ithome  Thessal.  i.  360. 
Messen.  iii.  149. 

\6ay.fjt  'lOu/AaToq,  et  jI0&ya''Jt,K> 

Ithoria,  ii.  71. 
Iton,  i.  406. 

ST  *  »T  ' 

Itwv,     lTO>VtO$. 

Itoniae  portae  Athen.  ii.  314. 
Iulis,  iii.  402. 
'lcvXn;,  'lovXtevi;,  et  'lovhiyrys. 
Junonis    Acraeae    promont.   iii. 

35- 
Jusagura    insula,   fort.    Musa- 

gora,  iii.  364. 

Justiniana  prima,  i.  72. 

Labeates,  i.  40. 

Labeatis  palus,  i.  40. 

Lacerea,  i.  424. 

AaKepeia,  AaKepeievt;. 

Lacia  sive  Laciadae,  ii.  357. 

hoLKia,  et  Aa/aaSa*,  Aa/oaSvjs. 

Laconia,  iii.  [54. 
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Laconicus  sinus,  iii.  189. 
Ladocea     sive     Laodicea,    iii. 

347- 
Ladon  Elid.  fluvius,  iii.  92. 

Arcad. iii.  317. 

Lamia,  i.  439. 

AdfAia,  Aaptevs. 

Lagusa  insula,  iii.  415* 

Lampe  Acam.  ii.  37. 

— — — Argol.  iii.  294. 

Cret.  iii.  379. 

Aapjnj,  Aa.f/.ical<>$,  et  Aa.Tnia.7os. 

Lampea  raons  Arcad.  iii.  321. 

Lampra    infer,    et    super,    ii. 

373\ 

AajAttpa.),  Aa/xirpevi. 

Lampsus,  i.  357. 
Langia  fons,  iii.  285. 
Lanise  insula,  iii.  417. 
Lapathus,  i.  38  r. 
Lapersa  raons,  iii.  225. 
Lapitha  mons,  iii.  115. 
Lapithae,  i.  363. 
Lapithseum,  iii.  217. 
Lapithe,  i.  449- 
Laphystius  mons,  ii.  239. 
Larina,  i.  109. 
Larissa  Thess.  i.  385. 
Adpio-cra.,  Aapio-crouix;. 

Cremaste,  i.  410. 

Attic,  ii.  393. 

Elid.  iii.  82. 

Arg.  arx,  iii.  244. 

Larissus  fluvius,  iii.  73. 
Larymna    super,    et    infer. 

253- 
Larysium  mons,  iii.  193. 

Las,  iii.  190. 

Aa;,  Aao$. 

Lasea  vel  Thalassa,  iii.  374. 
Lasion,  iii.  93. 

Aaaiuv,  Aao-i&vtos. 

Lasus,  iii.  382. 
Laurium,  ii.  375. 
Lea  insula,  iii.  417. 
Leaei,  i.  275. 
Lebadea,  ii.  240. 
At^aSe/a,  Ae/SaSei/?. 


11. 


Lebena,  iii.  374. 
Aefifyri,  At(3y]va.7o<;. 
Lebinthos  insula,  iii.  416. 
Leccum,  ii.  413. 
Lechaeum,  iii.  26. 
Lecythus,  i.  256. 
Ledon,  ii.  174. 
Ae8a!y,  Ae^dvioi;. 
Leleges,  i.  12.  ii.  1. 
Lemnos  insula,  i.  338. 

AyjfAvo$,  Avj/x.v»o?. 

Lenaeum  Athen.  ii.  326. 

Lenus,  iii.  109. 

Leocorium,  ii.  320. 

Leon   promontorium    Eub.   ii. 

140. 
1 Cret.  iii. 

374- 
Leontarne,  ii.  239. 

Leontium,  iii.  75. 

Aeovrtov,  Aeovnjcnos. 

Lepreum,  iii.  117. 

Aenpeoy,  Aimpiuir^. 

Lerne,  iii.  236. 

Lessa,  iii.  282. 

Lestiadae,  iii.  408. 

Lete,  i.  239. 

ArjTf\,  At]Ta,7oq. 

Letandrus  insula,  iii.  416. 

Lethaeus  fluvius,  iii.  383. 

Letoia  insula,  ii.  56. 

Letrina,  iii.  106. 

AeTptva,,  AeTpwaTo*;. 

Leucae,  iii.  194.  225. 

Leucas    insula    et    civitas,    ii. 

13- 

AevKcct;,  AevKadtoi;. 

Leucasia  fluvius,  iii.  146. 
Leucasium,  iii.  324. 
Leucate  promontorium,  ii.  16. 
Leuce  Acte,  ii.  140. 

insula,  iii.  366. 

Leuci  montes,  iii.  377. 
Leucimna     promontorium,     i. 

163. 
Leuconoium,  ii.  413. 

AevKovotov,  AtvKOvotvi. 
Leuconius  fons,  iii.  350. 
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Leucopyra,  ii.  414. 
Leuctra  Bocot.  ii.  212. 
Leuctrum  Messen.  iii.  142. 

Ach.  iii.  65. 

Arcad.  iii.  342. 

Leucus  fluvius,  i.  215. 
Leycyanias  fluvius,  iii.  106. 
Libethra,  i.  210. 
Aij3y9pa,,  AtltyBpios. 

—  fons,  i.  421. 

Libethrus  mons,  i.  211. 
Libethrius  mons  et  fons  Boeot. 

ii.  239. 
Liburni,  i.  34. 
Liburnides  insula?,  i.  43. 
Libycum  mare,  i.  6. 
Lichades  insulae,  ii.  115. 
Licymnia  arx  Tirynth.  iii.  253. 
Lilaea,  ii.  175. 
AlXaia,  AtXaievt;. 
Limnae  Chers.  i.  326. 

Athen.  ii.  326. 

Messen.  iii.  143. 

Limnaea  Thess.  i.  361. 

Acarn.   pagus  et  por- 

tus,  ii.  9.  37. 

Lingon  mons,  i.  143. 
Lipaxus,  i.  243. 

Lipsydrium,  ii.  406. 
Lisae,  i.  243. 
Lisinae,  i.  357. 
Lisse  petra,  iii.  375. 
Lissus  Illyr.  i.  42. 
Cret.  iii.  377. 

A/o"<70$,  Aia-crioq. 

fluvius  Thrac.  i.  315. 

Liteeae,  iii.  225. 
Atratai,  Anaievt;. 
Locri  Ozolae,  ii.  105. 

Epicnemidii,  ii.  112. 

Opuntii,  ii.  116. 

Locris,  ii.  104. 
Lophis  fluvius,  ii.  235. 
Ludias  fluvius,  i.  221. 
Lusi,  iii.  318. 

Aovaoi,  Aovcrdt;,  et  Aovatdryi;. 
Lusia,  ii.  414. 


Aavula,  Aovcravt;. 
Lusius  fluvius,  iii.  346. 
Lycabettus  mons,  ii.  335. 
Lycaea,  iii.  346. 
AvKaia,  AvKaio*;. 
Lycasus  mons,  iii.  336. 
Lycastus,  iii.  370. 
AvKaa-TOt;,  AvKa&Ttoi;. 
Lyceium,  ii.  340. 
Lychnidus,  i.  71. 
Lychnitis  palus,  i.  74. 
Lycoa,  iii.  346. 
Avkocc,  AvKodcTVjt;. 

Lycone  mons,  iii.  293. 
Lycorea,  ii.  161. 

AvKwpeia,    AvKupeioq,    et    AvKOipd- 

Lycosura,  iii.  336. 

AvKoaovpa,  AvKoaovptv$. 

Lyctus,  iii.  388. 

Avkto<;,  Avktio;,  et  Avttio*;. 

Lycuntes,  iii.  320. 

Lycuria,  iii.  318. 

Lyle,  iii.  355. 

Lymax  fluvius,  iii.  339. 

Lyncestae,  i.  193. 

Lyncus  sive  Lyncestis,  i.  193. 

Lyrcea  vel  Lyrceium,  iii.  283. 

AvKpeia,  AvpKeioq. 

Lyrceius  mons,  iii.  283. 

Lysimachia  Thrac.  i.  325. 

iEtol.  ii.  70. 

AutrijUa^eja,  Avcny-ayivc,. 
Lytae,  i.  449. 
Macaria  regio,  iii.  145. 
Macareae,  iii.  333. 

Ma.Ka.pea.1,     MaKocpevq,     et    M«a- 

pedrY}<;. 
Maccarae,  i.  400. 
Ma.KKa.pat,  MaKKapaTo;. 
Macednum,  i.  449. 
Macedonia,  i.  164. 
Macistia  regio,  iii.  118. 
Macistus,  iii.  18. 
Ma/ocrro?,  MaKiario*;. 
Macra  Come,  i.  447. 

Stoa  Athen.  ii.  320. 

— Piraei,  ii.  348. 
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Macrae  petrae  A  then.  ii.  333. 
Macris  insula*  ii.  381. 
Macynia,  ii.  80. 

MaKvveia.,  Ma,KVvev<;. 
Madytus,  i.  328. 

MadvTot;,  MaSi/noj. 

Maeandria,  i.  96. 
Msedi,  i.  306. 
Maedobithyni,  i.  306. 
Maenalia  regio,  iii.  346. 
Maenalus  mons,  iii.  345. 

urbs,  iii.  346. 

Maera,  iii.  306. 
Maeras,  iii.  305. 
Magnesia  regio,  i.  419. 

urbs,  i.  427. 

Magnesium  promont.  i.  425. 
Magnetes,  i.  420. 
Malsea,  iii.  342. 
Malea,  i.  441. 

promont.  Pelop.  iii.  196. 

Maliacus  sinus,  i.  435. 
Malienses,  i.  435. 
Mallaea,  i.  373. 
Mallus  fluvius,  iii.  341. 
Maloetas  fluvius,  iii.  344. 
Mandarse,  i.  230. 
Mania?,  iii.  340. 
Manii,  i.  37. 
Manthurea,  iii.  350. 
Manthuricus  campus,  iii.  350. 
Mantinea,  iii.  300. 
Mamwia,  Ma.vTivev$. 
Maratha,  iii.  327. 
Marathe  insula,  ii.  59. 
Marathon,  ii.  385. 
MapaOus/,  MapaOuvio:;. 
Marathus  Acarn.  ii.  37. 

Phocid.  ii.  157. 

MupaBos,  MapaOivatoq. 
Marathusa,  iii.  393. 
Margana  et  Margeea,  iii.  107. 
Ma.pya.vv],  Mapyavev^, 

Margus  fluvius,  i.  46. 
Marios,  iii.  219. 
Marmarium,  ii.  142. 

yiap/xapiov,  MapjAccpio/;. 
Maronea  Thrac.  i.  313. 


Mapuveia,  Mapuvehyi;. 

Attic,  ii.  377. 

Marpessa  mons,  iii.  407. 
Martilus  sinus,  iii.  365. 
Marusium,  i.  83. 
Mases,  iii.  257. 
Mao-rj;,  Mav/jTioi;. 
Massalia  fluvius,  iii.  376. 
Mastusium    promontorium,    i. 

327- 
Matins  fluvius,  i.  43. 

Matia,  i.  23  1. 

Matiuni,  iii.  367. 

Mausus,  iii.  37. 

Maximiniapolis,  i.  312. 
Mecyberna,  i.  253. 
M-qKvfiepva,  MvjKvfiepvaZos. 
Mecybernseus  sinus,  i.  253. 
Medea  vel  Epimedea,  iii.  255. 
Medeon  Illyr.  i.  41. 

■  Acarn.  ii.  34. 

. Phocid.  ii.  157. 

Boeot.  ii.  232. 

Megalopolis,  iii.  329. 
Meya\oito\t$,  Me'yaXoiroXrnjj. 
Meganitas  fluvius,  iii.  65. 
Megara  Nisaea,  ii.  424. 
Miyapa,  Meyapevq 

Moloss.  i.  142. 

Thess.  i.  449. 

Megaris,  ii.  424. 
Megaricus  sinus,  ii.  424. 
Melsenae  Attic,  ii.  414. 

Arcad.  iii.  327. 

Mekaiva.),  MeAatvevt;. 

Melambium,  i.  389. 
Melangea,  iii.  305. 
Melantii  scopuli,  iii.  414. 
Melas  sinus,  i.  321. 

fluvius  Thrac.  i.  321. 

■   Thess.  i.  444. 

Boeot.  ii.  249. 

Meliboea  Estiaeot.  i.  361. 

Magnes.  i.  423. 

MeX//3o<a,  MtXf/Soet??. 
Melinn,  iii.  294. 
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Me'X<va,  MeX<va?c$. 
Melissurgis,  i.  280. 
Melita  insula,  i.  45. 
Melitaja,  i.  413. 
MeXiTa/a,  Mektraievt;. 
Melite  palus,  ii.  25. 

demus  Attic,  ii.  336. 

MeXlrrj,  MeXrrei^. 

Melitides  port.  Athen.  ii.  313. 

Melitonus,  i.  281. 

Melobotira,  i.  227. 

Melos  Acam.  ii.  37. 

insula,  iii.  404. 

MyjXo?,  MtjXkj?. 
Mende,  i.  248. 

Menelaium  collis,  iii.  210. 
Menelais  fons,  iii.  308. 
Mesatis,  iii.  69. 
Mesembria,  i.  315. 
MeavjfA^pla,  McaY][jt.(3piavo<;. 
Mesoboa,  iii.  324. 
Mesola,  iii.  153. 
Messa,  iii.  187. 
Messapia,  ii.  no. 
Messapius  mons,  ii.  266. 
Messeis  fons,  i.  395. 
Messene,  iii.  148. 

Mea-Gyvy,  Meara-qvioi;. 

Messenia,  iii.  123. 
Messeniacus  sinus,  iii.  139. 
Metachoeum,  ii.  275. 
Metallum,  iii.  375. 
Metapa,  ii.  85. 
Methone  Maced.  i.  215. 

Thess.  i.  426. 

Eub.  ii.  145. 

Messen.  iii.  137. 

Argol.  iii.  268. 

Methuriades  insulee,  ii.  434. 
Methydrium  Thess.  i.  449. 

Arcad.  iii.  344. 

Me6v?Jpiov,  MtOvhptevs. 
Metope  fluvius,  iii.  355. 
Metropolis  Estiseot.  i.  359. 
> Dolop.  i.  419. 

Amphiloch.  ii.  13. 


Metropolis  Acarn.  ii.  32. 

■ ■  Dor.  ii.  103. 

■ Eub.  ii.  129. 

Metroum  Athen.  ii.  317. 
Metulum,  i.  33. 
Miacorus  vel  Milcorus,  i.  265. 
Midea  Boeot.  ii.  242. 

Argol.  iii.  256. 

MfSfja,  MiheccT^. 
Mieza,  i.  228. 
M/e^a,  Mte&vq,  et  M^a7o<;. 
Miletum,  ii.  414. 
Miletus,  iii.  369. 
Milichus  fluvius,  iii.  66. 
Milolitum,  i.  332. 
Minoa  insula  et  promont.  Me- 
gar.  ii.  433. 

promont.    et    castellum 


Lacon.  iii.  201. 


Cret. 


in.  371. 
Minoum  et  Minoa,  iii.  366. 
Minthe  mons,  iii.  113. 
Minya  qua?  et  Almonia,  i.  449. 
Minyse,  iii.  109. 
Minyeius  fluvius,  iii.  115. 
Misetus,  i.  279. 

MiffYjroi;,  Mic77jt;o$. 
Misgomense,  i.  449. 
Mia-yo/Aei/a,},  MitryoyJi/ioq. 
Mitys  fluvius,  i.  2x8. 
Moloeis  fluvius,  ii.  217. 
Molorchus,  iii.  284. 
Molossi,  i.  131. 
Molossis,  i.  131. 
Moluris  petra,  ii.  436. 
Molycrium  et  Molycria,  ii.  8r. 
Monetium,  i.  33. 
Mons  Sacer,  i.  315. 
Mopsium,  i.  384. 
Moxpiov,  Moipiot;. 
Mopsopia,  ii.  277. 
Morius  fluvius,  ii.  244. 
Moryllus,  i.  238. 
Mosychlus  mons,  i.  341. 
Mourgisce,  i.  315. 
Munychia  portus,  ii.  351. 
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Musagorse  insula?,  iii.  364. 
Museium  Maced.  i.  279. 

Athen.  ii.  335. 

Mycalessus,  ii.  261. 

MvKa\rj<rcro<;,  MvKa\ri<r<rtoi;. 

Mycenae  Argol.  iii.  246. 

Cret.  iii.  393. 

MvK-rjvai,  MvKrjvaToi;. 
Mychos  portus,  ii.  158. 
Myconos  insula,  iii.  409. 
Mvkovos,  Mu/cov<o?. 
Myenus  mous,  ii.  J  J. 
Mygdonia,  i.  233. 
Mylae,  i.  374. 
Mv'aoi,  MvXaioi;. 
Mylaon  fluvius,  iii.  338, 

iii.  344. 

Myle  insula,  iii.  364. 
Myon,  ii.  no. 
Mvav,  Mvuvevq. 
Myonnesus  insula,  i.  409. 
Myrae,  i.  423. 
Myrcinus,  i.  290. 
MvpKivo*;,  MvpKivio$. 
Myrina  Lemn.  i.  339. 
■  Cret.  iii.  393. 

Mvpwa,  MvptvaZoi;. 
Myrrhinus,  ii.  384. 
Mvppwcivi;,  Mvppu/cv<Tio$. 
Myrsinus,  iii.  82. 
Myrtium,  i.  316. 
Myrtoum  mare,  i.  7. 
Myrtuntium  Acarn.  ii.  13. 

Elid.  iii.  83. 

Mysaeum,  iii.  57. 

Mysi,  i.  285. 

Mysticus  saltus,  ii.  358. 

Naphilus  fluvius,  iii.  338. 

Naro  fluvius,  i.  37- 

Narona,  i.  37. 

Narthacion  raons,  i.  400. 

Naryx  sive  Narycium,  ii.  120. 

Na/Jf|,  NapvKtoi;. 

Nasi,  iii.  308.  324. 

Nasos,  ii.  26. 

Naulochus  portus,  ii.  158. 

insula  ad   Cret.    iii. 

372- 


Naupactus,  ii.  105. 

NaJwa/cro?,  Navira.KTio$. 
Naupleia    Parnassi    vertex,    ii. 
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Nauplia  port.  Arg.  iii.  239. 
N«u7rX('a,  NavitXitvi;. 
Naxus  Cret.  iii.  393. 
insula,  iii.  407. 

Neae  insulae,  i.  341. 

Patrae,  i.  447. 

Neapolis  Chalcid.  i.  247. 

Thrac.  i.  299. 

Neda  fluvius,  iii.  120.  339. 

Nede  Arcad.  iii.  355. 

Nedon  Eub.  scopulus,  ii.  144. 

Messen  fluvius,  iii.  141. 

Neion  mons,  ii.  45. 

Nelia,  i.  427. 
Nemea  Elid.  iii.  121. 

Argol.  iii.  284. 

Nt^e'a,  Ne//.£a<b$,  et  N^jt/ieaT^. 

fluvius,  iii.  53. 

Neon  postea  Tithorea,  ii.  173. 

Neuv,  Newwo?. 

Nereidum  Chori,  i.  296. 

Nericum,  ii.  16. 

N^jkov,  NyptKiot;. 

Neris  Messen.  iii.  153. 

Cynur.  iii.  236. 

Neritus  mons,  ii.  45. 
Nesonis  palus,  i.  384. 
Nesson,  i.  385. 
Nestaei,  i.  37. 
Nestane,  iii.  305. 
Net7Tav/a,  Ne<7T«y(0?. 
Nestus  fluvius,  i.  308. 
Nicsea  Illyr.  i.  82. 

Locr.  Epicn.  ii.  113. 

■ Boeot.  ii.  275. 

N*ka;a,  Nj/cajev?. 

Nicasia  insula,  iii.  416. 
Nicopolis,  i.  135. 

NjKOiroA*?,    ~NiK0TT0XlTYj<;. 

Nileus  fluvius,  ii.  145- 
Niobe  fons,  iii.  294. 
Nisaea  Megar.  ii.  433. 
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Nissa,  ii.  266. 

Nisyrus  insula,  iii.  418. 

■ urbs  Carpath.  iii.  419. 

Noarus  fluvius,  i.  46. 
Nomii  montes. 
Nonacris,  iii.  314. 
Tripol.     Arcad. 


111. 


344- 


NwvaKpi*;,    NuvaKplrqi;,    et    Nwva- 

Novem  Vis,  i.  291. 
Nudium,  iii.  1 19. 
Nus  fluvius,  iii.  338. 
Nymbseum,  iii.  197. 
Nymphades    port.    Megar.    ii. 

433- 
Nympheeum,  i.  60. 

• promont.  i.  261. 

Nympharum  Ionidum  fons,  iii. 
106. 

■ Anigriadum  an- 
trum et  fons,  iii.  115. 

Nympbas,  iii.  341. 

Nympbasia  fons,  iii.  344. 

Nysa  Eub.  ii.  145. 

Bceot.  ii.  240. 

. Nax.  ins.  iii.  408. 

NtfffW,  NuVio?,  et  Nvcra.7o;. 

Oa  sive  Oeis,  ii.  414. 

"Oa,  "OaOev. 

Oaenaeum,  i.  78. 

Oaxes  fluuius,  iii.  381. 

Oaxus  et  Axus,  iii.  381. 

Ocalea  urbs  et  fluvius,  ii.  235. 
'O/caXea,  'ClKaXevq. 
Ocolum,  ii.  139. 
"OkqjXov,  'OkuXioi;. 
Octolophus  Lyncest.  i.  194. 

. Thess.  i.  382. 

Odeium  Pericl.  Atben.  ii.  327. 
Odia  insula,  iii.  416. 
Odomanti,  i.  303. 
Odomantice  regio,  i.  303. 
Odrysse,  i.  286. 
CEa,  iii.  280. 
CEanthe,  ii.  108. 
OluvOq,  Oictv0ev$. 


CEchalia  Estiaeot.  i.  362. 
iEtol.  ii.  89. 

Eub.  ii.  139. 

Messen.  iii.  146. 

Arcad.  iii.  355. 

OlyjzXla,  OlyjxXiev$. 
CEnae,  ii.  414. 

O'ivoci,  OlvaToi;. 
CEneon,  ii.  108. 

Olviuv,  Olveuvivs. 

CEniadaa  Thess.  i.  446. 

Acarn.  ii.  21. 

Oheiaftoti,  Oli/eiaZfji;. 
CEnoe  Tetrapol.  ii.  388. 

in  Boeot.  confin.  ii.  408. 

Corinth,  iii.  35. 

Elid.  iii.  86.  * 

Argol.  iii.  292. 

Olvorj,  Olvoa.?o$. 
CEnophytae,  ii.  271. 

CEnus  urbs  et  fluvius,  iii.  220. 

Olvovi;,  OlvovvTioi;. 

CEnussse  insula?,  iii.  138. 

CEroe  fluvius,  ii.  217. 

CEta  mons.  i.  445. 

CEtsei,  i.  446. 

CEtylus,  iii.  187. 

O'ituXqi;,  OItvXioi;. 

CEus,_  iii.  355. 

Oie  sive  Oe,  ii.  355. 

Oirj,  O'lyjOev. 

Oion  Locr.  Opunt.  ii.  119. 

Attic.  Decelicum,  ii.  404. 

— ■ Ceramicum,ii.42i. 

Oi'ov,  e|  O't'ov. 

Olbelus,  i.  279. 

Olcimus    fluvius    et    mons,    i. 

229. 
Olcinium  et  Ulcinium,  i.  40. 
Olearos,  iii.  406. 
'OXiapo?,  'ClXidpioi;. 
Olenus  iEtol.  ii.  73. 

Ach.  iii.  70. 

'  ClXevot;,  'ClXeviot;. 
Olerus,  iii.  391. 

'  ClXepot;,  'ClXeptOi;.  ' 

Olganus  fluvius,  i.  229. 
Oligyrtus  mons,  iii.  308. 
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Olizon,  i.  426. 

'OXt^uv,  'OXiCfuvioq. 

Olmiae  promontorium,  iii.  35. 

Olmius  fluvius,  ii.  205. 

Olobagra,  i.  279. 

Olocrus  mons,  i.  215. 

Oloosson,  i.  373. 

'OXooaauv,  'OXoocrcrdi/to^. 

Olophyxus,  i.  260. 

'OXi(pv!;os,  'OXo<pv!jic$. 

Olpse  Acarn.  ii.  12. 

■ Locr.  Ozol.  ii.  no. 

'  OXnat,  'OXTalb?. 

Oluris  et  Olura,  iii.  151. 

OluriiSj  iii.  57. 

OXovpoi;,  'OXovpio$. 

Olus,  iii.  370. 

'OXovi;,  'OXovvtiq$. 

Olympeium  Athen.  ii.  324. 

Olympia,  iii.  95. 

Olympias  fons,  iii.  335. 

Olympus  mons  Thess.  i.  212. 

Lacon.  iii.  221. 

Olynta  insula,  i.  43. 
Olynthiacus  fluvius,  i.  264. 
Olynthus,  i.  249. 
'O\wdo$,  'OXvvOio;, 
Olysia  vel  Olyca,  i.  254. 
OXvku,  'OXvkcc7o<;. 
Omarium,  i.  449. 
Omphalium  Epir.  i.  105. 

■         Cret.  iii.  383. 

'0[Mpa,Xiov,    OfMpaXtevi,  et   'Oj/.(poc- 

Xhvjq. 
Onasi  montes,  ii.  438. 
Onaeum,  iii.  323. 
Oncha,  ii.  230. 

Oncaeae  port.  Theb.  ii.  230. 

Onchesmus,  i.  96. 

Onchestus  fluvius  Thess.  i.  389. 

■ urbs  Boeot.  ii.  231. 

Oneium,  iii.  36. 
Onisia  insula,  iii.  372. 
Onochonus  fluvius,  i.  390. 
Onogli,  iii.  220. 
Onthis  palus,  ii.  80. 
Onthyrium,  i.  449. 

VOL.   III. 


'OvBvptov,  'Oi'6vpiev<;. 
Onugnathos,  iii.  [95. 
Onychium,  iii.  393. 
Opheltes  scopulus  Eub.  ii.  144. 
Ophionenses,  ii.  91. 
Ophites  fluvius,  ii.  235. 
Opus  Loci*.  Opunt.  ii.  117. 

Elid.  iii.  93. 

'OiroS$,  'OirovvTioi;. 
Opuntius  sinus,  ii.  119. 
Orbelia  regio,  i.  272. 
Orbelus  mons,  i.  272. 
Orchomenus  Boeot.  ii.  244. 

Arcad.  iii.  306. 

'Opyo^vo^,  'Op%ofA.evioi;. 

Oreia  mons,  ii.  91. 

Orestse,  i.  197. 

Oreste,  ii.  145. 

Orestheium  et  Oresthasium,  iii. 

347; 
,Op€a,6a.<riov,  'OpeaOdatoi;. 
Orestia,  i.  197. 
Orestis  regio,  i.  197. 
Oreus  prius  Histieea,  ii.  126. 
'Clpeli,  'ClpeiTYjs. 
Orexis  mons,  iii.  313. 
Orgessus  vel  Orgyssus,  i.  75. 
Oricus  et  Oricum. 
'fipj/co?,  'ilpiKioi;. 
Oriuns  vel  Oriundus  fluvius,  i. 

40.  _ 
Ormenium,  i.  427. 
'Oppeviov,  'Op/A.ivi0i. 
Orneee,  iii.  283. 
'Opviat,  'OpveaT/js. 

Orobiae,  ii.  130. 
Oropus,  ii.  272. 

'flp&-ro<,  'Q.pumio$. 
Orphei  tumulus,  i.  210. 
Orreskia,  i.  279. 
^Opp'/jffKKz,  'Opp-qaKWs. 
Orthe,  i.  372. 
Ortygia,  ii.  93. 
Orychium,  ii.  421. 
'Q.pvXtov,  'Clpv^iOi;. 
Oryx,  iii.  324. 
Osmidas,  iii.  394. 
Osphagus  fluvius,  i.  195. 
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Ossa  urbs  Bisalt.  i.  267. 

mons,  i.  422. 
Ostracina  mons,  iii.  306. 
Othronus  insula,  i.  163. 
Othrys  mons,  i.  412. 
Otryne,  ii.  414. 
'OrpvveTi;,  'Orpwevi;. 
Oxeia  campe,  ii.  250. 
Oxeia;    vel    Thoae    insulae,    ii. 

29. 
Oxyneia,  1.  355. 
Pactya,  i-  331. 

HaKTVYj,  IlaKTvaToq. 

Paeania  super,  et  infer,  ii.  406. 

Tlaiavia,  Hcctavievi;. 

Pseanium,  ii.  71. 

Peeon,  i.  326. 

Pseones,  i.  267. 

Pseonia,  i.  267. 

Paeonidae,  ii.  414. 

TLaiovlhai,  Hawvft>Y]i;. 

Paeoplae,  i.  304. 

Pagasae,  i.  431. 

Tlayaaui,  Uaya&aZoi;. 

Pagaseticus  vel  Pagasites  sinus 

Palaea,  iii.  218. 

Palaeotrium  sive  Palaeorium,  i. 

261. 
Palaephatus,  i.  396. 
Palaeste,  i.  95. 
Palamnus  fluvius,  i.  55. 
Palauthrus,  i.  434. 
Palirus  vel  Palaerus,  ii.  18. 
TlaKipli;,  Ha.'kiptvi;. 
Paliscius,  iii.  345. 
Pallantium,  iii.  349. 
YlaXhavTioq  et  Ha.WacvTttv$. 
Palle  vel  Pale,  ii.  501. 
Ylatoi,  HaXrji;. 
Pallene  peninsula,  i.  244. 

urbs,  i.  249. 

TlaXXYjUrj,  UtxKMjVtoi;. 

dem.  Attic,  ii.  397. 

FlaXX^,  TlaXXrjvevi;. 
Pambotadae,  ii.  414. 

na|U/34)T«Sai,  Ila/x/SwTaS^?. 
Pambotis  palus,  i.  141. 
Pamisi  fons,  iii.  145. 


Pamisus  fluvius  Thess.  i.  419. 
Messen.  maj.  iii. 


140. 


min.  111. 


142. 
Pamphia,  ii.  86. 
Pamphylia,  i.  279. 
Panachai'cus  mons,  iii.  70. 
Panacra  mons,  iii.  381. 
Panactum,  ii.  406. 
Pandosia,  i.  133. 
Havhoeria,,  Ylavtiocrievi;. 
Pangeeum  mons,  i.  300. 
Panbellenes,  i.  2. 
Panhellenius  mons,  iii.  280. 
Pannona,  iii.  394. 
Pannonii,  i.  46. 
Panopeus    vel    Phanoteus,    ii. 

181. 

Tlavcmevi;  et  Qavorevt;.   Ethn.  id. 
Panopis  fons,  ii.  341. 
Panormus  Chaon.  i.  96. 

Chalcid.  i.  262. 

Cherson.  i.  328. 

1        Scopel.  ins.  i.  451. 

■  Attic,  ii.  379. 

Ach.  iii.  66. 

Cret.  iii.  394. 

Panos  antrum,  ii.  333. 
Pantomatrium,  iii.  367. 
Tlai/TOf^drpiov,  TlctvTOfAaTptos. 
Panyasis  fluvius,  i.  55. 
Paos,  iii.  320. 
Paracheloitis    regio    Acarn.    ii. 


10. 


Atham.  ii. 


99. 


Pareebasium,  iii,  328. 
Paraesus,  iii.  394. 
Paralii,  i.  436. 
Parapotamii,  ii.  179. 
UapanordiMOi,  Xlapavordfjao^. 
Parasopias,  i.  446. 
Paravsei,  i.  128. 
Paraxia,  i.  233. 
Parembole,  i.  83. 
Parnassus  mons,  ii.  169. 
Parties  mons,  ii.  404. 
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Parnon  mons,  iii.  236. 
Parorea  regio,  i.  145. 

urbs  Arcad.  iii.  343. 

Paroraei,  i.  145. 

Paros  insula,  iii.  406. 

Tlcipos,  Ha,pio<;. 

Parparus  mons,  iii.  294. 

Parrhasii,  iii.  349. 

Parthenium,  ii.  145. 

Parthenius  mons,  iii.  293.  355. 

fluvius,  iii.  108. 

Parthenon  Athen.  ii.  329. 
Parthicopolis,  i.  305. 
Parthini,  i.  69. 
Parthus,  i.  69. 

Ua.p9o<;,  HapBivot;. 
Passaron,  i.  138. 
Patrse  Illyr.  i.  83. 

Ach.  iii.  66. 

Yldrpat,  Harpevi;. 
Patrocli  insula,  ii.  379. 
Pautalia,  i.  283. 
Paxos  insulee,  i.  163. 
Pedasus,  iii.  137. 
Pedisea,  ii.  183. 

Pegse  vel  Pagae  Megar.  ii.  437. 
Tlrjya),  HyjyaiQi;. 
— —  Arcad.  iii.  348. 
Pelagonia  Pseonise  pars,  i.  269. 

civitas,  i.  270. 

Tripolis     Thess.     i. 

3^9; 
Pelasgi,  i.  14. 
Pelasgicum  Athen.  ii.  333. 
Pelasgiotis,  i.  363. 
Pele,  i.  449. 
Pelecania  regio,  ii.  250. 
Peleces,  ii.  396. 

HYjXrjKSi;,  Xl-qhrfe. 
Pelethronium  mons,  i.  449. 
Pelinna     sive     Pelinnseum,    i. 

361. 
TleXivva,  TleXtwouot;. 
Pelion  urbs  Illyr.  i.  76. 

mons  Thess.  i.  429. 

Pelium  nemus,  i.  43  t. 
Pella  Maced.  i.  223. 
Ach.  iii.  75. 


rieXXa,  YleWcuo*;. 
Pellene  Ach.  iii.  55. 
TleXX'/jv/j,  TleXXvjvevi;. 

Lacon.  iii.  222. 

Pelodes  portus,  i.  107. 
Peloponnesus,  iii.  1. 
Penestee  Illyr.  i.  yy. 

Thess.  i.  349. 

Peneus  fluvius  Thess.  i.  375. 

Elid.  iii.  86. 

Pennana,  i.  281. 

Pentele,  ii.  399. 
YlevriXv],  UevTeXevs. 
Pentelicus  mons,  ii.  399. 
Pentelophoi,  iii.  220. 
Peparethus    insula  et    urbs,    i. 

452- 

YlexdpyjOoi;,  TienapriBtoi;. 

Pephnos    urbs    et    insula,    iii. 

186. 
Tlecpvot;,  TlecpviTrji;,  et  Tlefjwtoi;. 
Pergamus,  i.  297. 

Cret.  iii.  382. 

Pergase,  ii.  415. 

Tlepyao-rj,    TlepyccayjOiv,   et   Uepya- 

<rev<;. 
Perias,  ii.  145. 
Perippia  regio,  iii.  93. 
Perisadii,  i.  70. 
Perithoidee,  ii.  415. 
HepiBoTbai,  Hepi6oi§v)<;. 
Permessus  fluvius,  ii.  205. 
Perranthe     collis    Ambrac.    i. 

148. 
Perrhaebi,  i.  363. 
Perrheebus,  i.  396. 
Perrhidse,  ii.  406. 
riepp/Sat,  Tlepplhrfi. 

Perseus,  ii.  416. 
Iltpaevt;,  Ethn.  Id. 
Petalia  promont.  ii.  140. 
Petaliae  insvdas,  ii.  140. 
Peteon,  ii.  259. 
Yle-reuv,  Hereuvioi;. 
Petitarus  fluvius,  ii.  38. 
Petra  Illyr.  i.  55. 

Maced.  i.  213. 

Maedic.  i.  307. 
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Petra  Corinth,  iii.  37. 

Elid.  iii.  90. 

Petrachus,  ii.  244. 
Petrosaca,  iii.  306. 
Phacium,  i.  374. 

Phacussa  insula,  iii.  416. 
Phsedria,  iii.  342. 
Phaedriades  scopuli,  ii.  171. 
Phaesana,  iii.  355. 
Phaestus  Thess.  i.  374. 

Locr.  Ozol.  ii.  1 10. 

-  Cret.  iii.  375. 


Phagres,  i.  297. 
Phalachthia,  i.  418. 
Phalacrum  promont.  i.  162. 
Phalaesiae,  iii.  342. 
Phalanna  Thess.  i.  372. 
■ — > Cret.  iii.  395. 

fyahavva,  ^aAavvaioq. 

Phalanthus  urbs  et   nions,   iii. 

343- 

Phalara,  i.  437. 

<&d\apa.,  <ba"Aa.pevt;. 
Phalarus  fluvius,  ii.  239. 
Phalasama,  iii.  364. 
<PaXd<ror,pva,  fyaAaaupvioq. 
Phalasia  promont.  ii.  145. 
Phalericus  murus,  ii.  347. 
Phalerum,  ii.  352. 
<t>d'AY}p(iV,  4>aAvjpev$. 
Phaloria  et  Phaleria,  i.  354. 
Qfa'Aupia,  QfaAuptTVjs. 
Phalorias,  ii.  120. 
fya'Aupiaq,  ^aXupuvt;. 
Phalycon  vel  Alycon,  ii.  440. 
Phana,  ii.  71. 
Phanote,  i.  98. 

Pharae  Boeot.  ii.  270. 
Ach.  iii.  70 1. 


—  Cret.  iii.  395. 


*f>a.pa),  <bapai(v$,  et  'bapouoi;. 
Pharbelus,  ii.  139. 
Phare  et  Pharis,  iii.  214. 
Pharmacusae  insulte,  ii.  355. 
Pharos  insula  et  urbs,  i.  44. 


Qfdpoq,  <bdpio<;. 

Pharsalus,  i.  398. 
$dp<raAoi;,  tf>a,p<7d~Aio$. 
Pharycadon     et    Pharcadon,    i. 

'ba.pK'/^uv,  <l>a.picribQVto<;. 

Pharygae,  ii.  158. 

<&txpvyou,  <i>apvya7o<;. 

Pharygium  promont.  ii.  157. 

Phaura  insula,  ii.  372. 

Pheca,  i.  357. 

Phegaia  duplex,  ii.  377. 

fyvfycLia.,  tbyyaieut;. 

Phegus,  ii.  388. 

fy'tftovq,  fy'fiyox/crioi;. 

Pheia    urbs    et    promont.     iii. 

87: 

Phellias  fl.  iii.  214. 
Phelloe,  iii.  59. 
Phellon,  iii.  112. 
Phenea  palus,  iii.  312. 
Pheneus,  iii.  312. 
<frtveo$,  <btvedTV}$. 

Pherae  Thessal.  i.  392. 

/Etol.  ii.  93. 

Messen.  iii.  141. 

Qripcci,  ^Yjpa.'iQq. 

Pherinum,  i.  357. 

Phicium,  i.  374. 

Phicius  vel  Sphingius  mons,  ii. 

231. 
Phigalea,  iii.  338. 

<I>cyaXea,  ^jyaAei^,  et  ^fiyaAtirfiq. 

Phila,  i.  205. 

fy'iAa,  fyt'Aouoi;. 

Philaidae,  ii.  395. 

<J>iAa:lZu.i,  'biXcuftv];. 

Philarius  fluvius,  ii.  235. 

Philenorium,  ii.  275. 

fyiAyvopiov,  fyiA'/jvopioi;. 

Phileros,  i.  239. 

Philippi,  i.  30 t. 

<I>/Ai7r7rG<,    <btAnnrev<;,    et    Q>t\nnr/)- 

(Tioq. 
Philippopolis,  i.  361. 
llH\nntQno\i(;,  <\>iAwKoi:oAlvq$. 

Phlius,  iii.  288. 
<Pakjv(;,  <I>X(a(7io?. 
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Phlya,  ii.  396. 
tyXvuet,  et  <bXvu<;,  <I>Avei^. 
Phlygonium,  ii.  188. 
tf>Xvyoviov,  <bXvyoviev<;. 
Phoce  insula,  iii.  372. 
Phocicum,  ii.  161. 
Phocis,  ii.  147. 
Phoebatis  regio,  i-  75- 
Phoebia,  iii.  55. 
4>ot(3ia,  tboifiiot;. 
Phoenice,  i.  101. 

Phcenicius  mons,  ii.  233. 

portus    Messen.    iii. 


138. 


Cyther.    iii. 


200. 
Phoenix  fluvius,  i.  418. 
i.  444. 


tons,  11.  251. 
portus  Cret.  iii.  376. 


Phoeteum  vel  Phyteum,  ii.  85. 

Phoezon,  iii.  304. 
Pholegandrus  insula,  iii.  415. 
fyoXiyavipos,  <boXeyciv§pio<;. 
Pholoe  mons,  iii.  92. 
Phorbae,  i.  450. 
Phorcys  portus,  ii.  46. 
Phoriami,  iii.  1  21. 
Phoriea,  iii.  355. 
Phormisium  sive  Phormisii,  ii. 

417. 
•fropjAia-iw,  <bop[x.tcrios. 
Phoron  portus,  ii.  353. 
Photice,  i.  104. 
Photinaeum,  i.  450. 
Phragandae,  i.  307. 
Phrearrii,  ii.  417. 
fypedppioi,  Qpeappiot;. 
Phreattys,  ii.  350. 
Phricium  mons,  ii.  120. 
Phrittii,  ii.  417. 

QptTTlOl,    ^ptTTlOt;. 

Phrixa,  iii.  no. 
Phrixus  fluvius,  iii.  239. 
Phrygia  sive  Phrygii,  ii.  415. 
Phthiotis,  i.  397. 


Pin  lace  Maced.  i.  220. 

Epir.  i.  140. 

Thess.  i.  407. 

Arcad.  iii.  354. 

fyvXaKy,  *bvXa.K'/)<Ttc<;. 

Phylactris  collis,  iii.  353. 

Phyle,  ii.  405. 

<t>uXrj,  <fruXaatc;. 

Phylleius  mons,  i.  401. 

Phyllis  regio,  i.  302. 

Phyllus,  i.  402. 

$vXXc,v$,  QvXXevi;. 

Phyrcon,  iii.  121. 

Physca  et    Physcus   Maced.   i. 

238. 
Locr.     ii. 

120. 
Physcella,  i.  256. 
Phytaeon,  iii.  121. 
Phytia  vel  Phoetiee,  ii.  33. 
Pialia,  i.  354. 
Piera  fons,  iii.  108. 
Pieres,  i.  297. 
Pieria  regio,  i.  204. 
sylva,  i.  215. 


urbs  Thess.  i.  361. 


Piericus  sinus,  i.  297. 
Pierium,  i.  449. 
Pilorus,  i.  257. 

ntxupoi,  iia&'jj/ttj?. 

Pimplea,  i.  21 1. 
Pindus  mons,  i.  352. 

urbs  Dor.  et  fluvius,  ii. 

102. 
Piras,  iii.  70. 
Piraeum,  iii.  35. 
Piraeus  Attic,  ii.  348. 

Yleipxitvi,  0  iK  Yleipatui;. 

port.  Corinth. 

Pirai'cae  portae  Athen. 

Pira'fcus  mums,  ii.  346. 

Pirene  fons,  iii.  23. 

Piresiae  prius  Asterium,  i.  401. 

T\eipe<7(a.i,  Uetpeo-ioi;. 

Pirus  fluvius,  iii.  70. 

Pirustae,  i.  77. 

Pisa,  iii.  93. 

n/o-a,  n<o-e«TK,  et  Uicranvi;. 
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Pisa  fons,  iii.  94. 

Pisatis  regio,  iii.  93. 

Pissantini,  i.  75. 

Pissaum,  i.  271. 

Pistyrus  urbs  et  lacus,  i.  310. 

n/imposj  Humpi-rtf. 

Pitane  Elid.  iii.  113. 

Lacon.  iii.  220. 

HirdvYi,  YltTavdrvji. 
Pithus,  ii.  415. 
IL'0o?,  Tlideis,  et  ILT0et;<;. 
Pityonnesus  insula,  iii.  275. 
Pityusa  insula,  iii.  261. 
Platsea,  ii.  212. 
Tlka.Ta.ia,  HXaraievi;. 
Platamodes,  iii.  132. 
Platanistus  promont.  iii.  200. 

. urbs    postea   Maci- 

stus,  iii.  119. 

fluvius,  iii.  338. 


Platanius  fluvius,  ii.  252 
Platiae  insula?,  iii.  372. 
Pleia,  iii.  218. 
Pleistus  fluvius,  ii.  156. 
Plersei,  i.  38. 
Pleuron  vetus,  ii.  77. 
Pleuron  nova,  ii.  73. 
HXevpuv,  HXevpdvioi;. 
Plotbia,  ii.  415. 
UXoBeia,  T\XuQev$. 
Pluina,  i.  194. 
Pnyx  Athen.  ii.  334. 
Poecilasium,  iii.  376. 
Poecilus  mons,  ii.  358. 
Poeessa,  iii.  402. 
Tlorftaaa,  Uotrjia-arioi;. 
PcemEenium  mons,  i.  279 
Pogon  portus,  iii.  266. 
Poli  campus,  iii.  343. 
Polichne  Megar.  ii.  440. 

Lacon.  iii.  225. 

Cret.  iii.  380. 

Hoki%ytj,  TloXixvirW- 
Polis,  ii.  no. 
Politea,  iii.  75. 
Poloson,  ii.  271. 
Polyanthes  fluvius,  i.  66. 
Polyanus  mons,  i.  143. 


Polysegos  insula,  iii.  415. 
Polyrrhenia,  iii.  378. 

HoXvp'pvjvla,  HoXvpprjViot;. 

Pompeium  Athen.  ii.  3 14. 

Pons  Servilii,  i.  82. 

Pontinus  fluvius   et  mons,  iii. 

238. 
Pontus  fluvius,  i.  306. 
Porinas,  iii.  313. 
Poros,  ii.  416. 
Tlopoi;,  Tlopio;,  et  Uopievs. 
Porthmus,  ii.  139. 
Portus  Sacer.  ii.  274. 
Posa,  i.  33. 

Posidium  prom.  Pallen.  i.  247. 
. Thesprot.      i. 

107. 

. Bisalt.  i.  266. 

Phthiot.  i.412. 

Potachidse    vel    Botachidse,   iii. 

355- 
Potamos,  ii.  381. 

TloTafMi,  HoTd/AW. 

Potbereus  fluvius,  iii.  394. 

Potidaea,  i.  244. 

IIoT/Saia,  noTi8aiaT»js, 

Potidania,  ii.  89. 

TloT&avla,  XloT&a.vidTVfi. 

Potnise,  ii.  222. 

YloTviai,  HoTVtevt;. 

Presidium,  i.  282. 

Pras,  i.  401. 

Prasise  Attic,  ii.  381. 

Lacon.  iii.  2. 

Tlpao-Iai,  Tlpaaievs. 

Prasias  palus,  i.  276. 

Prassaebi,  i.  128. 

Prasus  et  Prsesus,  iii.  386. 

Upa.7cro<;,  Ylpaiaioi;. 

Prepesintbus  insula,  iii.  406. 

Priamon  vel  Promona,  i.  36. 

Priansus,  iii.  390. 

Upidvaot;,  Hpidvaioi. 

Prinoessa  insula,  ii.  56. 

Prinus,  iii.  305. 

Proana,  i.  437. 

Hpuccva,  Tipuavevi. 

Probalinthus,  ii.  385. 
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UpofiaXivOoi;,   npofiaXwdioi;,  et  llpo- 

Probatia  fluvius,  ii.  250. 
Proerna,  i.  415. 
Upoepva,  Ylpoipvioq. 
Pron  collis,  iii.  258. 
Pronastae,  ii.  275. 
Proni  vel  Pronesus,  ii.  53. 
Hpovoi,  Ylpovouoi;. 
Propus  collis,  iii.  308. 
Propylsea  Athen.  ii.  329. 

Corinth,  iii.  23. 

Proschium,  ii.  74. 
Tlpoa^ov,  YlpoG%ievt;. 
Prosea,  iii.  350. 
Upoaea,  Hpoaevi;. 
Prospalta,  ii.  372. 
UpoaicaXra,  T\poaTta.'kriQ<;. 
Prosymna,  iii.  256. 
Hpo<Tvy.}>a.,  Upo(rv[Ava,7o<;. 
Prote  insula,  iii.  136. 
Prytaneium  Athen.  ii.  323. 
Psacurn  promont.  iii.  365. 
Psamathe  fons,  iii.  294. 
Psamathus,  iii.  189. 

Psaphis,  ii.  391. 

■Va<p)<;,  Vacp'ihtGi;. 

Psophis  Zacynth.  arx  ii.  58. 

Arcad.  iii.  321. 

■■¥a<p)<;,  ■*•&></>«&*<)?. 
Psychium,  iii.  376. 
Psyttalea  insula,  ii.  353. 
Ptelea,  ii.  416. 
Pteleon  Thess.  i.  408. 

Messen.  iii.  153. 

Tlrehlov,  TlTehtd.Tfi$,  et  TlreKeovcriOi;. 
Ptolederma,  iii.  343. 
Ptolis,  iii.  306. 
Ptous  mons,  ii.  254. 
Ptychia  insula,  i.  162. 
Pycnus  fluvius,  iii.  394. 
Pydna,  i.  214. 
Hvdva,  Ili/SvaTb?. 
Pylse,  iii.  355. 
Pylene,  ii.  74. 
TivXvjvrj,  TLv\'qvto<;. 
Pylon,  i.  80.^ 


Pylos  Elid.  iii.  91. 

Triphyl.  iii.  117. 

Messen.  iii.  132. 

Ilv'A,ot;,  TlvKiot;. 
Pyraea  lucus,  iii.  54. 
Pyranthus,  iii.  385. 
Pyrasus,  i.  403. 
Ylvpacros,  HvpacrtzTot;. 
Pyrgos  Elid.  iii.  93. 

'Triphyl.  iii.  119. 

Ylvpyoi,  HvpyiTTtf. 

Pyronaea,  ii.  120. 

Pyrrha  promont.  Eub.  ii.  145. 

et  Deucalion  scopuli,  i. 

404. 
Pyrrheum  Ambraciae,  i.  149. 
Pyrrhi  castra  Epir.  Liv.  XXXII. 

Lacon.  iii.  2T9. 

Pyrrhicus,  iii.  190. 
Pythium,  i.  366. 
UvBiov,  Il^io?. 
Rarius  campus,  ii.  362. 
Rechios  fluvius,  i.  242. 
Rhacelus  mons,  i.  242. 
Rheetiee,  iii.  328. 
Rhamnus,  ii.  390. 
Papvovi;,  'Papvovaioq. 

portus  Cret.  iii.  364. 

Rhaucus,  iii.  390. 
'PavKOi;,  'Pawao?. 
Rheithrum  portus,  ii.  47. 
Rheiti  lacus,  ii.  356. 
Rheitum  promont.  iii.  34. 
Rhenea  insula,  iii.  401. 
Rheupus,  iii.  308. 
Rhipe,  iii.  324. 

Rhium   iEtolicum   sive  Antir- 
rhium,  ii.  82. 

Achaicum,  iii.  66. 

■ Messen.  iii.  153. 

Rhizenia,  iii.  388. 
Rhizon,  i.  38. 
'Pt^cov,  'Pi^aviTqi;. 

fluvius,  i.  39. 

Rhizonicus  sinus,  i.  38. 
Rhizus,  i.  423. 
'PiCfiZi;,  'PXpvvnoi;. 
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Rhodope  mons,  i.  273. 
Rhocluntia,  i.  446. 
'PotiovvTia,,  'PoiovvTioi;. 
Rhodussa,  iii.  294. 
'PoSouVcra,  'Pohovo~<Ti(>q. 
Rhus,  ii.  440. 
Rhynchae,  ii.  145. 
'Pdyxpu,  'Pvyxfiuos. 
Rhynchus,  ii.  33. 
Rhypae,  iii.  65. 

'PvTTCCI,   'Pv\p. 

Rhytium,  iii.  385. 
Rithymnia,  iii.  367. 
'Pi6vfA.i>iO;  'Pidv(Jt.vidcTy]$. 
Rumbodona,  i.  332. 
Sabatium,  i.  281. 
Sacus,  iii.  225. 
Salse,  i.  332. 
Salamis  insula,  ii.  364. 

urbs    vet.   et    nov.    ii. 

366. 

2aXay.it;,  2a"Kai/.tvio<;. 

Sale,  i.  315^ 
Salganeus,  ii.  264. 
'EaXyavevs,  "Lakyavioq. 
Salmone,  iii.  107. 
Salon  vel  Salonae.  i.  36. 
Same,  ii.  52. 
2dy.fi,  2ay.a7oq. 

Samicum,  iii.  116. 
Saminthus,  iii.  293. 
Sammonium  vel  Salmone  prom. 

iii.  371. 
Samos  vel  Samia,  iii.  115. 
Samothrace  insula,  i.  335. 
Sane,  i.  258. 
2dvt\,  ~2a.vi.oq,  et  2ai<a7o<;. 

Saoce  mons,  i.  337. 
Sapaei,  i.  300. 
Sapaeorum  saltus,  i.  299. 
Sapyselaton  mons,  iii.  282. 
Sardaeum  mons,  ii.  275. 
Saron  locus  ad  Trce/en.  iii.  266. 
Saronicus  sinus,  iii.  3. 
Saronis  palus,  iii.  266. 
Sarpedonium  promont.  i.  321. 
Sarpedon,  i.  321. 
2apTrrjhuv,  2a/)7njSuVji(;. 


Sarte,  i.  257. 

2d,prrj,  2apTa7o$. 
Sarxa,  i.  332. 
Saso  insula,  i.  64. 
Sation,  i.  75. 
Satrae,  i.  307. 
Saunium  fons,  ii.  158. 
Saurus  fons,  iii.  394. 
Scabala,  ii.  139. 

2Kdj3aXa,  2Ka^a"Ka'ioq. 

Scambonidae,  ii.  363. 
2Ka/jt.^uvl^ai,  'EKafA.fHui/fihjS. 
Scam  pis,  i.  70. 
Scandea,  iii.  199. 
Scandile  insula,  i.  452. 
Scapte  hyle,  i.  298. 
Scardona,  i.  34. 

— insula,  i.  43. 

Scardus  vel   Scordus    mons,   i. 

79- 
Scarphe  et  Scarpheia,  ii.  113. 

2nap<pvi   et  2i<dp(p€ia,  2Kap<p€vt;,  et 

2Kapcpaiev<;. 

Scheria  quae  et  Corcyra  insula, 

'•155- 

Schinussa  insula,  iii.  416. 

Schiste  odos,  ii.  160. 
Schoenius  fluvius,  ii.  259. 

Schoenus Thrac.  i.  3 1 3. 

urbs  Boeot.  ii.  259. 

Corinth,  iii.  33. 

—  Arcad.  iii.  344. 


Scia,  ii.  145. 

'Ekicc,  2ki€Vi;. 

Scias,  iii.  342. 
2kicm;,  2KiaGT'f\q. 
Sciathis  mons,  iii.  313. 
Sciathos  insula,  i.  451. 
2Kia6o<;,  2Kid0iaq. 
Scillus,  iii.  no. 
2ki'a\ov<;,  2KiKXovvrioq. 
Scioessa  mons,  iii.  76. 
Scione,  i.  248. 

2kiMYJ,    ~EKiUVOU0<i,   et  iKtuvtvq. 

Sciron  loc.  et  fluvius  Attic,  ii. 

357; 

Scironides  petrae,  ii.  435. 
Sciritis  regio,  iii.  224. 
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Scirphae,  ii.  188. 

^Kip(pa.i,  ^Kipcpioi;,  et  ~EKtp(pa7ot;. 

Scirtiana,  i.  83. 

Scirtones,  i.  83. 

Scirtonium,  iii.  342. 

Scirus,  iii.  224. 

2/cipo?,  1,KipiTri<;. 

Scodra,  i.  40. 

Scollis  mons,  iii.  74. 

urbs,  iii.  75. 

Scolus  Chalcid.  i.  254. 
■ Boeot.  ii.  221. 

Scomius  et  Scombrus  mons,  i. 

273- 
Scomne  mons,  i.  278. 

Scopelos  insula,  i.  451. 

Scopi,  i.  282. 

Scopium,  i.  403. 

Scordisci,  i.  46. 

Scotane,  iii.  320. 

Scotina,  iii.  222. 

Scotitas,  iii.  221. 

Scotussa  Thrac.  i.  304. 

Thess.  i.  388. 

Scybrus,  i.  279. 

2(ci;'jSpo?,  %Kvj3ptci<;. 

Scydra,  i.  228. 
2/<t3pa,  'S.Kv'Spcuos, 
Scvllaeum  promont.  iii.  260. 
Scylletium  mons,  iii.  394. 
Scyras  fluvius,  iii.  190. 
Scyros  insula,  i.  453. 

-  Acb.  iii.  76. 
2(cJps?,  ~2,Kvpio<;. 
Seine,  ii.  322. 
Selachusa  insula,  iii.  275. 
Selemnus  fluvius,  iii.  66. 
Selinus  fluvius  Ach.  iii.  66. 

Elid.  iii.  1 1 1 . 

Lacon.  urbs,  iii. 

218. 
Sellasia,  iii.  221. 

2eXXa(r/a,  ^e'AXaaitVi;. 

Sellei's  fluvius  Sicvon,  iii.  55. 

Elid.  iii.  86. 

Selli,  i.  23. 


Semacbida?,  ii.  416. 

Sepia  Argol.  iii.  255. 

Arcad.  mons,  iii.  311. 

Sepias  promontorium,  i.  424. 
Serangium,  ii.  350. 
Serdica,  i.  283. 
Seriphos,  iii.  403. 
2ep«£o?,  2ept(piot;. 
Sermyle,  i.  254. 
'Eepf/.vXrj,  YeppvXtvs. 
Serrhium  promont.  i.  314. 

castellum,  i.  3  14. 

Sesarethus,  i.  70. 
2eaapvj0o?,  'Eeaap-qBioi;. 
Sestos,  1.  328. 

Sibyrtus  vel  Sybrita. 

StfivpTOt;,  '2ij3vpTio<;. 
Sicinus  insula,  iii.  414. 

^IkMOi;,    2iKJViT7}£. 

Siculum  mare,  i.  5. 
Sicyon,  iii.  46. 

1,IKVUV,    'EtKVUVlOi;. 

Sidas  regio,  ii.  220. 
Sidus,  iii.  33. 

'Etdovi;,  'EiZcivaiot;. 

Side,  iii.  200. 

2/ Stj,  2<Svjt'ij?. 

Sila  fluvius,  iii.  138. 

Sindus  vel  Sinthus,  i.  236. 

Singiticus  sinus,  i.  257. 
Singus,  i.  257. 

Sinti,  i.  304. 
Siphnos,  iii.  405. 
1,'upvQti,  'Ekj>vioi;. 
Siracellse,  i.  33  1. 
Siris,  i.  303. 

Sirnides  insulse,  iii.  372. 
Siropseones,  i.  303. 
Sithonia  regio,  i.  254. 
Sitbonii,  i.  254. 
Smenus  fluvius,  iii.  191. 
Solimnia  insula,  i.  451. 
Solium,  ii.  18. 
SoXtov,  So'Aievi;. 
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Solygia,  iii.  34. 
Solygius  collis,  iii.  34. 
Soron,  iii.  320. 
Sosthenis,  i.  418. 
Spalathra,  i.  426. 
2,TtaKa.Bpa,  2,TraXa6pa,7o<;. 
Sparta,  iii.  203. 
1,Tra.pr7j,  'S.Tcaptta.ryji;. 

Spartolus,  i.  253. 

'EnapraXos,  ~2i:apTuXioq. 

Spelseum,  i.  226. 

Sperchia,  i.  447. 

Sperchius  fluvius,  i.  438. 

Sphacteria  insula,  iii.  136. 

Sphaeria  insula,  iii.  268. 

Sphagiae  insulae,  iii.  136. 

Sphecia,  ii.  145. 

Sphendale    et    Sphendalus,    ii. 

4°3  • 

Sphettus,  ii.  416. 

Spiraeum  promont.  iii.  275. 
Sporades,  iii.  412. 
Sporgilus,  ii.  416. 
~E.TCopyi.Xot;,  ~2i:opylXio<;. 
Stabulum  Diomedis,  i.  331. 
Stagirus  et  Stagira, 
"Erdyapoi,  ETayeipiTtji;. 
Stathmi,  iii.  220. 
Stelae,  iii.  394. 
Stenae,  i.  282. 
Stentoris  palus,  i.  316. 
Stenyclericus  campus,  iii.  145. 
Stenyclerus,  iii.  145. 
'ErevvKXvjpct;,  "SrevvKX-fipioq. 
Stephanaphana,  i.  83. 
Stephane,  ii.  188. 
Stimo,  i.  357. 
Stiria,  ii.  382. 
"Zreipla,  1,Teipiev<;. 
Stiris,  ii.  158. 

Stoa  Basileios  Athen.  ii.  316. 
Pcecile —       — ii.  318. 


Stobi,  i.  271. 
Stonae,  i.  282. 


•Sicyon.  iii.  51. 


Stratia,  iii.  325. 
Stratonice,  i.  261. 

'STpaTavtKeicc,  ErparoviKevi. 
Stratus,  ii.  30. 

^rparoi;,  'Erpa.TKH;. 

Strenus,  iii.  394. 
Strepsa,  i.  239. 
~Srpe\pa,  SrpapaToi;. 
Strophades  insulae,  iii.  121. 
Struthuns  promont.  iii.  257. 
Stryme,  i.  315. 

"ETpvfjLYi,  'Erpvff.yjvci;,  et  l.rpv/A.^o'ioi;. 
Strymon  fluvius,  i.  289. 
Strymonicus  sinus,  i.  289. 
Stubera,  i.  270. 

'Ervftepa,  E.zvfiepa'toq. 
Styllangium,  iii.  119. 
Stymphalis  regio  Maced.  i.  198. 

palus  Arcad.  iii.  309. 

Stymphalus,  iii.  308. 

ErvfMpaXot;,  2TVf/.(pa.\io$. 

Styra,  ii.  139. 

*2rvpa,  2,Tvpev$. 

Styracium  mons,  iii.  394. 

Styx  fons,  iii.  314. 

Suia  portus,  iii.  380. 

Sulia  promont.  iii.  376. 

Suliones,  i.  106. 

Sumatia,  iii.  346. 

Sunium    urbs   et    promont.   ii. 

377- 

"Eovvtov,  ~2ovvievq. 

Sus  fluvius,  i.  210. 
Sybota  insulae,  i.  no. 

portus,  i.  no. 

Sybridae,  i.  416. 
'S.vfipifiai,  SfjSp/S^ij. 
Sycurium,  i.  390. 
Syleus  campus,  i.  266. 
Symbola,  iii.  353. 
Symbolum,  i.  299. 
Symaetha,  i.  450. 
~2.vu.aiBa.,  'Evf/.ccidevi;. 
Sypalettus,  ii.  416. 

AfjTTevi;. 

Syrinthus,  iii.  394. 
Syrus  fluvius,  iii.  341. 
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Syrus  insula,  iii.  408. 

2t^o?,  'Evpioi;. 

Sythas  fluvius,  iii.  55. 

Taenarum  urbs  et  promont.  iii. 

187. 
Talvapw,  Tatvdpioi;,  et  Taivaphyji;. 
Talares,  i.  145.  352. 
Taletum  Taygeti  pars,  iii.  216. 
Tamynae,  ii.  138. 
Tdj/.vvat,  Ta(/.vv<x7o$. 
Tanagra,  ii.  267. 

Tdvayptx,  Tavaypcucx;. 

Tanus  fluvius,  iii.  236. 
urbs  Cret.  iii.  394. 

Tdvo<;,  TaviTtfi. 

Taphiassus  mons,  ii.  80. 
Taphii,  ii.  3. 

Taphiorum  insula?,  ii.  55. 
Taphos  et  Taphiussa  insula,  ii. 

55- 
urbs,  ii.  54. 

Tame,  iii.  75. 

Tdpvtj,  Tdpviot;. 

Tarphe,    postea    Pharyga?,    ii. 

116. 
Tdp<pri,  Ta,p(pa7o<;. 
Tarrha,  iii.  376. 
Tdppa,  TappccToq. 
Taulantii,  i.  48. 
Tauriana,  i.  282. 
Tauris  insula,  i.  46. 
Taurus  fluvius,  iii.  265. 
Taygetus  mons,  iii.  215. 
Tearus  fluvius,  i.  317. 
Techedia  insula,  iii.  417. 
Tecmon,  i.  140. 

Tegea  Arcad.  iii.  350. 

Cret.  iii.  394. 

Teyta,  Teyeditji;. 
Tegyra,  ii.  251. 
Teyvpa,  Ttyvpux;,  et  Teyvpevi;. 
Telebose,  ii.  3. 
Telethrius  mons,  ii.  128. 
Telos  insula,  iii.  417. 
TrjKot;,  T-qXios. 
Telphusa,  iii.  323. 
TeXtpovtraa,  TeX(£otW*o?. 


Temathea  mons,  iii.  140. 

Temenium,  iii.  239. 

Temmices,  ii.  189. 

Tempe,  i-  375- 

Templum  Apoll.  Actii,  ii.  8. 

Epicurii,     iii. 


34°- 


111.  272. 


111.  144. 


—  Ismen.  ii.  228. 
-iEsculapii     Epidaur. 

-Despoenae,  iii.  336. 
-Dianas     Limnatidos, 


-Jovis  Acrsei,  ii.  98. 
Panhellenii,  iii. 


280. 


249. 


~ Olympii,  iii.  95. 

Nemsei,  iii.  285. 

-Junonis    Argivse,    iii. 

-Minervae   Crania?,  ii. 


179. 


iii.  208. 


138. 


331 


Chalcicecus, 
Itonid.  ii. 
Poliad.  ii. 
Aleae,       iii. 


352- 


31- 


-Neptuni    Isthm.    iii. 
Samii,  iii.  1 1 6. 


Tempyra,  i.  316. 
Tenea,  iii.  35. 
Tevect,  TevtdTYji;. 
Tenericus  campus,  ii.  231. 
Tenium,  iii.  75. 

Tenos  insula,  iii.  410. 
urbs  Lacon.  iii.  225. 

Terpillus,  i.  239. 
Terponus,  i.  33. 
Tethrin  fluvius,  iii.  395. 
Tetraphylia,  ii.  98. 
Tetrapolis  Dorica,  ii.  102. 
Attica,  ii.  384. 
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Teucri,  i.  285. 

Teumessus  vicus    et    collis,   ii. 
260. 

Teutbea,  iii.  74. 
Teutheas  fluvius,  iii.  74. 
Teuthis,  iii.  328. 
Teuthrone,  iii.  igo. 
Thalamae  Elid.  iii.  92. 

Lacon.  iii.  186. 

QatkecfiMi,  0 aXafjuxr tj<;. 
Thaliadee,  iii.  324. 
Thamia,  i.  449. 
®ay.la,  ®a,[Mev<;. 
Thasus  insula,  i.  333. 
urbs,  i.  334. 

Qdaos,  ©ac-;o$. 
Thaumaci,  i.  414. 

©avjAaKOi,  ®av[Aa.Kio<;. 

Thaumacia,  i.  426. 
&av[/,ot,Kia,  ®a,vpi.ot,Kiev<;. 
Thainnasius  mons,  iii.  344. 
Thea,  iii.  225. 
Theatrum    Dionys.    Athen.    ii. 

327- 
Thebes  Phthioticae,  i.  402. 

Bceot.  ii.  223. 

®rj(3ai,  0'/j/3a<b?. 

Thebe,  ii.  3)  1. 
Theganusa  insula,  iii.  138. 
Thegonium,  i.  449- 
®Yfywvu>v,  ©yjyuvioq. 

Theium,  ii.  98. 

Themaci  sive  Themacus,  ii.  41 1 . 

€>ri[JiaK0i,  @Yi[A.etKevi;. 
Thenae,  iii.  383. 
&evai,  ®eva7o^. 

Thera  insula,  iii.  412. 

®75p«,  ®Yjpa7og. 

Therambo    et   Thrambus    urbs 
et  promont.  i.  247. 

SpdiApo^,  ®pa[A(3ovo-Hi$. 

Therapnee  Boeot.  ii.  222. 

Lacon.  iii.  212. 

©epaTrvosj,  ®epai;va,7o$. 
Therapne,  iii.  395. 
Theras  Taygeti  vertex,  iii.  2 16. 
Therasia  insula,  iii.  413. 


Thermaicus  sinus,  i.  236. 
Therme,    postea    Thessalonica, 

i.  236. 
©epjOc/j,  ®ep[/.a.7o<;. 
Thermodon  fluvius,  ii.  261. 
Thermopylae,  i.  444. 
Thermus,  ii.  86. 
®epfx.ot;,  ®epjj.to:. 
Theron  fluvius,  iii.  395. 
Tbeseium  Athen.  ii.  323. 
Thespise  et  Thespia,  ii.  208. 

®eo-Tnou,  ®€(jTziev$. 
Thesproti,  i.  106. 
Thesprotia,  i.  106. 
Thessalonica,  i.  236. 

®€<ra-aXoviKY],  ®ea<7a'Aoym:€v<;. 
Thestia,  ii.  84. 
Thetidium,  i.  400. 
©eTtbiOv,  ©eriSif^. 
Theuma,  i.  419. 
Thia  insula,  iii.  413. 
Thimarum,  i.  357. 
Thisbe,  ii.  203. 

©.'(7/3-^,  ®ia-l3a7ot;. 

Thisoa  Cynur.  Arcad.  iii.  328. 

ad  Lycaeum — iii.  338. 

®ti<roa,  ®eicroa.r'/jq. 
Thius  fluvius,  iii.  342. 
Thocnia,  iii.  334. 
®ccKVta,,  ®a)Kvev<;. 
Thorae,  ii.  372. 
®opa),  ®opevq. 
Thorax  Thess.  i.  434. 

iEtol.  ii.  93. 

Thoricia  rupis,  ii.  346. 

Thorieus,  ii.  379. 

®opiKOi;,  ®optKioi;. 

Thornax     mons    et    locus,    iii. 

219. 
®opva^,  ®opvd.KU(;. 
Th races,  i.  284. 
Thracia,  i.  284. 

Thraestus  vel  Thraustus,  iii.  93. 
Thrasyllum,  ii.  377. 
Thria,  ii.  356. 
®p!a,  ®pidaio<;. 
Thriasius  campus,  ii.  356. 
Thrius,  iii.  75. 
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&ptovq,  QptovriQi;. 
Thronium    Illyr.  i.  65. 

Locr.  Epicnem.   ii. 

114. 
Qpwiov,  ®pvvio<;. 

Thryon  vel  Thryoessa,  iii.  1 10. 
Thuria,  iii.  144. 
Sovpia,  (dovpia,TYji;. 
Thuriates  sinus,  iii.  145. 
Thurium  mons,  ii.  244. 
Thyamia,  iii.  292. 
Thvamis  fluvius,  i.  108. 

promont.  i.  108. 

Thyamus  mons,  ii.  37. 
Thyia  Phocid.  ii.  174. 
— —  Elid.  iii.  90. 
Thymoetadse,  ii.  369. 

Thyrea,  iii.  235. 
®vpea,  Qvpedryi;. 
Thyreates  sinus,  iii.  236. 
Thyrgonidse,  ii.  406. 
Svpymi/iicci,  <dvpya)i/i§Yi<;. 
Thyrides  insulae,  iii.  13 8. 

promont.  iii.  187. 

Thyrium,  ii.  35. 

Qvpiov,  @vptevt;- 

Thyssus,  i.  260. 

Tichium,  ii.  90. 

Tichius,  i.  446. 

Tichos,  iii.  73. 

Tigres,  postea  Harpys   fluvius, 

iii.  121. 
Tilphossa  tons,  ii.  236. 
Tilphosseeum  Thess.  i.  450. 

. ■ Bceot.  ii.  237. 

Tilphossus  mons,  ii.  236. 
Tiparenus  insula,  iii.  261. 
Tiresias,  iii.  395. 
Tiryns,  iii.  250. 

Ttpvvq,  TipvvOiot;. 

Tisaeus  mons,  i.  425. 
Titacidse,  ii.  406. 

Tjra/a'Sai,  TiTa«i'S»j?. 
Titana,  iii.  54. 
Thava,  Tirdvioi;. 
Titanus  mons,  i.  401. 
Titaresius  fluvius,  i.  369. 


Titarus  mons,  i.  369. 
Tithorea,  ii.  173. 
TtBopeix,  Ti6opev<;. 
Tithras,  ii.  417. 

Tidpai;,  Ti6pd<Tioq. 

Tithronium,  ii.  177. 

TtBpuviOv,  TtOpuvevi;. 

Titthium  mons,  iii.  274. 

Tityrus  mons,  iii.  365. 

Tolophon,  ii.  109. 

ToXcxpcov,  To\o<puvH>$. 

Tomarus  mons,  i.  1  23. 

Tomeus  mons,  iii.  136. 

Tonzus  fluvius,  i.  317. 

Topirus,  i.  331. 

Toronaicus  sinus,  i.  256. 

Torone  Chalcid.  i.  255. 

Topavr),  Topuvouoq. 

Tqryne  vel  Torone  Epir.  i.  1 1 1 . 

Trachis  Thess.  44T. 

Phoc.  ii.  182. 

Tpa^Kj  Tpa%iVio?. 
Trachinia  regio,  i.  441. 
Trachys  mons,  iii.  307. 
Trageae,  iii.  408. 
Tragia  insula,  iii.  427. 
Tragilus,  i.  279. 
Tragurium,  i.  36. 
Tragus  fluvius,  iii.  308. 
Trajanopolis,  i.  331. 
Trajectus,  i.  83. 
Trampya,  i.  144. 
Tp&iMtvix,  Tpa/xitvevi;. 
Tranupara,  i.  283. 
Trapezus,  iii.  335. 
Tpomefyvt;,  Tpanefyvvrtos. 
Travus  fluvius,  i.  311. 
Tres  Tabernee,  i.  82. 
Tretus  saltus,  iii.  286. 

promont.  Cret.  iii.  365. 

Triballi,  i.  288. 

Tricarana   et   Tricaranum,    iii. 

292. 
TpiKapava,  TptKa.pa.vevt;. 

insula  Argol.  iii.  261. 

Tricca,  i.  358. 
TpiKKfj,  TpiKKa7o$. 
Trichonis  palus,  ii.  85. 
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Trichonium,  ii.  84. 
Tpi%aVK>v,  Tpt^uvievi. 
Tricoloni,  iii.  343. 
TpiKoXavoi,  TpiKo'hwvevi;. 
Tricorythus,  ii.  389. 
TptKopvdoi;,  TpiKopv<rioi;. 
Tricrena  fons,  iii.  311. 
Trigla,  ii.  417. 
Trinasi  insula?,  iii.  193. 
Trinasus,  iii.  193. 
Trinemeis,  ii.  400. 
TpivijAfTs,  Tpa/f[Aev<;. 
Triphylia,  iii.  109. 
Tripodiscus,  ii.  439. 
TpwoSiovco^  TpntotitTKiaq. 
Tripolis  Scaea,  i.  386. 

Lacon.  iii.  222. 

— Arcad.  iii.  344. 

Tripolissi,  i.  128. 
Tripolus,  iii.  395. 
Tripyrgia,  iii.  281. 
Tristolus,  i.  305. 
Tritsea  Locr.  Ozol.  ii.  no. 

Phocid.  ii.  183. 

Ach.  iii.  74. 

Tpirala,  Tpnatevt;. 

Triton  fluvius,  iii.  395. 

Tritonis  fluvius,  ii.  237. 

Tritonus,  i.  279. 

Tpfruvos,  Tptruvioi;. 

Trochoeides  palus,  iii.  400. 

Trochos,  iii.  293. 

Troezene,  iii.  262. 

TpoiCflv,  TpoiQqvioi;. 

Trogilus,  i.  279. 

Tromilia,  iii.  75. 

Tpc/jt.i\ia,,  TpoftiXioi;. 

Trophaea,  iii.  323. 

Trophonii  Oracul.  et  templum, 

ii.  240. 
Trychas,  ii.  144. 
Tpv%pSj  TpvxccvTiot;. 
Turris  Calarnea,  i.  262. 
Tuthoa  fluvius,  iii.  324. 
Tylissus,  iii.  395. 
TvXio-aoi;,  TuAiW<o$. 
Tymphaea  vel   Stymphaa  regio 

et  urbs,  i.  144. 


Tymphe  vel  Stymphe  mons,  i. 

143- 
Tymphrestus  mons,  i.  447. 
Typseum  mons,  iii.  1 13. 
Typana,  iii.  113. 
Tyrissa,  i.  231. 
Tyrmidse,  ii.  417. 
TvpfAidai,  Tvp/Afoqs . 

Tyrrheni  Pelasgi,  i.  21. 
Tyrus,  iii.  225. 
Vendum,  i.  33. 
Via  Candavia,  i.  81. 

Egnatia,  i.  80.  280. 

Pythia,  i.  368. 

Hyacinthia,  iii.  225. 

Sacra  Elid.  iii.  106. 

Volustana  mons,  i.  365. 
Uranopolis,  i.  259. 
Uria  palus,  ii.  25. 
Uscana,  i.  78. 
Xanthus  fluvius,  i.  108. 
Xaurus,  i.  279. 
Uavpoi;,  'B.avpioq. 

Xerxis  fossa,  i.  258. 
Xylopolis,  i.  239. 

Xynia  vel  Xynias,  i.  418. 

'BiVvla,  Hvvievt;. 

Xynias  lacus,  i.  418. 

Xypete,  ii.  369. 

avneTY],  Su7reT€tov,  et  Hwrerajwi/. 

Zacynthus  insula,  ii.  57. 

ci vitas,  ii.  58. 

ZaKvvOoi;,  Zo.kvv6io$. 

Zaea,  ii.  275. 

Zapara,  i.  279. 

Zarax  scopulus  Eub.  ii.  144. 

urbs  Lacon.  iii.  201. 

mons iii.  202. 

Zdpyjg,  Zap-fjKHK. 

Zea  portus,  ii.  350. 
Zeira  vel  Geira,  i.  254. 
Zelasium  promont.  i.  426. 
Zephyre  insula,  iii.  372. 
Zephyrium  promont.  iii.  370. 
Zerynthus,  i.  322. 
Z-qpvvQot;,  Z'fipvv6i0<;. 
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Zesutera,  i.  332. 
Zoetia,  iii.  343. 


Zone,  i.  314. 

Xcovrj,  Zuvouot;. 
Zoster,  ii.  371. 


ERRATA. 

Vol.  I.  p.  37.  1.  I- for  is  a  large  island,  read  a  large  island. 

p.  220.  1.  18,  19.  for  Arabos,  read  Arulos. 

Vol  II.  p.  410.  1.  6.  for  Dcedalidas,  read  Dsedalidae ;  correct  also  in  the  mar- 
gin. 

p.  414.  1.  27.  for  Pceonidae,  read  Paeonidae,  and  in  the  margin. 

p.  434. 1.  25.  for  Methyriades,  read  Methuriades. 

p.  439. 1.  6.  for  /Egiplanetus,  read  iEgiplanctus,  as  also  in  the  mar- 
gin. 

Vol.  III.  p.  123.  1.  3.  for  Aristodemns,  read  Aristomaclms. 

. p.  375.  1.  6.  for  Melathron,  read  Metallum. 

p.  378. 1.  29.  for  Apteriatae,  read  Apteraei. 
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